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PREFACE 

The writer’s long experience with the students of English 
Literature in Indian universities has convinced him -that the study 
of standard English critics is now beyond their reach. Moreover, 
Indian criticism on the subject is either above their heads or is 
otherwise felt to be unsatisfactory. The present work aims at 
supplying this need. 

The author has tried his best to present relevant material in a 
simple manner, expressed in a lucid, clear and easy language ; long 
quotations have been avoided as far as possible. 

Iam thankful to the printers for the pains they have taken, 
and the interest they have shown, in printing the book. 

—R. Tilak 
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The Life of William Shakespeare 


i ———— 


Birth and Parentage 

Shakespeare is by far the greatest name in English Literature. 
Yet his biography is ‘‘built upon doubts and thrives upon perplexi- 
ties”. Only the barest outline is known for certain. We only know 
that the world’s greatest dramatist was born on April 1564 at 
Stratford-on-Avon, in the county of Warwick. His mother, Mary 
Arden, came of a noble family, and his father, John Shakespeare, 
was a prosperous farmer, wool and timber merchant, and butcher of 
the village. He also took keen interest in municipal affairs and rose 
to the position of Justice of the Peace and High Bailiff of the town. 
He was often involved in litigation, and our dramatist, as the eldest 
son, must have frequently assisted him, and in this way acquired that 
legal knowledge which has surprised his readers. 


At School 
About the age of nine, he was admitted to the Grammar 


Schoo] of the village. Tradition has it that he was not a good 
student, and it was only reluctantly that he crawled, like a snail, 
to school, where he learned “Small Latin aud less Greek”. He 
often played truant, took part in the village games which receive 
honourable mention in his plays. The landscape round about his 
native village is beautiful and it must have made a deep impression 
upon the boy, for the memory colours many of his best nature- 
pieces scattered all up and down his works. His “‘astonishing store 
of natural knowledge”, has been praised by all his critics. 


Financial Difficulties 2 

When William was only twelve years of age, his father’s 
fortunes began to decline, and the boy had to be withdrawn: from 
school at this early age. He now helped his father in “his business, 
and he may have also worked for sometime asa schoolmaster in 
the village school. The family, a large one, was passing through a 
crisis. The head of the family withdrew himself from the affairs 
of the town, lost his position as the leading citizen and became an 
insolvent debtor. William must have done his. best to pull his 
family through difficult times. : 
Marriage: Leaves Stratford : ide 

When he was hardly nineteen years of age, he contracted an 
imprudent’ marriage with “Anne Hathway, some eight years his 


(Ei ey) 
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senior. On the basis of some passages in his dramas, critics have 
tried to show that the marriage was an unhappy one, but nothing 
can be concluded for certain. Only six months later was born his 
eldest daughter, Susanna, and in 1585 the marriage was blessed with 
twins, Hamlet and Judith. About this very time, Shakespeare left 
Stratford for London to seek this fortunes there. The immediate 
cause of his departure was the trouble he had with the police, as a 
Tesult of his participation ina poaching affray. Financial difficul- 
ties, dissatisfaction with his domestic life, the lure of the city, and 
an innate dramatic tendency, might have been some of the contribu- 
tory causes. These are records to show that a company of wander- 
ing players, such as were already becoming popular, visited Stratford 
at this time, and it was as a member of this company that 
Shakespeare left his native village. 
London: Early Career 

We next hear of him only about the year 1591, and find that 
the other playwrights of London are already beginning to find him a 
formidable rival. What did Shakespeare do with himself during 


this time, and how did he acquire mastery over his craft ? It is said - 


that at first he got only mean employment and worked as a holder 
of horses at the doors of some London theatres. He passed his 
dramatic apprenticeship “working at the odd jobs given to him by 
the theatrical companies, dining at the ordinary taverns, gazing on 
courtly processions and spectacles, Seeing new types of characters 
and hearing new stories day by day” (Raleigh). Then he tried his 
hand at acting and was soon a successful actor. The coarse and 
worthless plays of the time disgusted him, and he began his dramatic 
career by re-casting existing plays and changing them beyond recog- 
nition. He was an intelligent and observant man, the theatre- 
managers were soon impressed by him, and his rise was rapid. 
Success and Recognition 

The success of his “Venus and Adonais”, 1593, which he dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Southampton brought, him into the notice of the 
toyalty, and, thenceforth, he constantly enjoyed Court favours and 
soon reached the top of the ladder of fame. He had much practical 
ability and managed his business well, In 1597, we hear of his 
purchasing a big house, New Palace, at ‘Stratford, and, thereafter, 
alee! Ae fe ete a in London. He had great love for his 
native village and visited it regularly at least once every year, 
Last Years and Death 4 pos 

About the year 1612, he retired fr 
entirely at Stratford. He had worked 
average, two plays a year, and now hi 


om business and settled 
hard producing, on the 


> s health was failing him. 
Whatever may be the exact cause of his death, overwork, or, as 


some say, a drinking bout, certain it is that he died on 23rd April, 
1616, and was buried in Stratford Church. His house, New Palace, 
has been preserved as a national museum, and Stratford-on-Avon 


remains up to date, the most important place of pilgrimage for all 
Jovers of English literature. 


ree 
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The Works of Shakespeare 
Or 
The Development of His Mind and Art 


sl Sa i 


His Career 

Shakespeare’s dramatic career extends over a period of nearly 
twenty-two years, from 1590 to 1612. During this period, the 
dramatist worked hard producing, over most of the time, about 
two plays a year, besides two poems—“Rape of Lucrece’ and 
“Venus and Adonais’’—and a sequence of 154 sonnets. His plays 
achieved immediate success, he rapidly rose to eminence, and died 
a rich and prosperous man. 

Its Four Paris 

A study of his plays in chronological order reveals a gradual 
development of his mind and art. Shakespeare in 1590 is quite 
different from Shakespeare in 1600, and from Shakespeare in 1610. 
To stress the gradual growth of his art, Prof. Dowden has divided 
his dramatic career into four parts, each revealing a definite advance 
over the previous one. 

(a) Apprenticeship (1588-94)—This is the peridd of apprentice- 
ship. The dramatist was learning his craft. He was revising old 
plays working in collaboration with other known dramatists of his 
day, and imitating them. He was “cin the workship’’ (Dowden) so to 
say. The plays of this time are immature and reveal superficiality 
in theme, treatment and characterisation. The work is largely ex- 
perimental in nature, for the poct was still groping in the dark. 
Some of the important characteristics of the early plays are (1) Ex- 
cessive use of rhymes, puns, conceits and other forms of word 
jugglery. (2) Artificiality in treatment and style. (3) Boisterous 
and farcical themes. (4) Frequency of classical allusions. (5) Excess 
of wit and imagery. (6) Greater importance is attached to the clown 
than in later plays. (7) Symmetry in the grouping of persons. As 
Prof. Dowden remarks, “the works of this period are all marked by 
the presence of vivacity, cleverness, delight in beauty, and a quick 
enjoyment of existence.” 


This early work consists of Early Comedy, Early Tragedy, and 
prentice-work on History. The most important of them are: 


(3) 
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(1) Love's Labour Lost—said to be the first independent and 
original work of Shakespeare. 


(2) The Comedy of Errors—a farce full of boisterous fun and 
laughter. 


(3) The Two Gentlemen of Verona—a delightful romance. 
(4) Richard UI—his first successful attempt at historical 
drama, revealing the influence of Marlowe. 


(5) Romeo and Juliet—-a lyrical love tragedy, later revised and 
perfected. 


(6) A Midsummer Night’s Dream—a fantasy, marking the 
close of his apprenticeship. 


(b) “In the World” (1594-1600)—This is the period of mature, 
joyous comedies and mature histories. Shakespeare has now found 
himself. By this time he has acquired experience of the world as 
well as mastery over his craft. He is now, as Dowden remarks, “Jn 
the world”. His powers have matured, and he writes with full 
confidence and sureness of touch. The works of this period are 
entirely original and independent creations and can easily be recog- 
nised as Shakespeare’s own. The style is wholly free from the 
crudeness and affectations of the earlier plays, and our dramatist 
writes with perfect ease and felicity. The use of rhyme is discarded 
and his blank verse shows greater ease and elasticity. He is at the 
fullness of his powers, and his work is robust and strong. 
The most important works of this period are: 
(1) Much Ado About Nothing—this delightful romance is in 
the manner of his early comedies, but reveals a higher level of wit 
and humour. 
(2) .As You Like It, and Twelfth Night—the atmosphere of 
these comedies Isone of mirth and gaiety and they are marked 
with a frank enjoyment of life. There is perfect blending of humour 
and romance. They are the best comedies of Shakespeare. 
(3) Merry Wives of Windsor, and Taming of the Shrew— 
farcical comedies, largely in the vein of early comedies, yet revealing 
a maturity of Shakespeare’s power. 

__ (4) The Merchant of Venice—a comedy “hovering on the 
brinks of tragedy”, or a tragi-comedy. 

_ 6) Richard II, Henry IV, and Henry V—the great English 
histories, which unroll before our eyes the splendid panorama of 


aie, history of the nation, and reveal the secret springs of human 
action. 


(c) “Out of the Depth” (1609-1698 —This is the i 
the Dark Comedies, the Sour Great Thasedis and the es Re 
Plays. Prof. Dowden refers to this Stage as “Out of the Depths”. 
It seems as if some change has come over the poet and he is il] at 
ease and depressed. He writes out of the depths of his mind and 
heart and probes the hidden recesses of human nature. Frustration 
in love, treachery of some.trusted friend, death of his father or son, 
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seems to have cast a shadow over him, and the plays of this time 
partake of the gloom and bitterness of his life. The style is governed 
by the powerful overflow of thought and passion, and is sometimes 
obscure. 


The plays of this period may be classified as : 

(1) The Dark Comedies—All Is Well That Ends Well; 
Measure For Measure, and Troilus and Cressida. They are 
Comedies only in name, as they partake fully of tragic pain and 
intensity. 

(2) Roman Plays—Julius Ceaser, Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Coriolanus. 

(3) The Four Great Tragedies—Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear 
and Othello. They are the four greatest tragedies of the world, and 
the supreme creations of Shakespeare, 

(d) “On the Heights” (1608-1612)—This last period is the 
period of the great Dramatic Romances. Shakespeare was now 
“On the heights’. He was at the top of his profession, and was no 
longer forced to follow accepted convention. He, therefore, wrote 
with perfect liberty and cared only to indulge his whim. The dark- 
ness and burden of tragic suffering had passed away and the drama- 
tist had acquired perfect serenity and calm of mind. He “‘seeks 
refreshment in irresponsible play’ as he needed relaxation after the 
strain of the great tragic period (Raleigh). 


The plays of this period are: (1) Pericles. (2) Cymbeline. 
(3) The Winter’s Tale. (4) The Tempest, and (5) Henry VIII. 
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Shakespeare as a Dramatist 

Or 

The Greatness of Shakespeare as a 
Dramatic Artist : His Universality 





His Lack of Originality 

Shakespeare was one of the greatest men of genius that have 
ever been born on this blighted planet of ours. The extent, variety 
and richness of his plays are quite bewildering as one approaches 
them. Yet he never took the trouble to be original. He is one 
of the greatest of literary plagiarists. According to the custom 
of the times, he borrowed freely from plays already in existence, 
and often simply reshaped older plays. Few of his plots are his 
own invention. Most of them are based upon Plutarch’s Lives, 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, or other popular classical translations. 
Still he shines to us through the intervening darkness of over three 
centuries with a dazzling light. What is the secret of his superiority 
which is so universally recognised to-day ? 


His Immense Variety 

First of all, his superiority lies in the combination of all the 
gifts which were scattered or isolated in the works of others, in 
the extreme diversity of his talents. He could not surpass the 
pathos and sublimity of the last scenes of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, 
he created no atmosphere of gtief and terror so poignant and 
terrible as that of Webster’s Duchess of Malfi. None of his plays 
1s as solidly constructed as Johnson’s The Alchemist ; and Fletcher 
and Dekker often equal him in lyrical intensity. His greatness, his 
superiority over his contemporaries, fies in the combination of all 
these gifts. While they tended to be stale and stereotyped, Shakes- 
peare is ever changing, ever becoming different from what he was 
before. Says Legouis, “/is Slexibility was marvellous. He adapted 
himself to the most diverse material and seemed touse all with equal 
ardour and joy.” His dramas are so astonishingly various in kind 
that no one theory fits them, and each of them must be studied 
separately. He is never found twice at the Same point. ‘‘He shows 
equal aptitude for the tragic and comic, the sentimental and the 
burlesque, lyrical fantasy and character-study, portraits of men and 
women.” This diversity exists everywhere in his dramas. 


(6) 
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His Universality c 7 
Shakespeare’s freshness is perennial ; his appeal is universal. 

Ben Jonson was right when he said that he was not of an age, 
but of all ages, not of one country, but of all countries. He is 
world’s immortal poet. He wrote for the Elizabethan stage and 
audience ; but he is read and enjoyed even today not only by English- 
men, but by the English-speaking people all over the world. His 
works have been translated into all the important languages of the 
world ; and the films based upon his dramas continue to draw 
packed houses. His freshness and appeal] seem to grow the more he 
is read: the mystery of his own Cleopatra seems to belong to him, 

“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety : other women cloy 

The appetites they feed : but she makes hungry 

Where most she satisfies.” 


Shakespearean drama is like an ever flowing river of life and beauty, 
and all who thirst for art or truth can have their fill from it. 


Its Secret 

But what is the secret of this universal appeal of Shakespeare ? 
How does he achieve this universality ? Aristotle defined uni- 
versality as the idealising power in art, i.e. the capacity to lift the 
narrow world of the story to a higher, wider and vaster world. 
Shakespeare has this power, for in his works he is constantly 
generalising, constantly moving from the particular to the general. 
Thus the particular story of a play becomes a part of the general 
story of mankind, and his men and women a part of the panorama 
of humanity which continues “unbroken from generation to genera- 
tion”. He-deals with powerful elemental passions, with joys and 
sorrows common to all humanity, so that each one of us shares 
vicariously in the fate of his characters. As human nature, in its 
essentials, is the same in all ages and climates, his works have a 
universal] appeal. Moreover, as his powers matured, the conflict 
became more and more internalised in his art, till he could lay bare 
before his readers the very soul of his characters. He could pierce 
to the hidden centres, the secret sources of impulse and passion, 
out of which arise the issues of life. He has absolute command 
over the complexities of the thought and emotion that prompt to 
action. “He sweeps with the hand of a master the whole gamut of 
human experience, from the lowest note to the very top of its 
compass, from sportive childish treble of Mamilius, and the 
pleading boyish tones of Prince Arthur to the spectre haunted 
terrors of Macbeth, the tropical passion of Othello, the agonised 
sense and tortured spirit of Hamlet, the sustained elemental grandeur, 
the Titanic force, the utterly tragic pathos of King Lear.” His 
characters have the complexity, the fullness, the variety of 
humanity itself ; hence his works are of interest to all humanity. 
Their appeal remains unimpaired even after the lapse of centuries. 
In this way, his works provide clever psycho-analysis of human 
nature and are of immense help to man in understanding his own 
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nature and actions. Moreover, throughout his own works we find 
gems of practical wisdom and philosophical truth, which are as true 
and valuable to-day as when they were penned. We go to him 
not only for countless passages of poetic beauty— passages which 
generations after generations have loved to read and memorise— 
but also for moral truth and practical guidance in day-to-day 
affairs of life. Generalised reflections on human life are scattered 
all over his works. His works are mines of Beauty, Wisdom, and 
Truth, and hence can never grow stale. 


The Cosmic Element 


A Shakespearean play, specially his tragedy, reaches beyond 
the facts of human life and suggests the struggles of man against 
some mysterious, powerful forces lurking beyond the world of 
the senses : his characters often appear to be helpless puppets in 
the hands of some malignant power driving them to their doom. 
Universality is achieved by connecting the Dramatis personae with 
the universe at large. His works thus acquire a cosmic significance, 
and his personages become the symbol of mankind struggling 
against the forces of Evil. Commenting on this element of univer- 
sality in his tragedies, Bradley writes, “‘The immense scope of his 
work ; the mass and variety of intense experience which it contains 
S eeicns the vastness of the convulsion both of nature and of human 
passion ; the vagueness of the scene where the action takes place, 
and of the movements of the figures which cross the scene ; the 
strange atmosphere, cold and dark, which strikes on us as we enter 
the scene, enfolding these figures and magnifying their dim outlines 
like a winter mist ; the half realised Suggestions of vast universal 
powers working in the world of individual fates and passions”,—all 
these, and much else, contribute to the universality of his plays. 
His characters, highly individualised though they be, also symbolise 
the everlasting types and classes of humanity. 


Art of Characterisation 


_ In the field of characterisation, the dramatist reigns supreme. 
“Tt is Principally in this respect that Shakespeare surpasses all his 
rivals and is Shakespeare (Legouis). He could endow historical and 
Imaginary beings with life, not intermittently and by flashes, but 
constantly. They are all alive, they grow, change and evolve before 
the very eyes of the readers, “Jy sheer prodigality of output”, says 
Albert, “Shakespeare is unrivalled in literature. From king to 


i devil to saint and seer, from lover to 


» and paints the good and the evil, 


tions. They live, move and utter sp 
and capable. His characters are not 
of his contemporaries, but living, 


eech ; they are rounded, entire 
lifeless and wooden like those 
breathing realities. They have an 
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unfailing humanity which keeps them within the orbit of our sympathy. 
His Empiricism 

Another feature of Shakespeare’s art, one which has made 
him so great, is his empiricism, His art takes realities into account 
and is not based merely on abstract principles or theories. He 
cheerfully accepted the limitations of his stage, and made a virtue 
of necessity. The scenery which his stage lacked is provided in the 
text of his plays, with the result that nowhere else do we get more 
of the picturesque and of the poetry of nature than in his plays. 
The tastes of the people were coarse and unrefined and they wanted 
to have a good laugh at the tricks of the clown. Shakespeare did 
not reject the clown like Marlowe and others but refined and 
ennobled him. He made of hima popular philosopher and a critic, 
and humanised him. Similarly, he refined the supernatural and 
brought it into the closest relation with character and action. 


His Humour 

Shakespeare is the greatest humorist in English literature. . 
His laughter is varied, many-sided and all-pervasive, like a sweet 
perfume. Like his total genius it is dramatic. It is generally 
objective and impartial, kindly and sympathetic, refined and noble. 
But, when the occcasion demands it, he can also be ironical and 
satiric, grim or morbid. We find in him comedy.of character, and 
wit, as also farcical situations productive of horse-laughter. In his 
plays we laugh at “fools, at those who pretend to be wise, at affecta- 
tion, at extreme simplicity, at awkwardness and at hypocrisy. We 
are amused at misunderstandings of intention, fruitless struggles of 
absurd passion, contradictions of temperament, and situations of 
utter helplessness. We laugh at unforeseen accidents, we delight in 
seeing vanity mortified, and we are filled with satisfaction at seeing 
any evil character meet with disaster, provided only that ‘actual 
physical pain is not involved.” 
Blending ef Humour aad Pathos 

Though Shakespeare can laugh incomparably, mere laughter 
wearies him. He often blends it subtly and skilfully with tragedy 
and pathos. In bis mature art, there are perfect interpenetrations 
of the tragic and the comic, of the pathetic and the gay. In the 
tragedies, his humour serves to enliven the general atmosphere of 
gloom, to relieve tragic tensions, and to heighten the effect of the 
scene that follows, in short, to provide those “tone clashes” which 
Moulton so much admires. That is Shakespeare’s greatness, In 
this respect, he is greater than the Greek masters, who did not 
permit any intermingling of the serious and the light. But 
Shakespeare, a student of man and his life as he was, knew that life 
is a mingled web of tears and smiles, of sorrows and joys, and so it 
is in his plays. He holds a “mirror to nature” in the true sense of 
the term. 
The Poetic Element : Style 

“The first dramatist was also the first poet of his day and one 
of the first of all times”. The poet is not only revealed by the 
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hundred exquisite songs with which the plays are strewn. The ardent 
passion for beauty which is the distinction of the sonnets, and causes 
the best of them to reach the high watermark of beauty in English 
poetry, attains in the plays to results as fine, and there has a diver- 
sity of mood and accent impossible to the sonnets. Fusion of the 
dramatic and the lyric in the art of Shakespeare is perfect. Truth 
and Beauty are perfectly blended in his works. ‘‘Beauty comes from 
the perfection of the style and the versification, the rarity of the 
images, and the accompanying music.’ His mature style is some- 
thing incomparable, and for want of a better word we call it 
Shakespearean. It is apt, quotable and packed with thought. When 
at his best similes and metaphors come out of his pen as sparks 
from a chimney fire. Praising the beauty of his mature style, Albert 
writes, ““To a very high degree it possesses sweetness, strength and 
flexibility ; and above all it has a certain inevitable and final felicity 
that is the true mark of genius.” 


Shakespearean felicity of expression has become proverbial. 
Commenting on the crowded utterance of his later style, Raleigh 
says, “The very syntax is the syntax of thought rather than of 
language ; constructions are mixed, grammatical links are dropped, 
the meaning of many sentences is compressed into one, hints and 
impressions count for as much as full-blown propositions.” 


He is a matchless painter albeit not with a brush, but with 
words. 


Conclusion 

In short, in the words of Dryden, “He was the man, who of 
all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and the most 
comprehensive soul.’’ We may sum up this account of the greatness 
of Shakespeare with the words of Raleigh: ‘So Shakespeare has 
come down to us, as English man of letters ; he has been separated 
from his fellows, and recognised for what heis : perhaps the greatest 
poet of all times ; one who has said more about humanity than any 
other writer, and has said it better ; whose works are the study and 
admiration of divines and philosophers, of soldiers and statesmen, 
so that his continued vogue upon the stage is the smallest part of 
his immortality ; who has touched many spirits finely to fine issues, 


and has been for three centuries a source of delight and understand- 
ing, of wisdom and consolation.” 
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The Elizabethan Theatre and Audience: 
Shakespeare’s Stagecraft 





Shakespeare’s Art : Conditioning Factors 

“‘Shakespeare’s beginnings were not courtly, but popular.” 
He wrote for the popular stage and not for our easy-chair study 
and ‘the world that he lived in, the stage that he wrote for, these 
have left their marks broad on his plays.””. In order to appreciate 
his works properly, it is essential to form a clear idea of the 
Elizabethan stage, and of the tastes of the play-going public which 
conditioned his art. He was an actor before he was a dramatist, 
and as such he had acquired a thorough knowledge of stage-craft. 
This enabled him to make a virtue of necessity and to write plays 
which were box-office hits, as well as works of art, not for an age, 


but for all ages. 


The Elizabethan Theatre 

A typical Elizabethan theatre, such as the Globe and the 
Blackfriars, with which Shakespeare was intimately connected, was 
a small wooden structure, in shape hexagonal outside and round 
within. In Henry V it is referred to as “this wooden ‘O’ ’’. Except 
for the stage and the boxes or “rooms” by the wall, the play-house 
was open to the sky and the performances were given by daylight. 
No seats were provided in the yard or “‘the pit”. Jt was spread 
over with rushes, and the poorer section of the audience, called, 
“oroundlings”, remained standing throughout the show. Round 
this ‘pit? were rows upon rows of galleries much in the manner of a 
modern circus. Seats were provided here for those who were will- 
ing to pay the price. The rich used the ‘‘rooms’’, while the young 
gallants often sat on the stage itself. 
The Stage 

The stage of these early theatres was a raised narrow platform, 
jutting far into the pit, so that the actors had often to perform 
surrounded by the ‘“‘groundlings’ or “understanding men’’, as 
Shakespeare humorously calls them, and the gallants who sat on 
the stage. So the conditions under which the actors had to perform 
were quite different from those of the modern “‘picture-frame 3 Stage. 
The players were seen from many point of view, and, says Raleigh, 
“had to aim at statuesque rather than pictorial effect.” The 
spectator was not ignored as in the modern theatre ; the player had 

Cre) 
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the audience constantly in mind, and often spoke directly to it. The 
“soliloquies’” and “asides” did not appear so unrealistic and out of 
place on the Elizabethan “‘platform stage” as they do to us of the 
20th century, for the actor was in sympathy with the audience, like 
one who speaks on a public platform. The actors freely opened out 
their hearts and minds to the audience and also aired their views in 
a grand declamatory style on various topics, likely to be of interest 
to the listeners. 

Its Four Parts 

The Elizabethan stage was divided into four parts. “The front 
stage”, which projected far into the auditorium, was conventionally 
used for a scene in some open place as a wood, a field, a garden, 
etc. It was in this part that street brawls took place, or battles were 
faught. Then there was “the back Stage”, the part behind pillars. 
It was used for a scene in any covered place, a room in a tavern, a 
palace, or an office. For example, it was on this part of the stage 
that Dogberry and Verges examined the culprits, or Othello attended 
to the office papers. The wall round the stage was hung over with 
tapestry. At both the ends of this wall there was a door used for 
the “Entrance” and “Exit” of the actors. As an actor, on entrance, 
had to walk some distance to reach the front-stage, time had to be 
allowed for this in the play itself. For instance, lago would exclaim, 
“Look, where he comes”, and then continue with his soliloquy till 
Othello reached the front. Shakespeare displays considerable 
mastery of stagecraft, in the management of his entrances. 

Between the “Znrrance” and the “Exit” there was a third door 
which opened into a small inner recess called the, “rear stage’. It 
served many purposes. “It was Juliet’s tomb, Prospero’s cell, the 
canopy of Desdemona’s bed, or the hovel where poor Tom in King 
Lear is found taking refuge from the storm. Over this “alcove” or 
the “rear-stage” there was an upper Stage which was used for a 
scene on the upper storey. It was used for the balcony in Romeo and 
Juliet, or for the window in Shylock’s house whence Jessica throws 
the casket, or for Cleopatra’s monument, to which the dying Antony 
is raised to take his farewell of Egypt. 


Lack of Moveable Scenery and Curtain 
This primitive stage could boast of no drop curtain or 
moveable scenery. These peculiarities have moulded Shakespeare’s 
art in several ways. As there was no curtain to cover the stage, a 
scene began with the entrance of the actors, and ended with their 
exit. The stage had to be cleared, in full view of the audience, 
before the next scene could take place. The playwright had to 
make provision for it in the dialogue of the play. In the tragedies, 
the dead bodies are frequently carried off the stage in a funeral 
Procession ; and in the comedies the characters generally dance off 
the stage, the dead body of Ceaser in Julius Ceaser is given to 
Antonio, in the murder scene, to be carried away by him; Hamlet 
takes’ away the body of Polonius; and the Prince of Verona orders, 
“Bear hence this body”. At the end of Much Ado, orders are given 
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to the pipers to “‘strike up” and all “Exeunt’’ dancing. Both in 
comedies and tragedtes alike the lack of the drop curtain had a 
profound effect on the structure of Shakespeare’s plays. Scenes had 
to be ended with the players walking off the stage. His scenes, 
therefore, often have a tame draw: he could not work them to a 
crisis and end them with the crisis, for the stage had to be cleared 
and provision had to be made for it. So every crisis is followed by 
a relaxation of tension, or an anti-climax. Rhymed tags are a 
favourite device of the dramatist to indicate the end of a scene. 


Frequent Change of Scene 

“Two prominent characteristics of the Shakespearean drama 
may Ue referred directly to this absence of painted scenery; ‘the 
continual change in the locality of the action, and the frequency of 
descriptive passages, in which appeal was made to the imagination 
of the spectators” (Hudson). He could throw the unity of place to 
the winds and change his scenes as frequently as he liked. At one 
moment he could transport the audience to Bohemia and at the 
very next to Messina. In “Antony and Cleopatra’ there are as 
many as forty-two scenes laid all over the Roman world. This, no 
doubt, results in some loosenesss of construction and diffusiveness, 
but it imparts a breadth and sweep to the action not to be matched 
by any other representation of the story of the loves of the famous 
queen of Egypt. In the absence of painted scenery, the scene of 


action is frequently indicated through dialogue. Thus Viola asks, 


“What country, friend, is this?” 
and the Captain replies 
“This is Illyria, lady.” 
The time of action also is frequently pointed out in the same 
way. Hamlet asks, 
“What hour now 7” 
and Horatio tells him, 
“I think it lacks of twelve.” 


As no time was needed to change the scenery, the action could be 
more rapid and swift than that of a modern play. Shakespeare 
could give more of incident and story to his audience and still his 
plays could be staged in two hours, This accounts for the com- 
plicated plots of the Elizabethan Drama. 
Poetic Descriptions 

The absence of movable scenery made a wealth of poetic 
description necessary to appeal to the imagination of the audience. 
The illusion created on the modern stage by lighting, scenery and 
orchestra, is created by Shakespeare through an abundance of 
vivid and poetic description. In the age, ‘Poetry was the natural 
medium for dramatic speech, specially at exalted momeats; and 
a good actor could carry his audience with him by the emotional 
effect of rhetoric’’. 


Thus imagination was the prime need for the enjoyment of the 
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drama. In Midsummer Night’s Dream, Theseus stresses this very 
point when he dwells on the need of imagination to supply the 
inadequacy of stage representation : 

Theseus—The best in this kind are but shadows: and the worst 
are no worst, if imigination amend them. 

Much of the humour of the play presented by Bottom and his 
companions lies in their determination to leave nothing to the 
imagination of their audience. Beautiful passages of natural descrip- 
tion are strewn all over the works of our dramatist and they have 
been a source of delight to countless generations of Shakespeare 
lovers. 


“Stage Properties’? and Costumes 

If the Shakespearean stage had no curtain and scenery, it was 
tich in, “stage-properties”, and gorgeous costumes, chairs, tables, 
artificial trees, beds, thrones, tents etc., were the common proper- 
ties of the Elizabethan stage. They were used symbolically and 
suggestively. Thus a chair and table represented an office or a room, 
a throne, the king’s palace, and a few trees a forest. Money was 
spent lavishly on costumes, and the actors appeared in gorgeous and 
fantastic dresses. But these costumes were popular. The Elizabethans 
cared not for the time in which the action of the play was set. There 
are frequent anachronisms, but with, “Shakespeare verisimilitude 
was everything, anachronism nothing”. Raleigh rightly stresses that 
dress was rather a means of indicating rank and office, than time or 
place. It revealed character and not the setting. 


Lack of Actresses 
Much depended upon the actors, and the art of acting was 
brought to a high pitch of perfection. But there were no actresses on 
the Shakespearean stage, women’s parts being taken up by boys and 
youngmen specially trained for the purpose. This explains why the 
plays of Shakespeare do not contain many women. In the tragedies, 
the ladies usually remain in the background, in the comedies, they 
frequently make raids on masculine wardrobes ‘and appear dressed 
as men. Portia, Nerrisa, Jessica, Viola, Rosalind, are only a few 
of the many female characters who disguise themselves as men. 
These “boy actresses” must have been very clever, and when after 
the Restoration, women began to appear on the English boards, 
there were those, like the Pepys, who regretted the change” (Eludson). 
But it is rather difficult for us to imagine that Shakespeare’s heroines 


could ever have been quite ad i 
oe ae quite adequately interpreted by such male 


The Audience: Its Tastes 


The tastes of the audience also had equally far reaching effects 
on the stagecraft of Shakespeare. He was a popular dramatist and it 
was essential that his plays should be successful on the public stage. 
He, therefore, often wrote down to the play-goers and gave them 
what they wanted. The people were crude and unrefined ; they came 
to the theatre either to have a good laugh at the antics of the clown, 
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or to enjoy scenes of bloodshed and violence. Hence we find that 
in his plays, even in his tragedies, the clown or the Fool makes 
frequent appearances. The grave-diggers in Hamlet, the drunken 
porter in Macbeth, the clown in Othello, etc., are his concessions 
to the public taste. But in this respect, as in other respects, he 
rose to the occasion, and much refined the clown and made him an 
integral part of the drama. Raleigh’s remarks in this connection 
are worth quoting : 


“The citizens delighted in exhibitions of juggling, tumbling, 
fencing, and wrestling, and these also were provided by the drama. 
Shakespeare is profuse in his concessions to the athletic interest. 
The wrestling-match in As You Like It, the rapier duels in Romeo 
and Juliet and in Hamlet, the sword fight in Macbeth—these were 
real displays of skill by practised combatants.” 


The audience craved for noise and outcry, hurry and bustle, 
pomp, show and pageantry, and Shakespeare’s plays invariably 
satisfy this demand : ‘‘He entertained the spectators with unceasing 
movement, and a feast of colours, and the noise of trumpets and 
cannon and shouting, and endlless song and dance. Sometimes, a 
whole scene is given over to pageantry.” 


The play-goers loved music and dance, and songs abound in 
the plays of our dramatist. They were superstitious and believed 
in the existence of ghosts, witches and fairies, and all these super- 
natura] beings appear and re-appear at every turn of the road. 
They liked broad jests and word-jugglery and the dramatist does 
not hesitate to Jet them have their fill in this respect as well. The 
average Elizabethan came to the theatre to have an escape from 
the sordid realities of life into a -world of romance, and Shakespeare 
transports them, on the wings of his imagination, to the forest of 
Arden or the shores of Illyria, where there is no other business but 
that of love-making. 


Conclusion 
Thus many of the blemishes of Shakespeare’s plays were 
imposed upon him, “by the tastes and habits of his patrons and 
by the fashions of the primitive theatre.” The laws which he { 
followed were those laid down for him by the audience : 
The Drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give, 
For we that live to please, must please to live. 
But Shakespeare did not merely write down to the tastes of his 
‘audience, he also elevated and refined it. It goes much to the j 
credit of the world’s immortal dramatist that, working under such 
adverse circumstances, he could create beautiful works of art which 
remain unsurpassed upto this date. 
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The Age : Its Importance 
Ben Jonson called “Shakespeare not of an age, but of all 
ages”, but he also referred to him as the “soul of the age’. 
Drama, by its very nature, “holds a mirror to life’, and the plays 
of Shakespeare not only mirror his age, but are also a running, 
commentary on the life of the times. Topical allusions and refe- 
rences to contemporary events are scattered al} upand down his works. 
He was a popular dramatist who wrote for the public stage and 
his art was conditioned by the tastes of the people and the limitations 
of the stage. It was in the glorious Age of Queen Elizabeth, cover- 
ing the last quarter of the 16th century and the first few years of 
the 17th, that Shakespeare “reached his full stature, and became 
Not only great and wise, but famous, rich and happy”. In order, 
therefore, to understand his works, it is essential to have a clear idea 
of his age. 
The Renaissance 
It was the age of the Renaissance, the age in which the great 
revival of learning, which started in Italy in the 13th century and 
which came to England in the second half of the 14th century, 
reached full blossoming. Monastic libraries were ransacked, and 
the long-forgotten treasures of Greek and Latin literatures were 
brought to light, and a boundless enthusiasm for classical studies 
Swept the land. The Renaissance js rightly regarded as the chief 
force in the making of modern European literatures. It worked 
in two ways: “It did much to emancipate thought from the 
bondage of medieval theology by restoring the generous spirit and 
ideals of pagan antiquity, and it presented writers with literary 
masterpieces which they might take as model for their own efforts’? 
The Spurt of Translations 
It is the Renaissance influence which makes the Age of 
Shakespeare wonderfully fertile, Productive and splendid. The 
period ranks as one of the greatest jn the annals of the world’s 
literature. There was a spurt of (ranslations. The remark of 


( 16 ) 
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Legouis highlights the abundance of translations in this Age: ‘The 
rich soil was fertilized by a deep layer of translations. By 1579, 
many of the great works of ancient and modern times had been 
translated into English, almost all of them by 1603, the end of 


% Elizabeth’s reign.” Plutarch’s Lives, Montaigne’s ‘Essays, Ovid’s 


a 


Metamarphosis, Homer’s, /liad, and Ariosto’s, Orlando Furioso, 
are only a few of the innumerable works which formed the reading 
of the Elizabethan elite, and which influenced the thought and 
works of all the writers of the period. Classical mythology, fine 
arts, like painting, sculpture, and music, all fed and pandered to 
the awakened aesthetic sensibility of the English Nation. 
Shakespeare’s plots are all borrowed from classical and foreign 
sources, and allusions to classical mythology and lore are frequent 
in his plays. Music is a passion with his characters, and many of 
the rich as Portia, Theseus, the Duke of Illyria, Orsino, etc., have 
their own musicians. Much Ado is steeped in the Renaissance 
Spirit. The English drama was nourished and inspired by the tales 
of love, pleasure, Just, violence and bloodshed of such Italian 
masters as Boccacio, Cinthio, Bandello, etc. In short, to quote 
Legouis again, ‘‘The literature of England was enriched by an 
immense looting of Italian treasures, and the spoils carried back to 
the island were there exhibited, not only as marvellous works of art, 
but also as objects of reprobation.” 


High Conception of Poetry 

Under the influence of Plato, the poet came to be regarded as 
the first of men. This faith in the perfection of the poet served 
as a magnet to draw men towards poetry. All manner of men 
from the royalty down to those of the humblest ranks composed 
poems, and all genres were attempted and perfected. England was 
a veritable nest of singing birds. The poetic output of this period 
is second only to that of the drama. “Every breeze was dusty 
with the pollen of Greece, Rome and of Italy”, and even the 
general atmosphere was charged with the spirit of new learning. 
Commenting on the amazing interest shown in literature by the 
Elizabethans, Albert writes, “Pamphlets and treatises were freely 
written ; much abuse, often of a personal and scurrilous character, 
was induged in; and literary questions became almost of national 
importance. To a great extent, the controversies of the day were 
puerile enough, but at least they indicated a lively interest in the 
literature of the period.” 


\ The Spirit of Freedom and Questioning 


\ 


The Renaissance did not only mean the revival or re-birth of 

\ classical learning, it also meant an awakening of the minds of men. 
‘91d traditions and conventions lost their hold on the minds of the 
people, authority was rejected and all sorts of question were asked. 
Freedom of thought and freedom of action were the dominant 
passions of the Age. Rules and regulations were openly flouted 
and all restraints were thrown fo the wind. Liberty often degene- 


rated into license, kaAhisir oGlGanly, SCRE onithg freg om which the 
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writers of the period tended to take with grammar and Syntax. In 
this respect there was no fixity of any kind, everything was fluid 
and changing. Every part of speech was used as every other part 
of speech, and sentences were constructed without caring for the 
proper arrangement of words, or for the rules of syntax. Abbot 
Stresses this grammatical license when he writes : “Any irregularities 
whatever, whether in the formation of words or in the combination 
of words into sentences, are allowable. . .almost any part of speech 
can be used as any other part of speech.” 


Modernism: Materialism 

The Renaissance freed the minds of men from the shackles of 
medievalism. The process started in the Age of Chaucer, and 
it reached its consummation in the Age of Shakespeare. The 
medieval mind is other-worldly, it subordinates this life to the 
life after death, and in the interests of the soul shuns all enjoy- 
ments of the flesh. Asceticism is its ideal, and any physical indul- 
gence is looked down upon as a negation of the ideal. The 
Renaissance spirit is marked, on the other hand, with a growing 
sense of beauty and an increasing enrichment of life. The age 
of Shakespeare was, therefore, an age of materialism and frank 
and bold enjoyment of life. Beauty was a passion with the 
Elizabethans, and women were regarded as adorable creatures. 
England’s trade and commerce flourished, and the country grew 
rich and prosperous. The people liked to eat well, drink 
heavily, and dress extravagantly. The plays of Shakespeare are 
full of references, often Satirical, to the extravagant habits of his 
country men. Jago, for example, remarks “J learned it in England, 
where, indeed, they are most potent in potting : your Dane, your 
German, and your Swag bellied Hollander—Drink Ho ' are nothing 
to your English”. And Portia comments on the odd dress of one 
of her lovers: “How oddly he is suited: I think he bought his 
doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany, 
and his behaviour everywhere.” 
Lavish Living 

It was an age of pomp, show and glitter, Money was spent 
lavishly on rich clothes and jewels. The queen liked to be surrounded 
by graceful men of handsome appearance. One of her courtiers, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, is teported to have spent £ 6600 on his shoes 
alone. Much attention was paid to bodily perfection and manly 
exercises as wrestling, shooting, swimming, riding, etc. The love 
of gardens, of field Sports, like hunting, hawking, archery and 
falconry, all bear witness to the materialism of the age and the 
Elizabethan zest for life. It was, in short, says Raleigh, ‘‘an age of 
glitter and pageantry, of squalor and wickedness, of the lust of the 
eye and the pride of life, an age of prodigality, adventure, bravery, 
and excess”. It was an age Specially favourable to the growth of 
drama. People craved enjoyment and to Satisfy this need, first 
came the novelettes and then the theatres, which in their turn gave 
a great flip to dramatic production. 
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Romanticism : Spirit of Adventure 

The Renaissance did much to enlarge the boundaries of men’s 
minds, and kindle fresh ideas. It was an age of great curiosity, 
and the thirst for knowledge was so powerful that scholars, like 
Bacon, took all knowledge to be their province. ‘The romantic 
quest is for the remote, the wonderful and the beautiful’, and the 
Elizabethans were the first and the greatest romantics of England. 
They “looked after’’ into the past and unearthed the treasures of 
bygone ages: they, “looked afore” into the future and wrote 
Utopias and Atlantis: they “looked afar”, and bold adventurers 
like Hawkins, Drake and Forbisher fathomed the vast unknown 
and all possible lands were discovered, and scientists like Copernicus 
scaled, ‘the ghast heights of sky” and revealed man’s true place 
and significance in the scheme of things. Travelling was a great 
passion of the times. Bold adventurers travelled to distant lands 
and on their return excited the imagination of the people by telling 
them of the sights they had seen, treasures they had got, and strange 
people they had met. Shakespeare’s plays are full of references 
to such travellers’ tales. Othello, for instance, tells Desdemona of 


Sot antres vast and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose 
heads touch heaven, 

And of the cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads, 

Do grow beneath their shoulders’. 


The Elizabethans were for ever seeking for something new, and 
thought and action were free and unfettered. Life for them was a 
glorious adventure, and knowledge a fantastic game. 


Patriotism 

The Renaissance spirit, which stirred feelings and passions, 
dilated imagination and expended thought, was further fostered, 
nourished and strengthened by the spirit of patriotism. An intense 
patriotism is another outstanding feature of the age, and it shows 
itself in many ways, “in a keen interest in England’s past, pride 
in England’s greatness, hatred of England’s enemies and extra- 
vagant loyalty to England’s queen’’. It was this patriotism which 
made the historical play so very popular. Shakespeare’s historical 
plays are so many glorifications of the English kings. Compli- 
ments to the virginity of Queen Elizabeth, and to the healing gift 
of King James, are frequent in his plays. The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada had made England conscious of her own power and 
superiority. She now desired a pre-eminent place in every sphere 
of activity. With one bound she caught up with her rivals, Spain, 
Portugal and France, in maritime discovery and sea-faring. 
“Literature was swept onwards by this spirit of conquest and self- 
glorification.” ‘England balanced her literary accounts, and was 
ashamed to realise her poverty as compared to France, her indigence 
by the side of Italy, and her virtual destitution in comparison with 
antiquity.” She had faith in her own genius, and marched con- 
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fidently and swiftly ahead to become first in the field of literature, 
as in other fields. 


Peace and Security : Reformation 

It was now for the first time that Englaud got internal peace 
and security. The different forces of disruption were checked 
and held in balance. The conquest of the Armada had removed all 
fears of external invasion, and the union of the crowns of England 
and Scotland had removed another cause of constant friction. The 
Reformation which began in the age of Chaucer had by now achieved 
solid results. The church of England had thrown off the foreign 
yoke by rejecting the Supremacy of the Pope. The fierce feuds of 
Catholic and Protestant were now over, and Puritanism was not yet 
a force in the life of the nation. The Elizabethan compromise made 
England a united nation, and men: were free to devote themselves 
whole heartedly to cultural pursuits. 


Backwardness of the Age 


The age was of great diversity. It was the age of wisdom, the 
age of foolishness, the age of Light and Darkness, the age of reason 
and of unreason, the age of Hope as well as of Despaire. The 
conditions of life were fast changing, but much barbarity and back- 
wardness of the Middle Ages still persisted. It was an age of 
disorder, violence, bloodshed and tavern-brawls. The police was 
inefficient as is shown by the example of Dogberry and Verges in 
Much Ado ; it was unsafe to g0 out after nightfall as the streets were 
dark and deserted and highway robberies of the kind mentioned in 


and brutal, and Criminals, when apprehended, were frequently 
hanged, drawn and quartered. The brutality of the age is also seen 
in such brutal sports as bear-baiting and cock-fighting which were 
special favourites of the people and to which there are constant 
references in the works of Shakespeare, 

Tgnorance and Superstition 


It was an age of ignorance and Superstition. Despite the 
advance of science and learning, the Majority of the people still 
believed in witch-craft and charms and omens of all sorts. re- 
quent appearance of the Supernatural in the works of Shakespeare 
IS a Concession to the Popular faith. We have the ghosts in Juliys 
Caeser and Hamlet, witches in Macbeth, and Fairies in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and The Tempest. Medical Science was still rudi- 
mentary, and all sorts of fantastic cures were prescribed. Lunatics 
were still confined within Solitary cells and whipped for their own 
cure. Itisin this way that Malvolio is treated in the Twelfth 
Night. 


Conclusion 
But despite this coarseness, violance, ignorance and brutality, 
it was an age in which, “men lived intensely, thought intensely, and 
wrote intensely”. Hamlet's remark, “what a Piece of work is man!” 
is the very epitome of the Renaissance Spirit. They were Stirring 
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times, when passions were strong and speculation was rife, when 
everything conspired to bring out the best that was in man. In 
short, it was.a glorious age in which men of genius like Shakespeare 
could make their mark. 
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The Supernatural in Shakespeare 





Shakespeare and the Superstitions of the Age . 

The Supernatural includes all those phenomena which cannot 
be explained by the accepted Jaws of natural science. In the days 
of Shakespeare, there was almost universal belief in the presence and 
power of the unseen. All classes of people, including the king, 
shared this belief. The popularity of Raginald Scot’s, Discovery of 
Witchcraft, king James? Demonology and Middleton’s. The Witch, 
are so many eloquent witnesses to the supernatural terrors of the 
Elizabethans. Most of the forms of the marvellous in which people 
believed were awe inspiring, uncanny and gloomy i.e., demons, 
ghosts, witches, wizards etc. There was another category, too, 
namely the fairies, which was conceived in a lighter vein. 
Shakespeare himself may or may not have believed in this world of 
the spirit, but as a popular dramatist he had to cater to the public 
taste. He freely uses both the categories of the unseen, and ghosts, 
fairies and witches appear and re-appear in one play after another. 
But his supernatural is not so crude and rough as that of the other 
contemporary dramatists; it is always invested with a deep moral 
and psychological significance. An examination of the various 
characteristics of his supernatural will clearly bring out his superior- 
ity in this field. 

The Evolution of His Supernaturalism 

Shakespeare’s concept of the marvellous underwent a gradual 
evolution. Though there is a touch of it in at least half of his plays, 
yet there are four of them, written at different periods of his dramatic 
career, which deal Prominently with this fascinating subject. 
In The Midsummer Night’s Dream, written at the age of 29, 
Shakespeare accepts it in a spirit of light-hearted amused tolerance : 
by the time of Hamlet his attitude changes to one of serious medita- 
tion, in Macbeth it is darkened to pessimism and apprehension ; and 
in The Tempest there is Tenewed faith in good, and the poet returns 
to the freedom and happiness of his youthful fairy fantasy. In the 
play of his youth the fairies have little power over human beings. 
They exercise no moral influence. In Hamlet the ghost has far 

greater powers, but it fails to achieve its purpose. The witches in 
Macbeth have even greater potentialities for evil and wreck the 
human soul. In the Tempest the unseen powers are entirely in the 
control of a man, and can do nothing without his permission. Thus 


( 22 } 
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the poet’s attitude evolved from an uncritical and ready acceptance, 
through doubtings and questionings, to a pessimism and despair 
regarding man’s ability to face the forces of Evil, till in his last 
play, he shows renewed faith in man’s dominion over Evil. 

The Characteristics of His Supernatural 

(1) Correspondence with Popular Belief—Shakespeare invests 
his supernatural with all the circumstances and characteristic fea- 
tures of popular superstitions, so that it may be readily accepted by 
his audience. The Hamlet ghost, for example, appears in eerie 
circumstances, on a cold and dark night. It does not speak till it is 
spoken to. It inspires terror in the hearts of those who see it, and 
it vanishes as soon as it is daylight. ‘‘AlIl these were current ghostly 
superstitions and clever dramatic use was made of them by the 
poet” (C. Clark) Similarly in Macbeth, the witches in their various 
characteristics conform substantially to those of popular imagina- 
tion and conception. They are poor and ragged, skiny and 
hideous. They are dressed like women but grow beards which makes 
one, like Banquo, doubt their sex. While most critics of Shakespeare 
find them terrible, Harrison is one of those who consider them ridi- 
culous. They appear in foul weather when there is thunder, light- 
ning and storms. They have gifts of prophecy ; can cast spells and 
raise apparitions. The incantation scene in the play bears witness 
to their powers. 

(2) Its Subjective Nature—In all these respects, the super- 
natural in Shakespeare corresponds closely to the prevalent belief ; 
but it is much more refined and is invariably imparted a deeper 
significance. His supernatural is both objective and subjective. 
The ghost in Hamlet is objective for it physically appears on the 
stage and is seen by many people. Later on, when it appears in the 
Queen’s closet, it takes on a subjective turn and is seen by nobody 
except Hamlet. The ghost of Banquo in Macbeth is a psychological 
phenomenon. It is an objectification or externalisation of the guilt- 
obsessed imagination of Macbeth. That is why none else of the 
characters sees it : it does not speak, and it vanishes as soon as 
Macbeth takes heart and exclaims : 

‘Hence, horrible shadow ! 

Unreal mockery, hence !” 
Such are also the ghosts of Ceaser in Julius Ceasar, the apparition 
seen by Richard JII in the play of that name, and the one seen by 
Posthumus in Cymbeline. The spirit of Hermoine seen by Antigonus 
in The Winter's Tale is “the only instance in the whole of 
Shakespeare where the supernatural presence of a living person is 
recorded” (C. Clark). Shakespeare obviously intended that the 
judicious among the audience would take such ghosts to be mental 
hallucinations, while the uneducated would regard them as the 
restless spirits of the dead visiting the earth for some special reason 
as _Tevenge, retribution, warning, or the guidance of those still 
iving. 

The wierd sisters of Macbeth, too, are not simply the crude 
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witches of popular superstition, but have been imparted a deeper 
psychological significance. As H. B. Charltan points out, “the 
witches are the embodied malevolence which bubbles up from 
Nature’s earth’’. They hover the border land between the natural 
and the supernatural, and fuse the two in the dark mystery of man’s 
universe. They, no doubt, have an objective existence for they are 
seen both by Macbeth and Banquo, but they also symbolise the 
unseen forces of evil which surround puny mortals on all sides. 
Moreover, through them, the dramatist has objectively represented 
the temptation and evil lurking within the soul of Macbeth. That 
is why Macbeth is startled by their prophecy, while Banquo remains 
calm and undisturbed. It is Only at a later stage, when guilt has 
entered his soul, that he grows Susceptible to them. 


(3) The Supernatural Integral to Action—As a matter of fact, 
the supernatural is ever brought by the dramatist in the closest rela- 
tion with character and action. The witches of Macbeth are integral to 
the plot, they shape the course of events ; they are the motive power 
of the drama. They also serve to intensify the atmosphere of horror 
and dread in the plays. Similarly, the ghost in Hamlet is not a 
meaningless apparition ; it “‘starts the train of contradictory thoughts 
in Hamlet’s brain which makes the whole play” (C. Clark). 

(4) It is Suggestive and Not Compulsive—However important 
may be the part assigned to the Supernatural, it has no powers of 
Compulsion. It can only suggest a particular course of action, it 
can never compel a character to act in a particular manner, 

The ultimate responsibility lies with the human actors ofa play 
and not with the super-human. Thus the witches are able to tempt 
Macbeth because he already has temptation within his soul ; Banquo 
1S not tempted because he is free from all evil. The actions of 
Macbeth issue out of his character, he is perfectly free to resist the 
temptation of the witches. They merely Prophesy the future 
event ; they never tell him how to fulfil that Prophecy. The idea 
of murder is entirely Macbeth’s own: he had already discussed it 
with his wife. In Hamlet, the ghost reveals the past and is believed 
only when it is corroborated. It really fails in its Purpose for the 
Prince hesitates, doubts and delays, and finally is moved to kill 
the murderer of his father by other causes altogether. Thus the 
influence of the supernatural, though profound, is only limited. 
“Man remains his own Master, it can only tempt, Suggest, appeal 
and persuade ; it cannot command, nor compel.” 

Its Aloofness 

Shakespeare was skilful enough to make only a Sparing use of 

these unseen forces. His supernal beings remain aloof, and do not 
mingle freely with human beings, as do those of lesser playwrights 
like Middleton, Fletcher, Greene, Decker etc. His supernatural is 
never repetitive. He knew that familiarity breeds contempt, that 
terrifying beings lose their Power to terrify the more they are seen. 
That is why their appearance in the plays of Shakespeare jis Strictly 
limited. The weird sisters in Macbeth were given only two appear- 
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ances by Shakespeare—one at the beginning of each half of the 
drama. The other witch-scenes are now generally accepted as 
interpolations. But still their influence is felt throughout the play. 
The ghost of Ceaser, though he appears only once, henceforth 
dominates the whole action and seems to shape the destinies of the 
conspirators. Such is Shakespeare's craftmanship. 


Mary A. Woods Quoted 

We may fittingly conclude this discussion of the supernatural 
in Shakespeare, by quoting the excellent summary of the charac- 
teristics of the ghosts of the dramatist given by Mary A. Woods: 
“They (the ghosts) areno mere stage accessories. They have a func- 
tion and a dignity that compel the awe-struck recognition of the most 
careless. They are Messengers from the unseen, Ministers of Justice, 
Avengers of crimes that, but for them, might have remained unpunished. 
They stand for the Nemesis which is a prime factor in all the plays, 
though here, as in real life, it may seem to work slowly, falteringly, 
even at times capriciously.” 


M. 
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Shakespeare’s Concept of Tragedy 


Te a 


Shakespearean tragedy, in the main, conforms with the defini- 
tion of Aristotle, but it violates the principles of the Greek philoso- 
pher in one important Tespect: its action is not all serious ; its 
seriousness is often relieved by the comic. In this respect Shakespeare 
was but holding a “mirror to life” in which joys and sorrows, tears 
and smiles, frequently alternate. He was thus a greater artist than 
the other dramatists who blindly followed Aristotle. 


Shakespeare’s Tragic Period 

Shakespeare has left behind him a number of great tragedies, 
written during different Periods of his career, They are : 

(1) Richard LIT and Richard II. 

(2) Romeo and Juliet f 

(3) Julius Caesar and Antony and Cleopatra ; 

(4) Timon of Athens and Coriolanus ; 

(5) Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth and King Lear. 


The last four are his greatest creations and rank among the 
greatest tragedies of the world, They are the dramatist’s tour de 
force, and all discussions of his tragic art centre round them. 


The Theme: Struggle Between Good and Eyjl 


The theme of a Shakespearean tragedy is the Struggle between 
Good and Evil, resulting in serious convulsions and disturbances, 
Sorrows, sufferings and deaths, Says Dowden, “Tragedy as con- 
ceived by Shakespeare is Concerned with the ruin or restoration of 
the soul and of the life of man. In other words, its subject is the 
struggle of Good and Evil in the world.” It depicts men and women 
struggling with Evil, often succumbing to it, and brought to death 
by it. Through their heroic struggle, we realise the immense 
spiritual potentiality of tan. “For Shakespeare tragedy becomes 
the stern, awful, but exalting, picture of mankind’s heroic struggle 
towards a goodness which enlarges and enriches itself as human 
experience grows longer and wider through the ages.” [t is for this 
reason that Charlton calls a Shakespearean tragedy, “the apotheosis 
(or glorification) of the soul of man.” It is also for this reason that 
it never leaves behind a depressing effect. It soothes, consoles and 
strengthens. 


( 26 ) 
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The Melodramatic Note : ; 

Before we proceed further with the consideration of the different 
characteristics of his tragedies, it would be well to remember that 
our dramatist wrote for the stage and not for our armchair reading. 
He strove to display “themes essentially stirring, and often melo- 
dramatic, and that his primal thought was dramatic effectiveness’”’ 
(A. Nicoll), In his tragedies, he presents a rich series of excitements 
that is likely to rouse the most apathetic audience. The themes of 
all the four great tragedies are sensational. For example, Macbeth 
has its witches, its ghosts and apparitions, its murder in a darkened 
castle, its drunken tipsy porter, and its thrilling sight of Lady 
Macbeth walking in her sleep. In Hamlet, we have the ghost and 
the grave-diggers, in Orhello night alarms and sword fights, and in 
King Lear the celebrated “trio of madness”. ‘Obviously this is 
only the outward framework; beyond and within this external 
sensationalism, Shakespeare has placed a more subtle, a more poeti- 
cal, and a less tangible tragic spirit’ (A. Nicoll). Every one of his 
tragedies is an expression of some human passion or failing and its 
disastrous consequences. Any discussion of his tragic vision must 
be primarily concerned with this inner or higher tragedy which is the 
soul or essence, and not with the external framework of sensa- 
tionalism. 


The Tragic Hero 

A Shakespearean tragedy is pre-eminently the story of one 
person, ‘‘the hero” or at most of two, the hero and the heroine. It 
is only in the love-tragedies, Romeo and Juliet, and Antony and 
Cleopatra, that the heroine is as much the centre of action as the 
hero. There are, no doubt, a number of other persons, but the 
attention is concentrated on the main figure. A typical Shakespearean 
tragedy is single star. The story leads upto and includes the death 
of the hero—at the end, the stage is often littered with corpses. ‘“‘It 
is essentially a tale of suffering and calamity conducting to death” 
(Bradley). 


His Exalted Rank and Status 

The tragic heroes are all conspicuous persons who “stand ina 
high degree.” They are either kings, or princes, or great military 
generals indispensable for the state. Thus Hamlet is a prince, Lear 
is a king, Macbeth belongs to the royal family, and is a trusted 
kinsman and general, and Othello is a great warrior and brave 
general. Shakespeare’s conception of tragedy is medieval, for he is 
not concerned with the fate of the common man, with his sorrow 
and suffering which is the concern of a modern tragedy. These 
exalted personages suffer greatly; their suffering and calamity is 
exceptional. Thus, Macbeth after the murder suffers the tortures of 
Hell, as if there were scorpions in his brain: Othello is on the rack 
with jealousy for the greater part of the play; Lear goes mad and 
raves; and Hamlet’s soul is torn within. Their suffering is con- 
trasted with their previous happiness. The hero is such an important 
personality that his fall affects the welfare of a whole nation or 
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empire, and when he falls suddenly from the height of earthly great- 
ness to the dust, his fall produces a sense of the powerlessness of 
man and the omnipotence of Fate. This is one of the ways in 
which the playwright introduces an element of universality in his 
tragedies. 


An Exceptional Individual—The Tragic Flaw 
The tragic hero is not only a person of high degree, he also 
has an exceptional nature. He is built on a grand scale. He has 
some passion or obsession which attains in him a terrible force. He 
has a marked one-sidedness, a stong tendency to act in a particular 
way. They are all driven in some one direction by some peculiar 
interest, object, passion, or habit of mind. Bradley refers to this 
trait as the tragic flav. Thus Macbeth has “vaulting amibition,” 
Hamlet “noble inaction”, Othello credulity and rashness in action, 
and Lear the folly and fondness of old age. He is passionate and 
lacks in self-control. Owing to the fault or flaw of his character, 
the tragic hero falls from greatness. He errs, and his error, joining 
with other causes, brings ruin upon him. Jn other words, his 
character issues in action, or action issues out of his character. It 
is in this sense that ‘‘Character is Destiny’ is true of a Shakespearean 
tragedy. The character of the hero is responsible for his actions; 
and from this point of view they appear to be instruments shaping 
their own destiny. As Bradley puts it, “The calamities and catas- 
trophe follow inevitably from the deeds of men, and the main source 

of the deeds is character.” 


Tragic Waste 
The tragic hero, no doubt, has this particular flaw which spells 
his doom, but otherwise he is an admirable character—a genius, a 
great warrior, or an exceptionally honest and virtuous person. But 
all this exceptional human material suffers and is wasted. Hence 
it is that a Shakespearean tragedy leaves behind a very strong 
impression of waste. At the close of the tragedy the Evil does not 
triumph ; it is expelled but at the cost of much that is good and 
wholly admirable. For example, the fall of Macbeth not only means 
the death of evil in him, but also the waste of much that was essen- 
tially noble. It is in the fitness of things that Iago be punished, but 
it also Jeads to the ruin of good represented by Desdemona and 
Othello. So also in Hamlet and King Lear the Good is destroyed 
along with the Evil. There is no tragedy in the expulsion of Evil; 
the tragedy is that it involves the waste of Good. 
Sources of Tregedy : Character and Destiny 
When we say that “Character is Destiny” in Shakespeare, we 
do not state the full truth. His tragedies, as A. Nicoll points out, 
are not mere tragedies of character but “Tragedies of Character and 
Destiny.” There is a tragic relationship between the hero and 
his environment. Fate or destiny places him in just those 
circumstances and situations with which he is incapable of dealing. 
Fatal forces seem to hover over his head. For example, Macbeth 
is exposed to such temptation to withstand which he would have 
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had to be contented and unaspiring, as well as firm of will. But it 
is exactly these qualities he lacks. He is weak of will, has ambition, 
longs for the crown, and desires personal aggrandisement. The 
situation in Othello requires calm and cool thinking, but it is just 
this quality which the hero does not have; in Hamlet swift action 
would have saved the situation, but the hero is given to brooding 
thought and noble inaction. In King Lear the circumstances require 
cool thought, but Lear is rash and hasty. Interchange their res- 
pective circumstances, and there would be no tragedy at all. In 
other words, the flaw_in the character of the hero proves fatal for 
him only in the peculiar circumstances in which cruel Destiny has 
placed him. 


Three Complicating Factors 


As a matter of fact, the characteristic deeds of the hero i.e. 
deeds issuing from his character, are influenced, and complicated, by 
the following three additional factors : 


Some abnormal conditions of mind as insanity, somnambulism, 
or excitable imagination resulting in hallucinations. Thus King 
Lear suffers from’ insanity, Macbeth has hallucinations, and Lady 
Macbeth walks in her sleep. The deeds that proceed from such 
abnormal conditions of mind are not characteristic or voluntary. 
Such abnormality never orginates deeds of any dramatic importance, 
though it may influence the course of action and precipitate the fall 
of the hero. 


The supernatural, ghost and witches. The supernatural element 
is not a mere illusion of the hero. The witches in Macbeth and 
the ghost in Hamlet have an objective existence as they are seen by 
others also. Further, the supernatural does contribute to the action, 
and is often an indispensable part of it. But it is always placed in 
closest relation with character. It gives a confirmation and distinct 
form to the inner workings of the hero’s mind. The ghost which 
Brutus sees is an expression of his sense of failure; the witches in 
Macbeth are symbolic of the guilt within his soul; and the ghost 
in Hamlet results from the suspicion already present in his mind. 
But its influence is never of a compulsive kind ; we are never allowed 
to feel that it has removed the hero’s capacity or responsibility of 
dealing with the situation in his own way. It is merely suggestive ; 
the hero is quite free to accept the suggestion or to reject it. But 
the hero follows its bosom. It is in this way that the supernatural 
hastens the downfall of the hero. 


In most of the tragedies chance plays a prominent part, as it 
does in life itself. Such chance happenings always work against the 
hero and quicken his downfall. It is just a chance that Romeo never 
got the Friar’s message about the potion, and that Juliet did not 
awake from her sleep a minute sooner; that Desdemona dropped 
her handkerchief at the crucial moment, and that Bianca arrived on 
the scene just in time to serve the purpose of Iago; that the pirate 


ship attacked Hamlet’s ship and he could return to Denmark so 
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soon ; and that Edgar’s messenger arrived too late at the Prison to 
Save Cordelia’s life. 


Macbeth is the only tragedy of Shakespeare from which chance 
events are conspicuously absent. The dramatist makes only a Sparing 
use of such accidents, for any large admission of it would weaken 
the causal connection between character and action, and so spoil 
the tragic effect. It is for this reason that accidents occur only when 
the action is well advanced and the impression of the causal sequence 
is too firmly fixed to be impaired. 


The Conflict —Katharsis 

The action of a Shakespearean tragedy always develops 
through conflict. The conflict is both external and internal. It may 
be between two persons, or group of persons representing opposing 
interests. The hero is one of the two persons, or belongs to one of 
the two groups. This is the external conflict. There may also be 
an internal struggle in the mind of the hero between two opposite 
ideas or interests which pull him in different directions So that the 


Ing. Lear suffers terribly as a result of the Ingratitude and treachery 
of his daughters. In this way, the soul of the hero is laid bare before 
us. This spectacle of suffering is terrible and heart-rending and 
arouses the emotions of pity and terror—the two tragic emotions 
according to Aristotle. A Shakespearean tragedy is truly 
“Kathartic” i.e, it purges the readers of the emotions of self-pity and 
terror. They compare their own sorrows and sufferings with those 
of the hero, realise the comparative insignificance and pettiness of 
their own troubles, and SO are better able to bear them. It is in 
this way that Shakespeare enlists our Sympathies for his heroes, 
despite the villainy of some of them. 


Regeneration of the Tragic Hero 


It may also be noted at this place that though the tragic hero 
cannot be saved from ultimate doom, he is granted just before the 
end a glimpse of what might have been a conversion in outlook 
which enables him to die with a sane and cleansed mind. “A true 
conception of their own actions, painful as that may be, sheds light 
into their souls.’? They form a fresh attitude towards life which 
banishes a part of the evil in their beings. Macbeth, villain though 
he may be, realises a new beauty in existence, when he thinks of all 
that might have been—the friends, the esteem and the sincerity 
which by his own actions he has lost. Othello and Lear regain 

some of their former nobility and dignity just before the end. 
Antony and Cleopatra, Brutus and Cassius, are never so great and 
heroic as at the moments of their death. 4 sort of calm descends 
on the tragic hero right in the manner of the greatest Greek tragedies. 
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It is owing to this serenity at the end that the readers are never left 
crushed or pessimistic, despite the tremendous waste involved. 


The Ultimate Power 

One more question remains to be considered. What is the 
ultimate power in the tragic universe of Shakespeare ? For, the one 
definite and clear impression which a Shakespearean tragedy creates 
is that individuals, however great they may be, are not the makers of 
their own destiny. We constantly feel that there is some ultimate 
power working through the tragic hero, influencing him from within 
and without, making him act in a particular manner and driving 
him to his doom. Shakespeare never defines this power aptly and 
clearly, and this intensifies the impression of some fearful mystery 
surrounding human life produced by his tragedies. 


No Poetic Justice 


But one thing Shakespeare makes quite clear—that this order 
or ultimate power is moral. It is just. Its justice may be terrible, 
but still our sense of justice is always satisfied. Of course, there is 
no poetic justice in a Shakespearean tragedy. Poetic Justice means 
that ‘‘prosperity and adversity are distributed in proportion to the 
merits of the agents.” The tragic heroes suffer more, infinitely 
more, than is merited or deserved by their faults. The good and 
the virtuous are often crushed and they do not get that prosperity 
which they fully deserve. Lear and Othello suffer terribly out of all 
proportion to their faults ; and Desdemona and Cordelia are wholly 
good. ‘Poetic Justice” is not a fact of life and so Shakespeare, 
the realist, does not introduce it in his tragedies. 


Partial Justice 

However, there is partial justice: virtue may not be rewarded 
but evil is always punished. The ultimate power is just and moral 
in the sense that it shows itself favourable and partial to good, and 
inimical to evil, and that evil is always destroyed in the end. All 
disturbances and convulsions are produced by the evil; the ultimate 
power reacts against it violently and relentlessly. ‘‘Tragedy on this 
view is the exhibition of that convulsive reaction.” The evil against 
which the moral order reacts is not something outside it; it is 
within it and a part of it. It has engendered it along with the good. 
When it is expelled and destroyed, the moral order expels and des- 
troys a part of itself. But together with evil it also destroys, as we 
have already noted above, a part of the good which is so dear to it. 
But why should this be so? Why should the ultimate power 
generate evil and then expel it? Shakespeare provides no answer 
to this riddle of life. He was writing tragedy, and tragedy would 
not be tragedy, if it were not a painful mystery. In a Shakespearean 
tragedy, says Bradley, “we remain confronted with the inexplicable 
fact, or the no less inexplicable appearance of a world travailing for 
perfection, but bringing to birth, together with glorious good, an 
evil which it is able to overcome only by self-torture and self-waste. 
And this fact or appearance is tragedy.” 
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Conclusion 

In short, the dramatist’s tragic vision is solemn, terrible and 
convincing in its reality. As Raleigh puts it, “They (tragedies of 
Shakespeare) deal with greater things than man ; with powers and 
passions, elemental forces, and dark abysses of suffering; with the 
central fire which breaks through the crust of civilisation, and 
makes a splendour in the sky above the blackness of ruined homes.” 
Man is presented with a choice, and the essence of the tragedy is 
that the choice is impossible. 
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Shakespeare’s Roman Plays 
Or 
Shakespeare’s Treatment of Roman History 





Close Adherence to History in the Roman Plays 

Plays dealing with Roman History were frequent on the 
Elizabethan stage. Shakespeare, who always took care to sail with 
the popular wind, has also left behind him three plays based on 
Roman History. These plays are, 

(1) Julius Caesar, 1601 

(2) Antony and Cleopatra, 1608 

(3) Coriolanus, 1609 


For the themes of his Roman plays Shakespeare is indebted largely 
to North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives. He has adhered more 
closely to his original in his treatment of Roman history than he 
did while writing the series of plays dealing with English history. 
He has deviated from history only when he was compelled to do so 
by the needs of dramatic art. However, this does not mean that 
there is faithful recording of facts. There may be literal fidelity to 
fact sometimes, but more often than not the dramatist has succeeded 
in capturing the spirit of the remote far off ages which he was 
dramatising. There is ordering and selection of material, there is 
much condensation and invention, but still he remains true to the 
spirit of the times. As Dr. Johnson puts it, he takes care to make 


his characters human beings, before he makes them kings and 


Romans. 


Causes of Shakespeare’s Interest in Roman History 

It will be noticed that Shakespeare’s interest in Roman history 
began only with the turn of the century. Various factors account 
for this new interest of the world’s immortzl poet. For one thing, 
the popular interest in English history largely resulted from the 
upsurge of patriotism following the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
By the turn of the century this patriotic impulse had waned, there 
was increasing internal unrest, and so the national story did not 
inspire such curiosity and delight. Secondly, Shakespeare had already 
written ten plays on the history of his land, and thus had exhausted 
such episodes as had a special attraction for his age. Thirdly, he 
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might have felt that not only would the annals of other lands have 
more charm and interest, they would also give a freer scope to his 
art. Following the Renaissance, there had been a spurt of transla- 
tions and practically all the masterpieces of antiquity had been 
translated by the end of the 16th Century. His contemporaries were 
already familiar with Roman history, had a keen desire to know 
more about those remote ages, and hence nothing could have been 
more natural for Shakespeare than to turn to the annals of ancient 
Rome for his themes. 


The Roman Plays : Comparison with English Histories and the 
Tragedies 
The Roman plays differ from the English Histories both in the 
selection of their material and in the treatment of the selected 
material. Selection of themes for the English History plays was 
influenced by contemporary historical interests. These interests were 
the unity of the country under a strong sovereign, rejection of Papal 
domination, and the power, prestige and safety of the country 
against such enemies as France. All the ten plays on English history 
deal with rivalry for the throne, the struggle with the Pope of Rome, 
and the success or failure of the English in France. Even minor 
episodes and events apparently of little dramatic value were selected, 
and the dramatist could well afford to do so, for he was dealing with 
national history familiar to the people at large. But while dealing 
with Roman history the circumstances were different. Despite keen 
interest in antiquity, Roman history was known to the people only 
in the mass, so to say, and they were likely to be impressed only by 
the outstanding features. He, therefore, selected episodes of more 
salient interest and more catholic appeal. The fall of Caesar, the 
throwing away of the world for love, are events fraught with tragic 
possibilities and bound to excite the interest and wonder of the 
audience. They are momentous events not only of national, but of 
international, interest and significance. Further, the treatment, too 
of this material is different. The English history plays, even the best 
of them, can hardly be described in terms of the ordinary drama. 
They cannot be classified either as comedies or tragedies. The 
Roman plays, on the other hand, are all tragedies. There is invari- 
ably a tragic problem in the career of the hero, and it finds a tragic 
solution in his self-caused ruin. But this does not mean that they 
follow the tragic technique of the four great tragedies of the 
dramatist. The Roman plays differ from the great tragedies in as 
much as the background, the atmosphere, and the environment is 
always provided by the larger political life of the state. The chief 
characters are always exhibited in relation to the great mutations in 
the state. The political vicissitudes and public catastrophes are not 
of such interest and significance in the tragedies proper. 


Awkwardness in Structure : Its Causes 


While dealing with Roman history, as also with English history, 
Shakespeare was dealing with known and accepted facts and he 
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could not take liberty with his sources as he does in the comedies 
and the tragedies. As a Historical dramatist, he was subordinated 
to his subject. He could introduce variations only in details, but 
had to adhere faithfully to the main course of events. Often the 
historic material was not easily aminable to dramatic treatment, and 
put a severe strain on his art. Thus, as Dr. Bradley points out, in 
the middle of Antony and Cleopatra, owing to the undramatic nature 
of the material, there is an excessive number of brief scenes and the 
dramatis personae are changed too frequently. In Julius Caesar 
there are such super-fluities as the ‘(famous and wonderful quarrel 
scene” and the episode of Cinna’s murder. ‘Shakespeare puts up with 
an occasional awkwardness in the mechanism rather than fail to give 
what he considers a faithful picture” (MacCallum). 


Jnaccuracies and Anachronismis 


However, this does not mean that in the Roman Plays he has 
succeeded in re-constructing the past accurately. Shakespeare, like 
the Elizabethans in general, had little historic sense, and distinctive 
contrasts in manners and customs were but scantily recognised. 
There was a good deal of similarity between Roman life and 
Elizabethan life and Shakespeare can well bring out this similarity. 
But distinctive differences between the two are generally missed. 
Thus there are glaring anachronisms in all the three Roman plays. 
Even in weightier matters, he failed to distinguish the peculiar 
features which differentiated the life in ancient Rome fro mthe life 
in his own age. His approximation to actual conditions of Roman 
life is closest in Antony and Cleopatra, for war, love and feasting 
were characteristic features of Renaissance life as well. He was out 
of sympathy with the Republican cause and so in Julius Caesar 
he is not true ‘to the whole situation. In his treatment of Roman 
history, he does not give us the features that mark it off from every 
other civilisation, but rather those that it possessed in common with 
his own age. He even introduces into his picture qualities that are 
characteristic of Elizabethan rather than of Roman life. 


Idealisation of Reality 

Thus his treatment of Roman‘history is marked with a dual 
characteristic : it combines a pious regard for the facts of history 
with complete indifference to critical research. The fact is that 
Shakespeare was neither an antiquarian nor a classical scholar like 
Ben Jonson, and, therefore, we do not find in him any scholarly 
accuracy or fidelity to fact. Facts are accepted as they are without 
any critical investigation or verification, He was an imaginative 
artist, and certain aspects of his material were realised in his mind 
with all the power of his imagination, emotion, passion and experi- 
ence. Hence it is that his deliniations are often more authentic than 
those of far greater scholars. He may not reproduce the minor 
peculiarities but he gives us the very essence of the times, the spirit, 
“the living energy and principal of it all” (MacCallum). «He does 
never distort history. He may introduce fictitious characters like 
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Lucius in Julius Caesar and Silius in Antony and Cleopatra but such 
fictitious characters do never interfere in the political story. “No 
unhistorical person has historical work to do, and no unhistorical 
episode affects the historical action” (MacCallum). He presents 
historical truth as idealised by his poetic imagination. 


Standard of Judgement : Moral and Spiritual 


The angle of vision, the standard of judgement by which human 
achievement is measured is different in the Roman plays from the 
vision with which human achievement is viewed in the English 
histories. In the English histories worldly success or worldly failure 
is the test of greatness. Dowden emphasises this point and writes, 
“Success in the visible material world, the world of noble, positive 
action, is the measure of greatness in the English historical plays’’. 
Henry V is an ideal king because he is a practical man of action 
and successful in the worldly sense. Jn the Roman plays, on the 
other hand, the standards of success are moral and spiritual rather 
than worldly. Cassius is practical and shrewd and the course of 
events would certainly have been different had he been the leader 
instead of Brutus. But it is Brutus rather than Cassius whom we 
love and esteem. This is so because he is a man of moral integrity, 
which he prizes above all his worldly possessions and which he 
retains upto the very end. In Antony and Cleopatra the impression 
again and again created is that worldly glory, power and pelf is 
contemptible and love is far superior. For Antony kingdoms are 
clay, and the world is well lost for love. 


Human Nature Fashioned on a Grand Scale 


Human nature in the Roman plays is fashioned ona grand 
scale compounded of weaknesses as great as its Strength. The 
principal figures are all Titans, mighty Colossuses who stalk the 
world with giant strides. Caesar is a mighty figure, “more dangerous 
than danger itself”. Antony, the descendant of Hercules, is a giant, 
a veritable Mars when in armour. He rules half the world. has 
hundreds of kings as his attendants, and gives away kingdoms, as if 
they were mere toys. Cleopatra, of infinite veriety, is a wonder of 
the East and the West. She can ensnare Caesars and mighty Roman 
generals in the meshes of her rare charms ; she gives gorgeous feasts 
that have become a legend, outwits Octavius Caesar, and rises to 
the sheehts of royal grandeur and dignity at the moment of her 
death. 


Moral Failure, the Cause of Ruin 


But these mighty Titans have faults equally great, and these 
faults ultimately bring about their ruin. Antony knows no self- 
control, and his lordly nature and heroic powers go waste, owing 
to his blind infatuation for Cleopatra. Both of them are given to 
pleasure, though pleasure of a magnificent kind, and hence their down- 
fall. Caesar is over-ambitious, tyrannical and arrogant and hence 
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he arouses the hostility of the lords and senators of Rome. Coriol- 
anus brings about ruin on himself by his inordinate pride. These 
are all figures drawn to heroic proportions, and through their moral 
degradation, Shakespeare has highlighted ethical values and the need 
for moral control and orientation of life. 
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General Introduction to the Play— 
Its Chief Features : Its Outline Story 





Date of a Shakespeare Play : Ways of Determing it. 

It is very difficult to determine exactly the date of composition 
of a Shakespearean play. There are two ways of determining the 
probable date on which a particular play was written. This is done 
either by (1) External evidence i.e., reference to the play in the 
Stationer’s Register or in some other contemporary record (2) or by 
Internal evidence i.c., allusions in the play to contemporary events, 
and its language, style and versification. 


The Probable Date of “Julius Caesar” 

Now both external and internal evidence indicate that Julius 
Caesar must have been written about the year 1600. The play is 
not mentioned in Mere’s list of Shakespeare’s plays published in 
1598. It is, therefore, clear that the play must have been publi- 
shed after 1598. In Wever’s Mirror of Martyrs, published in 1801, 
there is a passage which clearly refers to Julius Caesar. From this 
evidence it can safely be concluded that the play must have been 
composed before 1601. Shakespeare’s Hamlet was written in 1601-2, 
and there are several passages in it which Clearly allude to the 
present play. From all this evidence, we can conclude with full 
certainty that Julius Caesar must have been composed in 1600. 

Internal evidence also indicates that 1600 is the probable date 
of the composition of Julius Caerar. In thought, style and versifica- 
tion, it bears close resemblance to other plays of Shakespeare written 
during this period. The percentage of prose is low, and rhymed 
lines are fewer than in the earlier plays, but not so few as in the 
plays of a later period. The proportion of double-endings and weak- 
endings also indicates that the play must have been composed in the 
vear 1600. 


Its Moral Tone : Resemblance with Hamlet 
The moral tone of the play also favours this date. There is 
utter absence of that note of bitter cynicism which is sounded in 
other plays, even of a slightly later date. It closely resembles Hamlet 
which was written in 1601. Both these plays are tragedies of 
thought and character, rather than of action. Each is the tragedy 
of a man who feels he has a great duty to perform, wishes to per- 
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form that duty, but is unable to perform it. The failure arises from 
the fact that he lacks resolution and is much given to ‘“‘brooding 
thought”. Both plays turn upon a murder, and in both the spirit 
of the murdered man plays an important part in the unfolding of 
the plot. 

It is for all these reasons, both external and internal, that 1600 
is generally accepted as the date of composition of ‘Julius Caesar”’, 
and the suggestion of Malone that it was written in 1607, in con- 
tivation with the other Roman Plays, is rejected. 


The Source of the Play 

The principal source of the play is Sir Thomas North’s transla- 
tion of Plutarch’s The Lives of Noble Grecians and Romans. The 
lives of Caesar and Brutus furnished the dramatist with the bulk 
of his material, but suggestions were also provided by the lives of 
Antony and Cicero. Shakespeare has followed his source closely 
as far as the general programme is concerned, but has introduced 
significant alterations and modifications in details and in charcterisa- 
flop. In this way, he has transformed history into effective 

rama. 


Time-analysis 
The historical time covered by the play extends over a period 

of three years, from B.C. 45 to B.C. 42. But the time of dramatic 
action is only six days, and it is divided into Acts and Scenes, with 
brief intervals, as follows : 

Day 1: Act I, Scene i and part of Scene ii 

Interval 
Day 2: Act I, Scene ii 
Day 3: Act II and III 


Interval 

Day 4: Act IV, Scene i 
Interval 

Day 5: Act IV, Scene ii and ili 
Interval 

Day 6: Act V 


Its Title 

The title of the play Julius Caesar has come in for a good deal 
of criticism. It is pointed out that Julius Caesar dies in Act II, 
while the hero of a tragedy should die only at the end. Brutus, it 
is said, is the real hero and the tragedy aught to have been named 
after him. However, it must be remembered that though Caesar 
is assassinated in First Scene of the Third Act, his infiuence is felt 
throughout. After his death, his spirit controls the action, and it 
is even more powerful than Caesar living. There is civil war in 
Rome and instead of one Caesar there are three—Octavious, Antony, 
and Lepidus. 
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The play represents the triumph of Caesarism over Republi- 
canism and hence it has been fittingly named after Caesar. 


Its Theme 

Julius Caesar is both a political tragedy as well as a tragedy of 
character. As a political tragedy it depicts the decay of Republi- 
canism and the rise of Caesarism or Imperialism. As a tragedy of 
character it shows that ‘Good cannot come out of evil.” Brutus is 
“noble, wise, valiant, and honest.” but he comes to a bad end. He 
commits a crime’ (murders Caesar) to free his country from the 
tyranny of Caesar (as he thinks) and thus brings upon himself and 
his country greater evils than he sought to avert. 


Outline Story 


The plot of the play is simple. Julius Caesar has grown all- 
powerful in Rome. He has won a number of victories, extended the 
territories of the Roman empire, and brought home rich spoils. The 
people love him, and it is intended that he should be crowned as the 
king. 

However, his increasing power has excited the jealousy of a 
number of important senators of Rome, chief of whom is Cassius. 
He organises a conspiracy to murder Caesar. His reasons are per- 
sonal, but he gives them a patriotic colour. He succeeds in per- 
suading Brutus, a noble and honourable Roman, and a trusted 
friend of Caesar, to join the conspiracy. He does so, for he is an 
idealist, and is easily convinced that the liberty of Rome is really in 
danger at the hands of Caesar. 

Caesar is murdered in the Roman Senate Hall. His death is 
followed by Civil War, chaos and confusion. The Republicans— 
Brutus, Cassius and others—are opposed by the royalists—Antony, 
Octavius Caesar and Lepidus, Antony, who is a clever orator, is 
easily able to win over the people to his side. The Romans fail to 
understand the noble principles of Republicanism of by which Brutus 
Justifies the murder of Caesar. They are excited to mad fury by 
Antony’s appealsto the love of Caesar for them and the services 
which he had rendered to them. 

_, The final and decisive battle is faught in the battle-field of 
Philippi. The Republicans are routed, and Cassius and Brutus com- 
mit suicide, The monarchists are now left in full control of the situa- 
tion. They divide the Roman empire among themselves, and so 


Rome now has three Caesars instead of one—Octavius, Antony, and 
Lepidus. 
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Historical Background to the Play 





In the year 59 B.C., three of the chief men of Rome, Pompey, 
Caesar and Crassus, entered into a political alliance known by the 
name of the First Triumvirate. Of these men, Pompey had disting- 
uished himself by his superb victories in Sicely, Spain and Asia, 
and was known as the most successful military commander of the 
time. Caesar, who was really the greater man, was as yet known 
more or less as a man of pleasure, who had achieved enormous 
popularity by lavish expenditure of money and had a genius also for 
political intrigue. Crassus was the richest Roman of the age. All 
the three were aristocrates by birth, and Pompey was an aristocrate 
also by his sympathies. Caesar had been closely identified with the 
popular party from the very beginning of his career. But, whatever 
their personal views might have been, towards the year 59 B.C., they 
all found themselves driven to espouse the popular cause, partly 
because of their ambition and love of power, and partly because of 
the perversity of the Senate. 


One immediate result of the combination was the partition of 
the Roman empire among the triumviri. Caesar became the Governor 
of Gaul, Pompey of Spain and Africa, and Crassus of Asia. Caesar 
left at once for his province, remained there for the next ten years, 
and achieved a brilliant reputation for himself as a conqueror and 
general. Meanwhile the triumvirate, which had been originally 
formed for five years, was renewed in 55 B.C. for another five years. 
But it fell to pieces almost immediately after such renewal. The 
reasons for this dissolution were many. Julia, Caesar’s daughter, 
who had been married to Pompey, died in B.C. 54; Crassus was 
killed in Syria in B.C 53; and Pompey, whose sympathies were al- 
ways with the aristocrates, was won over by the Senate to repudiate 
some of the terms of his compact with Caesar; the chief of such 
terms being that Caesar would be allowed to stand for the Consul- 
ship without coming to Rome, and while he was still in command 
of his army in Gaul. 

Caesar, on his part, was not to be cowed down by Pompey’s 
defection. He was sure of the support and allegiance of the army ; 
and so, in defiance of the Senate’s orders, he crossed over from Gaul 
to Italy, at the head of a single armed legion, in B.C.49. The 
Tapidity of his movements and the energy and decision of his 
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measures bewildered his foes. Pompey, accompanied by the majori- 
ty of the Senate, left Rome as untenable, and fled to Brindsi, with 
Caesar hot at his heels, and crossed over to Greece. By 49 B.C., 
Caesar was undisputed master of Italy, and so he remained till his 
death in B.C. 44. 

His first military measure was to cross over to Spain and 
defeat Pompey’s lieutenants. Thence returning to Italy and receiv- 
ing the dictatorship and consulship both, he followed Pompey to 
Greece, and defeated him decisively at the battle of Pharsalia in 
January, B.C. 48. After various conquests in Egypt and Asia, all 
achieved with bewildering rapidity and completeness, Caesar returned 
to Rome in July, was granted a four-fold triumph for his many 
victories and received the dictatorship of Rome for ten years. In 
November of the same year, he again crossed over to Spain, and 
crushed the forces of Pompey’s sons in the great battle of Munda. 
He returned to Rome in the September of the same year. 

His own end was, however, drawing near. At the feast of the 
Lupercal, February, 44, he was thrice offered a crown by Antony, 
but was thrice obliged to reject it out of fear of public displeasure. 
Meanwhile, the adherents of the Senate party had formed a con- 
spiracy to assassinate Caesar, and on the fifteenth of March, B.C. 44, 
he was assassinated while attending a meeting of the Senate in the 
Curia Pompey. 

Caesar’s murder was followed by civil war and the various 
events depicted in the play. 
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Scene-wise Summary of the Play with 
Critical Comments 





ACT I: Scene i 


The scene is laid ina street of Rome. The Roman people 
are enjoying a holiday and crowding the streets to welcome Caesar 
and to rejoice in his triumph over the sons of his old rival, Pompey. 
The senators, Flavius and Marullus, angrily rebuke the people and 
drive them out of the streets.. They are jealous of the growing 
power of Caesar and so do not want that his victory should be 
celebrated in this way. 

Shakespeare’s opening scenes are masterpieces. They at once 
strike the key-note of the play. Thus the present scene tells us of 
the atmosphere of intrigue and uncertainty that prevails in Rome 
and which will soon result in the murder of Caesar.. The fickle 
nature of the Roman mob is also indicated. 


ACT I: Scene ii 


This scene, too, is laid in a street of Rome. Caesar passes in 
procession to the Forum to celebrate the festival of Lupercal. A 
soothsayer bids him beware the Ides of March. The procession 
passes on, and Brutus and Cassius are left alone. Cassius is jealous 
of Caesar and is organising a conspiracy against him. He incites 
Brutus against Caesar. He appeals to his patrotism and his love for 
the people of Rome, and Brutus is moved. When Caesar with his 
followers is returning from the feast, Brutus detains Casca to hear 
from him an account of what has happened. Casca relates how 
Antony had thrice offered the crown to Caesar and how reluctantly 
Caesar had declined it. Brutus then leaves, promising to think over 
the matter. On the departure of Brutus and Casca, Cassius hits upon 
a plan for winning over Brutus to join his conspiracy against 
Caesar. 

The scene is important in more ways than one. It reveals the 
characters both of Brutus and Cassius. The conSpiracy against 
Caesar is gaining ground. ’ 


ACT I: Scene iii 


A few days later, on a stormy night, Casca meets Cicero in a 
strect of Rome and tells him of the unnatural happenings he has 
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seen. Cicero remains unmoved and soon after goes away. Cassius 
appears and working upon the agitated mind of the superstitious 
Casca easily induces him to join the conspiracy against Caesar, 
adding that a party of conspirators is already waiting for him in 
Pompey’s theatre. Cinna, who soon arrives, is sent to throw certain 
forged letters from the people of Rome, containing appeals _ to 
Brutus, in places where Brutus is likely to come across them easily. 


The storm in nature is symbolic of the agitation in the minds 
and hearts of the conspirators. It also symbolises the storm of 
civil war which is soon to overtake Rome. 


ACT II : Scene i 


The scene takes place on the same night and is laid in the 
garden of Brutus’ house. The storm is still raging. Brutus, being 
unable to sleep, is walking in his orchard brooding over the words 
of Cassius. He resolves to join the conspiracy, for he concludes that 
the liberation of Rome can only be accomplished by Caesar’s death. 
The conspirators enter and are welcomed by Brutus. Cassius 
succeeds in persuading Brutus to join them, and the details of the 
plot are discussed. Brutus disapproves of the suggestion that 
Antony should be killed with Caesar. The conspirators, to make 
sure of Caesar’s going to the Capitol next day, decide to go to his 
palace and escort him to the Senate. Then they disperse. 

Brutus’ wife Portia now arrives in the garden and urges him 
to tell her the secret cause of his recent worry and strange behavi- 
our. She cuts open her thigh to prove that she-is a brave woman 
and can bear any secrets. Brutus promises to tell her his secret 
and she withdraws. __Ligarius then enters and is told of the conspi- 
racy. 

The scene throws a flood of light on the character of Brutus. 
He is essentially a noble man who is ready to do every thing 
“honourable” for his country. But he is an idealist and has no 
knowledge of practical politics or of such intriguing politicians as 
Cassius. Besides this, he thinks too much, and his thinking is ill- 
logical and wrong. This makes Julius Caesar a tragedy of thought 
as much as a political tragedy. 

The scene also brings out the wifely love and devotion of 
Portia. 


ACT II : Scene ii 


We are now taken to the palace of Caesar. On the morning 
of the Ides of March, Caesar is entreated by his wife, Calpurnia, 
not to go to the Senate as she has been alarmed by the unnatural 
happenings she has heard of and the evil dream she has herself 
dreamed. The priests also declare the omens to be unfavourable 
to Caesar. Caesar should better stay at home. But Caesar boasts 
of his being too terrible a personage to be terrified by danger. How- 
ever, he yields to his wife’s entreaties and agrees not to go out that 
day.  Decius enters, and by artful flattery induces Caesar to dis- 

regard the fears of his wife and go to the Senate. Brutus and the 
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others conspirators now. come to .Caesar’s house as arranged and 
join Decius in persuading Caesar to go to the Senate. Caesar yields 
to them, and goes out with them. 


The scene shows Caesar as boastful and proud. He is also 
inconstant and fickle. Thus the faults of his character are driving 
him to his doom. 


ACT II : Scene iii 


The scene is laid in a street of Rome. It is the Ides of March. 
Artemidorus reads a paper warning Caesar of the danger he stood 
in from the conspirators. He is a well-wisher of Caesar and he 
intends to hand the letter to Caesar as he passes by him in the street 
on his way to the Senate. 


ACT IL: Scene iv 


The scene is Jaid in another street, on the same morning. 
Portia, to whom Brutus has imparted the secret of the conspiracy, 
is much agitated, and cannot rest patiently in the house after Brutus 
has left. She is worried about the safety of her husband, and is 
distracted, as if she were mad. 


ACT III : Scene i 


Caesar proceeds to the Capitol, the conspirators and others 
following. Meeting the soothsayer in the way, he taunts him with 
the failure of his prophecy. Artimedorus gives him the paper 
warning him of the approaching danger, but Caesar does not read 
it. On reaching the Capitol, he takes up the business of the Senate. 
Mettilus Cimber requests Caesar to recall his brother from banish- 
ment. The other conspirators join him in the entreaty. Caesar 
haughtily refuses to reconsider his decision. The conspirators then 
attack him. When Brutus also stabs him, Caesar is much pained, 
and falls down dead. The conspirators proclaim, ‘Peace, freedom 
and liberty’. Antony, who had fled in the confusion, sends a 
messenger to ask permission to have an audience with the conspira- 
tors. The permission is readily granted, and Antony returns. Seeing 
Caesar’s dead body, he laments his death and utters a prophecy that 
there will be confusion in Rome. It is settled that Antony will 
deliver a funeral speech as one of the friends of Caesar, after Brutus 
dee eroree: Brutus gives him the permission, much against Cassius’ 
wish. 


The conspirators depart, leaving Antony in charge of the dead 
body. A messenger arrives with news of the near approach of 
Octavius. 


The murder-scene has been described so vividly that one can 
visualise it clearly. It is a tribute to the dramatist’s power of 
description. Brutus commits another blunder in allowing Antony 
to speak over the dead body of Caesar. Antony’s prophecy will 
come true, there will be civil war in Rome, and Cassius and Brutus 
will be defeated. Caesar may be physically dead, but his spirit 
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lives on and influences the course of events. “Caesar dead is more 
powerful than Caesar living.” 


ACT IIE : Scene ii 


The scene is laid in a street of Rome. At the funeral of 
Caesar, Brutus makes a speech in the market-place in which he 
justifies the murder of Caesar, and the audience are so pleased that 
they desire “to make him the Caesar.” Then after Brutus is gone, 
Antony makes a speech in which he stirs the feelings of the people 
to such an extent that they break out into a mutiny against the 
murderers of Caesar. Cassius and Brutus fly out of the city. 

The scene is important in many respects. It brings out the 
skill of Brutus and Antony as orators. Brutus in his speech appeal- 
ed to the reason and understanding of the Roman mob. But a mob 
has no mind ; it cannot think and judge for itself. Hence it is that 
Brutus fails. Antony, on the other hand, appeals to the heart of 
the people. He tells them of the great love that Caesar had for 
them, and the services he had rendered to them. He teads out the 
will of Caesar. The result is the mob is emotionally excited and 
forgets the reasons for Caesar’s murder given by Brutus. Antony 
is thus a much more clever orator than Brutus. Indeed, his speech 
is regarded as a classic of oratory. 

The scene also reveals that the Roman people are not yet ripe 
for democracy and hence the murder of Caesar, “was not only a 
crime but a blunder.” 


ACT III : Scene iii 


_ The scene is laid in another street of Rome. The citizens in 
their fury slay Cinna, the poet, mistaking him for his name-sake, 
Cinna, the conspirator. 

The scene is Shakespeare’s comment on the nature of a mob. 


The people are fickle, rash and excitable, and hence unfit for govern- 
ing themselves. 


ACT IV : Scene i 


___ The scene now shifts to a room in Antony’s house. The three 
Triumvirs—Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus—meet together and 
draw up a list of persons to be killed. Lepidus is used as a mere 
tool by the other two. 

The scene throws a flood of light on the character of Antony, 
He is shown to be a man of intriguing, unscrupulous nature. He is 
so callus that he does not care even if the name of his sister’s son is 
included in the list of those who are to be killed. 


‘ACT IV: Scene ii 


_ The scene changes from Rome to the camp of Brutus and 
Cassius near Sardis. Brutus and Cassius have @ quarrel over the 
wrongs each has suffered from the other. 
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ACT IV : Scene iii 
The quarrel between Brutus and Cassius intensifies. They move 
to the camp of Brutus to discuss matters in private. The Charge 
against Cassius is that of corruption and extortion, Cassius is at 
first highly incensed, but afterwards cools down and is reconciled to 
Brutus, when Brutus tells him of Portia’s death. A council of war 
is then held and it is decided, against the opinion of Cassius, that the 
Republican army should march forward to Philippi and give battle 
to Octavius and Antony there. After the council, Brutus reads a 
book in his tent, and just then the ghost of Caesar appears and tells 
him that it is his evil genius and that he will see it again at Philippi. 
The quarrel-scene, as it is called, is one of the most wonderful 
scenes in all Shakespeare’s plays. It reveals the characters both of 
Brutus and Cassius. The decision to move to Philippi is a blunder 
and it will lead to their undoing. 
ACT V : Scene i 
Octavius and Antony encamped at Philippi are surprised to see 
the Republican army coming to give them battle there, A parley. 
between the leaders of both the parties results in mutual abuses. Hot 
words are exchanged. Brutus and Cassius then discuss the moral 
propriety of suicide and determine what they will do in the event of 
defeat. The two friends bid farewell to each other, for it is possible 
that they may be killed and so may never meet again. 
ACT V: Scene ii 
The scene is a continuation of the previous one. Brutus ordered 
the attack too soon. Cassius is defeated and thinking that his lieute- 
nant, Titinius, is captured and an utter rout is imminent, commits 
Suicide. Titinius, coming back, sees Cassius dead and out of grief 
slays himself with his sword. Brutus and others enter soon after and 
find Cassius and Titinius dead. 
ACT V: Scene iii 
The battle at Philippi continues but it is clear that the Repub- 
lican cause is lost. Cato, the younger, is slain. Lucilius, declaring 
himself to be Brutus, yields to the enemy and is taken to Antony, 
who discovers the trick. But he is glad that Lucilius has been taken 


’ prisoner. 


ACT V : Scene iy 

Brutus is defeated and he appeals unsuccessfully to his friends 
to slay him. At length Strato consents, and helps Brutus to commit 
suicide. Octavius and Antony enter as he falls dead. Antony pays 
a glowing tribute to Brutus. “The battle ends and Octavius and 
Antony go away, “‘to part the glories of this happy day”, 

The spirit of Caesar thus triumphs over his enemies. The 
Republican cause is lost and Rome will henceforth have three Caesar’s 
instead of one. It is clear that crime does not pay and no good can 
come out of evil. 
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Characters of the Play 





(a) JULIUS CAESAR 


The Caesar of Plutarch: Shakespeare’s Writing Down of Him 

The Caesar of Shakespeare is quite different in character from 
the Caesar of history as depicted by Plutarch. The real Caesar was 
a genius—a shrewd man of action, a man of penetrating intellect, an 
able General, and a brave soldier. ‘Of the mightiest creative power 
and yet at the same time of the most penetrating judgment ; of the 
highest energy of will and the highest capacity of execution; filled 
with republican ideals and at the same time born to be a king; a 
noble Roman in the deepest essence of his nature”. He was a per- 
fect man and a perfect ruler. But for dramatic reasons, Shakespeare 
has written down Caesar a little, 


Caesar in the Play : Proud and Boastful 

In the play, we see very little of Caesar’s greatness, rather what 
we hear of him is in most cases unfavourable. He Strikes one as 
proud, arrogant and boastful. The senators, Flavius and Marullus, 
speak of his “growing feathers”. Cassius complains of Caesar’s 
‘becoming a god’ or, “a Colossus bestriding the world”. Casca tells 
Brutus and Cassius that Caesar’s refusal of the crown offered to him 
at the feast of Lupercalia was out of fear of public disapproval. In 
reality, he wanted to accept it. Decius tells us of his fondness for 
flattery. All this creates the impression that he is a man cold 
and calculating, boastful, proud and insulting, obstinate and rude. 
This impression is further confirmed by his attitude towards the 
petitioners in the Senate, and by his boasting that, “he is more dan- 
gerous than danger itself”, and that he is, “as fixed as the Northern 
star”. The result is that, as Hudson points out, he seems, ‘‘/itle 
better than a strutting piece of puff-paste’’. 


Reasons for Shakespeare’s Writing Down of Caesar 

Why has Shakespeare represented Caesar in such an unfavour- 
able light? There is a satisfactory explanation for this, but before 
it is offered it may well be asked whether Caesar has really been 
shown in an unfavourable light. First, in this connection, it 
should be remembered that much of the criticism of Caesar comes 
from the other characters of the play who are all hostile to him. 
Flavius and Marullus, as members of the Senate, have to uphold 


( 48 ) 
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popular rights against the despotic government of Caesar. Cassius 
is frankly jealous of him and it is envy or personal malice that is at 
the root of his criticism of Caesar’s character, Casca is not to be 
taken seriously, for he is a cynic and is in the habit of finding fault 
with everything and everybody. The remark of Decius should not 
be taken as true of Caesar’s character generally, for his remarks are 
meant for a special purpose—to soothe Calpurnia’s fears and to 
induce Caesar to go to the Senate. Secondly, it should be remem- 
‘bered that Caesar has been Presented in his old age, and quite 
naturally he suffers from the various weaknesses that come with age. 
Thus he has grown superstitious. He is physically weak, and has 
fainting fits. Thirdly, there are dramatic reasons why Shakespeare 
has not represented Caesar as possessed of the heroic qualities he did 
actually possess in ample measure. The theme of his play is not the 
life of Caesar, but the tragedy of Caesar, and the tragedy would 
have become a mere ‘butchery’, if Caesar had been represented as 
perfect. The tragic hero suffers owing to some fatal flaw in his 
character, which brings about his downfall. Caesar’s pride and 
ambition excite envy, and thus cause his ruin. 
His Faith in God ; His Lefty Courage 

But while he has not been represented as a faultless hero, he 
has certainly not been painted as a villain. Leaving apart the praise 
of him by Antony, his virtues, so far as they are revealed in the 
play, are sufficiently good to make him fairly worthy in our eyes. 
He is a believer in the will of God, . 


What can be avoided : 
Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods ? 


He is brave and untouched by the fear of death : 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men Should fear : 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come. 


These words breathe not only a lofty courage and defiance of 
death, but also a philosophic spirit, a mind which can put a 
Spiritual interpretation upon death itself. 

His Kingly Virtues : Majestic Bearing 

We have also the testimony of Artemidorus, a foreigner in 
Rome, in whose eyes Caesar is an example of virtue exposed to 
malicious envy. Moreover, Caesar’s arrogance and self-assertion 
that strikes us as an undesirable trait was, in the Elizabethan age, 
and more so in the Roman world of Caesar’s time, regarded as not 
only perfectly in keeping with dignity; but also as an essential 
quality of sovereignty. It should be noticed that Caesar has a 
manly scorn for falsehood. He rebukes Calpurnia for her sugges- 
tion that he should send word to the Senate that he will not come, 
because he is not well : 

Shall Caesar send a lie ? 
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Further, be loves the people of Rome, and has a greater regard for 
them than for his private interests. When Artemidorus wants him 
to read his ‘‘schedule” first, on the ground that it concerns him 
personally, Caesar says, 

What touches us ourself shall be last served. 
He opens the deliberations of the Senate by inquiring what public 
grievances there were for him and his Senate to redress : 

What is now amiss 

That Caesar and his Senate must redress ? 
His rejection of Mettilus’ suit, though accompanied by an expres- 
sion of pride and rudeness, is based on the soundest and oldest 
principles of law now expressed in the words, “the king can do no 
wrong” : 

Know, Caesar doth not wrong, nor without cause, 

Will he be satisfied. 


Charle Knight rightly says, “that he has acquired the policy of 
greatness—to seem what he is not.” 
His Real Greatness : Power and Influence 


We thus see that Shakespeare has not wilfully belittled Caesar. 
He has presented only so much of him as suited his dramatic 


purpose. For dramatic reasons, his faults have been emphasised _ 


and his virtues have been mentioned only casually, yet we have been 
made to feel his greatness, and his power and influence. The cons- 
Piracy against him occupies the first part of the play ; his assassi- 
nation comes in the middle of the play, and the latter half of the 
play shows the influence which Caesar’s spirit exercised over the 
Roman world. The entire action of the play centres round him. 
We may conclude with Brutus’ dying words, 


O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet ! 
(6) BRUTUS 


Honourable and Patriotic 


Whenever one thinks of Brutus, the word “honourable” ins- 
tantly comes to the mind. He is “‘honourable” and also intensely 
patriotic. The family of Brutus had been for generations honoured 
in Rome for its republican spirit. As Plutarch puts it, his ancestors 
“did from the streets of Rome the Tarquin drive, when he was called 
a king.” This fact Brutus never forgot; nor would he have been 
allowed to forget. it, had he been so disposed. Upon this theme 
Cassius continually harps when he wishes to gain him over to his 
cause, ‘“‘There was a Brutus once,” etc., he reminds him and he must 
be worthy of his noble ancestory. Ligarius addresses him as “Soul 
of Rome,” and recalls his honourable ancestory. His motto is 
“Peace, freedom, and liberty”, and the reason he assigns to the 

eople for the murder of Caesar is, “‘Not that I loved Caesar less but 
that I loved Rome more”. His honest opinion is that there could be 
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no man, “‘no vile, that will not love his country”. Lastly, we have 
Antony’s testimony to his patriotism, carrying the greater weight 
from the fact of its being the evidence of an opponent : 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar ; 

He only, in a general honest thought 

And common good to all, made one of them. 
His Idealism 

Thus Brutus is noble and patriotic, sitting “high in all the 
People’s hearts”. And yet his cause is a-failure. Why does he fail? 
It is to his idealism that his failure must be attributed. He lacks 
knowledge of the practical world of action. “He is a philosopher 
rather than a man of action ; a good theorist, but a bad conspirator.” 
He is bookish and not practical. His idealism is disastrous alike 
to himself and to his party. He cannot, as Cassius could, take 
a clear view of facts. He gives reasons to the mob when 
they require stirring words to rouse their emotions, their love of 
country, etc. He has no eyes to see that republicanism in Rome is 
dead, that the people want a Caesar (a Strong ruler), and that all 
his fellow-conspirators are guided only by envy. 
His Gentleness 
Closely connected with this idealism is his gentleness. His 

gentle and considerate nature is seen in his relations with every one, 
but more particularly with his wife “dear to him as are the ruddy 
drops that visit his sad heart.” Equally considerate is he to his 
loving and lovable little attendant, Lucius, whom he regards with 
almost fatherly affection. 


His Mistakes : 

These two qualities,'his idealism and his gentleness, are the 
causes of the four great mistakes which he commits as leader of the 
conspiracy against Caesar: 

(1) He did not consent that Antony should be murdered along 
with Caesar. 


(2) He allowed Antony to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

(3) Against Cassius’ better judgment, he decided to move 
from Sardis to Philippi, to “put all to the hazard of a battle as soon 
as might be possible.” 

. (4) He gave the word of battle, too, soon. But, his errors 
notwithstanding, his gentleness is one of the most beautiful traits of 
his character, as the poet must himself have thought, when -he put 
into Antony’s mouth the following praise : 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, ‘‘This was a man !? 


His Lack of Worldly Wisdom: His Philosophy 
Brutus is a philosopher, and has-a philosopher’s idealism and 
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lack of worldly wisdom. He belongs to the Stoic school of philo- 
sophy “which held that pleasure and pain are independent of out- 
ward circumstances, and are of no significance in themselves ; that 
a life virtuously spent leads to happiness ; that the wise man cannot 
really meet with misfortune, outward calamity being divine instru- 
ment of training designed to teach indifference to external condi- 
tions; and that virtue is to be cultivated for its own sake” (Wood 
and Wood). Such was the philosophy by which he had ordered 
his early life; but his philosophy could not be of any good to him 
through the trials and dangers of his later years. Even before the 
assassination of Caesar, he loses something of his usual calm. He 
is agitated and cannot conceal his anxiety from his wife. His quarrel 
with Cassius shows him to have become peevish, and subject to fits 
of ill-temper. He confesses that he is “‘sick of many griefs”, upon 
which Cassius remarks : 


Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evil. 


However, it must be said to his credit that he bears the death of 
his wife Portia with stoical patience and endurance. It is a great 
loss to him, and he is grief-stricken, but he dismisses it, as if it were 
of no consequence. 


His Failure as an Orator 


Mark Antony, in his famous oration, modestly declares him- 
self to be “no orator as Brutus is’, and the student of the play is 
consequently led to regard Brutus as anexcellent orator. Such, 
however, is not the case. Onthe contrary, Antony is an orator ; 
while Brutus is not. The speech of Brutus makes no deep impres- 
sion upon the Roman mob, which is easily moved by Antony 
Antony effects his purpose ; Brutus does not. Brevity and logical 
precision are the chief features of the speech'of Brutus. He appeals 
to the reason of the mob, while Antony appeals to its heart and 
easily wins it over. 


His Reasoning : Diseased and IIlogical 


_ Brutus is a staunch Republican. Hatred of the very na 

king, and dread of tyranny, are so firmly rooted in his yatta ee 
the instigations of Cassius were scarcely necessary to impel him to 
join the conspiracy against Caesar. The chain of reasoning by 
which he persuades himself to join the conspiracy shows that his 
thinking process is diseased. He knew, he admits, that Caesar is 
not a tyrant by nature ; but then there was a possibility that sover- 
eignty might “change his nature’’, and, therefore, he says, he must, 


Think him as a serpent’s egg. 
hich, hatched, would, as his kind ischi 
And kill him in’the shell. ge he eae 


“Such is the erroneous argument, based u iti 
neo it, pon a mere supposi 
an assumed possibility and making no allowance for his ae pce 
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ble errors of judgment, by which Brutus arrives at the conclusion 
that Caesar must be killed” (Wood and Wood) 
A Tragedy of Moral Idealism 

The tragedy of Brutus is a “tragedy of reflection”, as well as a 
trygedy of “moral idealism”. He is an idealist, who like Brutus 
is called upon to set right the times that are “out of joint”, and 
hence suffers terribly, and meets his doom ultimately. However, 
he dies bravely in the “high Roman fashion,” and so dying wins 
the admiration of even his enemies. 


(c) CASSIUS, THE FOIL TO BRUTUS 


A Foil to Brutus : His Jealous Nature 

The character of Cassius has been conceived as an antithesis 
to Brutus. He is a foil to Brutus, whose opposite he is in almost 
every respect. Above all, he is a contrast in this, that whereas 
Brutus has, ‘‘no personal cause to spurn .at Caesar,” Cassius is 
envious of Caesar’s greatness and hates him for personal reasons. 
Consequently, he has a keen eye for his defects, none for his merits. 
Regarding himself as Caesar’s equal, if not indeed as his superior, 
he cannot bear to occupy an inferior position. Comparing his 
own physical strength with that of Caesar, he wonders why, 


This man 

Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body, 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 


He cannot endure that an ordinary man like him, who has “faint- 
ing fits’, whom he once defeated in a swimming match, and then 
helped to reach the shore, should “‘bear the palm alone”. His 
envious nature is written on his face : 


Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look. 


Caesar knows no.man more to be avoided than “‘that spare Cassius”, 
for experience has taught him that, 


Such men as he, be never at heart’s ease, 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves. 


A Cunning Politician : His Practical Ability 

Cassius is a cunning and intriguing politician. In fact, he 
possesses all the qualities that combine to make the successful politi- 
cian. He is a shrewd judge of human nature: 


He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. . 


He has an idea of the real nature of Antony, while Brutus regards 
him as merely a frivolous youngman. That is why he suggests that 
Antony should also be killed. Later on, he does not like that 
Antony should also speak in Caesar’s funeral and events prove that 
ke was right. He has great practical ability, takes things seriously, 
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and impresses others with his seriousness of purpose. He is quick 
in action and ready to take advantage of every opportunity. He is 
cautious and does not care much about the morality of his deeds. 
He acts according to the needs of the situation. Thus he does not 
hesitate to raise money by extortion and bribery, when circums- 
tances require it. He knows human nature and knows that there 
are few, “‘so firm that cannot be seduced”. He, therefore, suggests 
that they should bind themselves with an oath. He uses just the 
right arguments with Brutus to win him over to his purpose, and 
knows exactly what manner to adopt towards Casca and the other 
conspirators. In respect of every one of the points upon which his 
Opinion differs from that of Brutus, he is always right and Brutus 
wrong. 


His Real Nobility 


He is the originator, the organiser, and the very soul of the 
conspiracy, which might have succeeded had he not always yielded 
to Brutus upon most important questions of policy. That he was 
not merely a cunning politician but also had some noble qualities 
of head and heart is clear from his friendship with Brutus, and from 
the fact that he always respects his wishes. Brutus would not have 
honoured him with his confidence and close friendship had he not 
possessed many noble qualities. Brutus, after the quarrel, addresses 
him as “noble, noble Cassius’, and upon beholding his dead body 
pays him this tribute : : 


The last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 
It is impossible that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow. 


His Philosophy : His Rash and Choleric Nature 


_ We know from Plutarch that by inclination and education 
Cassius was an Epicurean. He believed that the gods exercised no 
influence whatever upon the world of man and attached no credit 
to omens and portents or to a life beyond this world. Further, he 
believed that happiness or peace of mind, to be acquired only as 
the result of a virtuous life, is the end of all human efforts. He 
appears also to have studied the philosophy of the Stoics, for on 


perceiving the fortitude with which Brutus bore the loss of his wife, 
€ says ; ; 


I have as much of this in art as you, : 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 


He is of too excitable a temperament to make the Stoic philosophy 
the basis of his life. The rash and choleric temper inherited from 
his mother could never remain hidden for long. It is to be seen 
clearly in the quarrel scene. 


His Death : Dignified and Noble 
As was the case with Brutus, who modified his views of life 
just before death, so also the opinions of Cassius, towards the close 
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of his career, undergo a change. Just before the battle of Philippi, 
feeling a premonition of his approaching death, he says to Messala : 


You know that I held Epicurus strong, 
And his opinion : now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do presage. 


His death is dignified. He commits suicide “after the high Roman 
fashion”. The “wreath of victory’, for which he struggled in vain 
during his life, was awarded to him in death. His death exalts him 
above the common run of Roman politicians. 


(d) MARK ANTONY 


A Frivolous Youngman 


When we are first introduced to Antony, he seems to be a 
frivolous youngman given to games and sports, and merry-making 
in general. He takes part in the games on the occasion of the feast 
of Lupercal, and Caesar asks him to touch his Queen, Calpurnia, 
as he (Antony) runs the race. He has as yet no care for the affairs 
of state, and does not yet attend to any serious business. 

Brutus entirely misunderstands Antony, sees only this side of 
his character, and speaks of him with some contempt as a man not 
to be taken seriously. In his view, he is, “‘gamesome”’, “given to 
sports, to wildness and much company’, “who can do no more 
than Caesar’s arm, when Caesar’s head is off”, and consequently 
makes the two: great mistakes, of (1) sparing his life, and (2) of 
allowing him to speak in Caesar’s funeral. Caesar praises him for 
his Jove of plays and music; Cassius calls him ‘‘a masker and a 
revéller.” 


Unscrupulous and Unprincipled 

Besides this, we also know from the play that he is entirely 
unscrupulous and unprincipled. He is greedy, and does not hesitate 
to alter the will of Caesar and deprive the people of much that he 
had left forthem. His treatment of Lepidus, .whom he proposes to 
use first for his own purpose and then to, 


Turn him off, 
Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears 
And graze in commons, 


is the very essence of selfishness ; whilst his conduct in connection 
with the preparation of the list of those who are to be killed 
shows that he is entirely cruel and heartless. 


His Love for Caesar, Sincere and Genuine 


But Shakespeare, in the play, has dwelt more on the attractive 
side of his character. The dramatist has emphasised the good in his 
character. His love for Caesar has been prominently set forth. 
Cassius wisely fears, “the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar” ; there 
is no affection in the emotion he shows upon the death of Caesar. 
He expresses his love for Caesar not only when he could show it 
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with safety, as before the servant of Octavius, but also in the very 
presence of his enemies. ‘Live a thousand years,” he says : 


I shall not find myself so apt to die : 

No place will please me so, no mean of death, 
As here by Caesar, and by you cut off, 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 


The genuine love and friendship for Caesar which Antony shows in 
this scene claims our admiration. It is this love which imparts force 
and eloquence to his funeral oration over the body of Caesar in the 
market-place. Subsequent events proved that he can at times be 
great in deeds as well as in words. 


His Practical Ability and Resourcefulness 

Antony is a man of great ability and his real ability is brought 
out after the murder of Caesar. He is faced with over-whelming 
difficulties, his task is difficult, but he does it with great success. 
He does not hide his grief at the death of Caesar, and yet succeeds 
in throwing dust in the eyes of the conspirators. He acts his part 
so well that they all, except Cassius, are convinced that he is friendly 
to them, and will side with them. He is resourceful, and changes 
himself according to circumstances. At one time he is cunning and 
persuasive ; at another outspoken and bold. Cassius alone under- 
stands his rea] nature, and with reason dreads his power for mischief : 


You know not what you do: do not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral. 


A Great Orator 
And Cassius is right, Antony’s great speech in the Forum is 
one of the finest specimens of eloquence to be found in the English 
Janguage. He understands the psychology of the mob, and so plays 
upon its emotions. He proceeds cautiously and in the beginning 
does not say even a word which can give offence to the conspirators, 
He tells the Romans of Caesar’s great love for them, shows them his 
wounds, and finally reads out Caesar’s will. The result is that the 
* mob is incited to revolt without his speaking even a single word 
against the conspirators. He succeeds where Brutus fails. 


Conclusion 


Although Antony scorned not to bask in the sunshine of a 
Caesar’s smile, and although his own weaker will remained helpless 
before the stronger will of an Octavius, yet he himself has no respect 
for men of only moderate abilities and weak will, who cannot act 
upon their own initiative. For such a man as Lepidus who “must 
be taught, and trained, and bid go forth,” he has nothing but con- 
tempt. Himself unprincipled and unscrupulous, he can admire the 
great and noble qualities of Brutus, but he does never seek to imitate 
them. Shakespeare further developed the character of Antony in 
his famous play Antony and Cleopatra, and there fully brought out 
the undesirable aspects of his character. 
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A Crafty Politician : His Cool Determination 

Octavius is the nephew of Julius Caesar and his adopted son. 
He is the dark and crafty politician, who steps in at the right moment 
to reap the fruits of the efforts of others. His arrival on the scene 
soon after Caesar’s murder shows that though Caesar has been mur- 
dered, Caesarism isnot dead. A great reserve of power is behind 
the calm and passionless exterior of this beardless schoolboy. He 
says little during the conference of the triumvirs, as they arrange the 
details of the proscription, but what he does say is to the point, and 
he imposes his will upon the others, by his cool determination and 
practical commonsense : 


Oct : Your brother too must die; consent you, Lepidus ? 
Lep : I do consent— 
Oct : Prick him down, Antony. 


A Man of Few Words 

He is a man of few words, but what he says is effective and to 
the point. We readin Plutarch that, “he never spake unto the 
Senate nor to the people, nor to his soldiers, but he had first written 
and premeditated that he would say unto them”, and this aspect of 
his character Shakespeare has presented in the play. He grows im- 
patient as he listens to the abusive language and recriminations 


which the generals of the two sides hurl at each other on the plains 
of Philippi. He cuts them short saying : 
Come, Antony, away ! 
Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth ; 
If you dare fight today, come to the field ; 
If not, when you have stomachs. 


: Cool and Calculating 
He is cool and calculating, and takes the lead in every situation 
in which he is called upon to act. Although young and inexperienced 
in wars in comparison with the brilliant and experienced - Antony, 
he nevertheless assumes leadership and acts as if he were in sole 
command of affairs : 
Act: Octavius, lead your battle softly on 
Upon the left side of the even field. 
Oct: Upon the right hand I ; keep thou the left. 
Ant: Why do you cross me in this exigent ? 
Oct: I donot cross thee ; but Iwill do so. 
And afterwards, although his wing had been overthrown by Brutus’ 
power, yet he still, in the presence of Antony, assumes the position 
of the sole commander : 
So call the field to rest ; and let’s away, 
To part the glories of this happy day. 
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After Brutus’ death, he gives instructions regarding his funeral and 
puts Antony into the background. 


(f) -» LEPIDUS 


Lepidus is the third and the weakest of the triumvirs. The 
weak character of Lepidus affords a strong contrast to the more 
powerful natures of the other two triumvirs—Antony and Octavius. 
He appears as an active character in one scene alone, in. which he is 
sent to Caesar’s house to ‘‘fetch the will hither”. He is referred to 
by Antony as “‘a slight, unmeritable man, meet to be sent on errands . 
“a barren-spirited fellow’, who ‘must be taught, and trained, and 
bid go forth” : 


One that feeds 
On objects, arts, and imitations 
Which, out of use and staled by other men, 
Begin his fashion. 
Antony talks of him, “but as a: property.” 


In short, he is stupid and inefficient and is used merely as a 
tool by the other two. 


(g) PORTIA 
“A Softened Reflection of Brutus”? 


Portia, the wife of Brutus and Cato’s daughter, has been called 
by Mrs. Jameson, “a softened reflection of Brutus”. Her character 
is a reflection of that of her husband. Husband and wife possess 
but one mind and one soul. She is his “true and honourable wife’, 
accustomed to share all his thoughts, his pleasures, his griefs. 

Her Wifely Pride and Self-assertion 
She is proud of her ancestry and her husband : 

f grant, Iamawoman ; but withal 

A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife ; 

I grant, lam awoman : but withal 

A woman well-reputed,—Cato’s daughter. 

Think you Tam no Stronger than my sex, 

Being so fathered and so husbanded ? 

_ _ Like her father and her husband she has cultivated Stoicism, 

thinks of herself as a strong woman, who is steadfast and able to 
suffer for others : 


I have made strong Proof of my constancy, 
Giving myself a voluntary wound 

Here in the thigh ; can I bear that With patience, 
And not my husband’s secrets ? 


Therefore, she asserts her right as a wife to know the secrets of her 
husband, and Brutus has to yield to her request. 


Her Feminine Weakness 


But the self-discipline to which she had schooled herself would 
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not enable her te bear the terrible strain of knowing the secret of the 
conspiracy, for she was a woman before she was a philosopher. She 
could suffer, but she could not endure suspense. Her anxiety and 
love for Brutus could be kept in bounds by no rules of philosophy. 
Her impatience to learn the issue of the conspiracy, almost drives 
her mad, as is clear from the scene with Lucius. She herself grows 
conscious of her weakness and says, 


T have a man’s mind, but a woman's might. 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel ! 


She was the possessor of her husband’s secret, and thus she dis- 
covered for herself, ‘(how weak a thing the heart of woman is’. 


. Her Distraction and Death 

The manner of her death shows how her attempt to struggle 
against nature ended in failure. Suspense and over-wrought feeling 
broke her heart, and in a fit of madness she commits suicide. Brutus 
thus relates to Cassius the cause of her death : 


Impatient of my absence, 
And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong—for with death 
That tidings came : with this she fell distract, . 
And, her attendants absent, swallowed fire. 


She dies distracted and her death reacts on the mind of Brutus, and 
makes him more agitated still. He tries to conceal it, but it is 
apparent that the sad news has overwhelmed him with inward gloom. 
Henceforth, he is not his usual self. 


(h) CALPURNIA 


Calpurnia, the wife of Caesar, is a woman of a different nature. 
Shakespeare has presented her as, in almost every respect, a contrast 
to Portia. She is weak with no individuality of her own. She cannot 
assert her wifely rights, as Portia does. Caesar frequently orders her 
about, and does not care much for her wishes. He orders her to 
stand in the way of Antony, and she agrees to do so without saying 
a word. He goes to the capital against her wishes. Once his own 
fears have been set at rest by the interpretation of her dream by one 
of the conspirators, he goes to the capital without carying the least 
for her. He would sometimes “humour” her ; but in the marriage of 
Caesar and Calpurnia there is not, as there was in the case of Brutus 
and Portia, a secret sympathy, wedding heart to heart and mind to 
mind. She does not, like Portia, share her husband’s ambitions, 
plans, and secrets. He does not impart to her his fears. Her influ- 
ence over him is, in short, negligible. She is treated as a mere child, 
and is helpless before the will of her dominating husband. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 
‘JULIUS CAESAR. 
OcTAvius CAESAR, 1 


Marcus Antonius, > triumvirs after the death of Julius Caesar. 


M. AemILius Leripus, J 
CICERO, : 

Lh 
PuBLIUus, +} senators. 
PopiLius LENA, J 
Maréus Brutus, } 
Cassius, 
Casca, 
TREBONIUS, 
LIGARIUS, 
DeEcius BRuTUS, 
METELLUS CIMBER, 
CINNA, 
Fiavius and MARULLUS, tribunes. 
ARTEMIDORUS of Cnidos, a teacher of rhetoric. 
A Soothsayer. 
CINNA, @ poet. 
Another Poet. 
LuciLius, 
TITINIUS, 
MESsSALA, 
Young CaTo, 
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VoLUMNIus, J 
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conspirators against Julius Caesar. 


oC ———-——_— 


friends to Brutus and Cassius. 


VARRO, 
CLitus, 
CLAUDIUS, 
STRATO, 
Lucius, | 
Darpanius; J. 
PINDARUS, servant to Cassius. 


servants to Brutus. 


CALPURNIA, Wife to Caesar. 
Portia, wife to Brutus. 


Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, &c. 
SCENE 


During a great part of the play at Rome ; afterwards 
near Sardis, and near Philippi. 
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JULIUS CAESAR 
ACT I 
Scene I. Rome. A street 


Enter FLavius, MARULLUS, and certain Citizens 


Flav. Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home. 
Is this a holiday ? what ! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not to walk 
Upon a labouring day without the sign 
Of your profession ? Speak, what trade art thou ? 5 


First Citizen, Why, sir, a carpenter, 


Marullus. Where is thy leather apron and thy rule ? 
What dost thou with thy best apparel on ? 
You, sir, what trade are you ? 


: Second Citizen. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, 
Tam but, as you would say, a cobbler. 11 


Marullus. But what trade art thou? answer me directly. 
Secend Citizen. A trade, sir, thatI hope I may use witha 


safe conscience ; which is, indeed, sir, a mender of bad soles. 14 
Marullus. What trade, thou knave? thou naughty knave 
what trade ? 16 


_ Second Citizen. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with me: 
yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you. 


Marullus. What meanest thou by that ? mend me, thou saucy 
fellow ! 20 


Second Citizen. Why, sir, cobble you, 
Flavius. Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 


Second Citizen. Truly, sir, all that I live by is wi 
t uly, sir, ith the awl : 
T meddle with no tradesman S matters, nor scments matters ; ae 
withal I am, indeed, sir, a Surgeon to old shoes; when they are in 
great danger, I re-cover them. As Proper men as ever trod upon 
neat’s leather have gone upon my handiwork, Pot 
Flavius. But whatfore art not in thy shop to-day 2 
Why dost thou lead these men about the Rech? ae 


Second Citizen. Truly, sir, to wear out the} 
. A eir shoe - 
self into more work. But, indeed, sity We make Rae BS my: 
Caesar, and to rejoice in his triumph, Y, see 


( 62 ) 
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ACTI 
ScENE I. Rome. A street 
FLavius, MARULLUS and some Citizens enter 


Flavius. Go home, you idle fellows. Do you think that this 
is a holiday? Don’t you know that this is a working day and that 
you, being mechanics, should not walk in the streets without wearing 
the badges of your professions? (To one of the citizens) Speak, sir, 
to what trade do you belong ? 

First cit. Sir, [am a carpenter. 

Marullus. If you are a carpenter, where is your foot-rule and 
your leather apron? Why are you putting on your holiday clothes? 
(To the second citizen) and you, sir, what is your trade ? 

Second cit. Truly, sir, as compared to a skilled workman, 
you might say that I am only a cobbler. 

Mar. But whatis your occupation? Answer my question 
without beating about the bush. 

Sec. cit. Mine is a trade, sir, which I hope I can follow with 
a good conscience. I ama mender of old soles. 

Mar. But tell me what is-your trade, you knave, you rogue 
and rascal? 

Sec. cit. I request you, sir, not to be angry with me. But if 
you are out (angry) I know how to mend you. 

Mar. What do you mean by saying that you can mend me, 
you rascal ? 

Sec. cit. Why, sir, I simply mean that I could mend your 
shoes (if they were out or torn.) 

Flavius. So it means you are a cobbler. Are you a cobbler? 

Sec..cit. Yes,sir, all that I live by is my awl (an instrument 
used by acobbler). I do not interfere with the affairs of either men 
or women. J am in fact, sir, a mender of old shoes which I repair 
when they are torn. I have made shoes for the best people in all 
Rome. The greatest in Rome have used the shoes of neat’s leather 


made by me. 


Flay. But why are you not in your shop today? Why are 
you leading these people about in the streets ? 

' Sec. cit. The reason, sir, is quite clear. By walking about in 
the streets, their shoes will be worn out, and that gives me more 
work, But, truly sir, we have declared today a holiday in honour 
of Caesar who is returning home in a triumphal procession. We 
want to meet him and rejoice in his victory. 


( 63 ) 
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Marullus. Wherefore rejoice ? What conquest brings he home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels ? f 35 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things ! 
O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome : 
And when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an universal shout, 45 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 
To hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in her concave shores? 
And do you now put on your best attire ? 
And do you now cull out a holiday ? 50 
And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood : 
Be gone ! : 
Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 55 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 
Flavius, Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this fault, 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 
Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 60 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. [Exeunt Citizens 
See, whether their basest metal be not mov’d ! 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 
Go you down that way towards the Capitol : 
This way will I: disrobe the images, 65 
If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies. 
Marullus. May we do so? 
You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 
Flavius. It is no matter; let no images 
Be hung with Caesar’s trophies. Il] about, 70 
And drive away the vulgar from the streets : 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 
These growing feathers pluck’d from Caesar’s Wing 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch ; 
Who else would soar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in servile fearfulness. [Exeunt 76 


Scene II. A public place 
Enter, in procession, with music, CAESAR 3 ANTONY, for the course : 
CALPURNIA, PoRTIa, Decius, Cicero, BRUTUS CAssius, and 
Casca ; a great crowd followin, » among them a Soothsayer 
Caesar. Calpurnia ! 
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Mar. But why do you rejoice? What conquest is Caesar 
bringing back to Rome? What captive kings, who would pay tri- 
butes, follow his chariot wheels ? You cruel men of Rome, you who 
are as unfeeling and stupid as stones and wood, do you not remem- 
ber Pompey? There was a time when with infants in your arms 
you climbed the towers, walls and battlements, even chimneys, and 
waited there patiently the whole day to sce great Pompey pass 
throught the streets of Rome. And as you saw his chariot coming, 
you shouted so loudly that river Tiber shook within her banks on 
hearing your shout echoed back from her banks. And now you put 
on your best clothes, declare it a holiday, and spread flowers on the 
path of one who comes after defeating Pompey’s sons! Go away, 
and go to your homes, and falling on your knees, pray to the gods 
to hold back the plague that would surely visit you for such black 
ingratitude. 


Flav. My countrymen, go away quickly, gather all poor 
people of your class and go to the banks of the river Tiber and 
there weep till your tears swell the waters to such an extent that 
the river overfloods its highest banks. [The citizens go away 


Now see that even the meanest of these people have been 
touched and so they have gone away silently, fully aware of their guilt. 
You better go by that way towards the Capitol, while I shall go this 
way. If any of the statues are decked, they should be stripped of 
all decoration. 


Mar. Is it proper that we do so? You must remember that 
to-day is the festival of Lupercal. 


. Flay. It does not at all matter whether it is a festival today 
or not. Let no statue be decked with the trophies won by Julius 
Caesar. I will go about the streets and disperse the crowd. You 
also do so wherever you find the people crowding. It is only by 
plucking these growing feathers from his wings that Caesar can be 
made to fly only upto ordinary heights (i.e. his growing ambition 
can be checked). Otherwise, he will rise to such heights of power 
that he will keep all of us in subjection, and we will have to fear 
him like slaves. [They go away 


Scene If. A public place 


Cagsar, ANTONY, CALPURNIA, Portia, Dectus, Cicero, BRUTUS, 
Cassius and Casca enter along with a big crowd and a 
Soothsayer 


Caesar. Calpurnia, listen to me. 
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Casca. Peace, ho ! Caesar speaks. [Music ceases 
Caesar. Calpurnia ! 

Calpurnia. Here, my lord. ; 10 

Caesar. Stand you directly in Antonius’ way, 5 


When he doth run his course.—Antonius ! 
Antony. Caesar, my lord ? ; 
Caesar. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 
To touch Calpurnia ; for our elders say, 


The barren, touched in this holy chase, 10 
Shake off their sterile curse. 
Antony, Ishall remember : 
When Caesar says “Do this,” it is perform’d. 
Caesar. Set on; and leave no ceremony out. [Music 
Soothsayer. Caesar ! 15 


Caesar. Ha ! who calls ? 
Casca. Bid every noise be still :— peace yet again ! 


[Music ceases 
Caesar. Who is it in the press that calls on me ? 
I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music, 


Cry “Caesar,” Speak : Caesar is turn’d to hear. 20 
Soothsayer. Beware the Ides of March. 
Caesar. What man is that ? 


Brutus. A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March. 
Caesar. Set him before me ; let me see his face. 
Cass. Fellow, come from the throng ; look upon Caesar. 25 
Caesar. What say’st thou to me now ? speak once again. 
Soothsayer. Beware the ides of March. 
Caesar. Heisa dreamer ; let us leave him i—pass. 
[Seznet. Exeunt all except Brutus and Cassius 
Cassius. Will you go see the order of the course ? 
Brutus. Not I. 
Cassius. I pray you, do. 
Brutus. Yam not gamesome ; I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony, 
Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires $ 
I'l] leave you. 
Cassius. Brutus, I do observe you now of late B 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have: 
You bear too stubborn and too Strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 
Brutus. Cassius, 
Be not deceiv’d: if I have veil’d my look, 
I turn the trouble of My countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference, 45 
Conceptions only proper to myself, 
Which give some soil, perhaps, to my behaviours ; 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev’d,— 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one,— 


30 


35 


40 
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Casca. Silence, Caesar speaks ! [Music stops 

Caesar. \ say, Calpurnia, listen to me. 

Calpurnia. Yes, my lord, J am here. 

Caes. Listen, Calpurnia, when Antony rans in the race, 
take care that you stand directly in his way. Antonio, come here. 

Anto. My lord, I am here. 

Caes. Antonio, do not forget to touch Calpurnia when you 
are running in the race. Our elders say that barren women lose 
their sterility if they are touched by one who is running in this holy 
race. 

Anto. will not forget to touch her, my lord. When Caesar 
says that something should be done, it is at once done. 

Caes. Begin the race then, and see that no rite is left out. 

[Music is played 

Soothsayer. Hail, Caesar ! 

Caes. Who calls me? 

Casca. Let there be complete silence once again. Let every 
noise be stopped. [Music stops 

Caes. Who is it in the crowd that wishes to talk to me? [ 
heard a voice louder than all the music. The voice called my name 
“Caesar”. Caesar is ready to listen, speak. 

Sooth. Caesar, beware of the 15th of March. 

Caes. Who is that man? 

Brutus. An astrologer bids you beware of the 15th of 
March. 

Caes. Bring him before me; let me see his face. 

Casca. You fellow, come forward from the crowd and stand 
before Caesar. 

Caes Speak again; what is it you tell me ? 

Sooth. Beware of the Ides of March. 

Caes. This man is an idle dreamer ; let us leave him and pass 
on. [All go away, except Brutus and Cassius 

-’ Cass. Will you not go to witness the sports ? 

Brut. will not go. 

Cass. Please do go. 

Brut. Yamnot fond of sports. In fact, I do not possess 
that light-hearted spirit which Antony possesses. However, if 
Cassius, you desire to go, let me not stop you. I will go away. 

Cass. Brutus, I have been watching you for sometime, and 
I find that I do not get from you the same kindness and love which 
you used to show to me. It seems to m2 that you are adopting a 
stern and harsh attitude towards me, a friend who loves you. 

Brut. Cassius, do not misunderstand me. If I am gloomy 
and melancholy, I keep my werries to myself, and do not trouble 
my friends with my worries. Surely, I have been for sometime a 
victim of conflicting emotions, which, though they belong wholly 
to myself, might yet influence my conduct towards my friends. 
For this reason my friends shall not be displeased with me and 
Cassius, you are one of my best friends. Do not put any interpreta- 
tion on my conduct and manners other than this, that Brutus, at 
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Nor construe any further my neglect, 50 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. : : 
Cassius. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion ; 
By means whereof this breast of mine hath buried ‘ 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 55 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? ; 
Brutus. No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection, by some other things. 
Cassius. Tis just : 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 60 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. I have heard, 
Where many of the best respect in Rome,— 
Except immortal Caesar,—speaking of Brutus, 65 
And groaning underneath this age’s yoke, 
Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
Brutus. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me 2 70 
Cassius. Therefore, good Brutus, be Prepar’d to hear : 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of. 75 
And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus : 
Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new Protester ; if you know 
That I do fawn on men 3; and hug them hard, 80 
And after scandal them ; Or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. [Flourish and shout 


Brutus. What means this shouting? I do fear, th 
Choose Caesar for their king. 5 ia ee 


Cassius. Ay, do you fear it ? 
Then must I think you would aortave ie So, poe 
Brutus. TY would not, Cassius ; yet [ love him well, — 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 90 
If it be aught toward the Seneral good, 
Set honour in one eye, and death i? the Other, 
And I will look on both indifferently ; 
For let the gods so Speed me as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death, 95 
Cassius. J know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour, 
Well, honour is the subject of my story.— 
I cannot tell what you and other men 


85 
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war with himself, forgets to show due love and courtesy towards 
other people. 


Cass. Then I am sorry to say, Brutus, that I have much 
misunderstood you, and so I have been hiding from you some very 
important thoughts which are worthy of being made known to you. 
Now tell me, Brutus, can you see your own face? 


Brut. No, Casius, | cannot see my face, for the eye cannot see 
itself except by reflection from something else. 


Cass. What you say is quite right. Andit is a great pity, 
Brutus, that you do not have such mirrors as could show you the 
true image of your own greatness. I have heard the greatest men in 
Rome—excepting the great Caesar—speak bitterly of the tyranny 
and oppression from which they suffer in these times, and regret 
that Brutus is blind to these facts. They desire that Brutus should 
see his own nobility and greatness. 


Brut. To what dangers do you intend to lead me, Cassius, 
by thus pointing out a greatness in me that I do not possess. 


Cass. It is for this reason that I am now going to explain to 
you how great you are. Be prepared to listen to me. As you can- 
not see yourself except by looking into a mirror, let me act as your 

‘mirror in which you will see a reflection of your own greatness, 
of which you are ignorant. And, gentle Brutus, donot doubt me. I 
am not an ordinary flatterer who abuses his friendship by loudly 
declaring it to every new person he meets ; I am not also one of those 
who first flatter a friend, embrace him openly, and then desert him 
and speak ill of him at his back. I do not make friends with 
disreputable people by entertaining them with feasting and drinking. 
If I had any of these faults, then your suspicions of me will be 
justified. [Loud shouting is heard 


Brut. What is that noise? I am afraid the people have 
chosen Caesar to be their king. 


Cass. Are you afraid of Caesar’s becoming the king. This 
means that you do not want him to be the king. 


Brut. Youare right, I do not want him to be the king 
though I love Caesar well. But why are you detaining me here so 
long? What is it that you want to tell me? Ifit is anything which 
is for the welfare ofthe people, do not hesitate to reveal it 
to me, for I willrisk even death in doing anything honourable for 
the good of the people. I pray to the gods to give me success, for 
I hold honour more valuable than life. 


Cass. \know that you care more for honour than for your 
life. I know this as clearly as I know your face. Honour is the 
theme of what I am now going to tell you. I do not know what 
you and other people think of this life. But so far as I am concern- 
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Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 100 
I had as lief not be as live to be 

In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

J was born free as Caesar ; So were you : 

We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he : 105 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 

Caesar said to me, “‘Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 

Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point ?” Upon the word, 110 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, ; 

And bade him follow : so, indeed, he did. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy : 115 
But ere we could arrive the point propos’d, 

Caesar cried, “Help me, Cassius, or I sink !” 

I, as Aeneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 

The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 120 
Did I the tired Caesar. And this man 

Is‘now become a god ; and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body, 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 125 
And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake : ’tis true, this god did shake : 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 

Did lose his Justre : I did hear him groan : 130 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his specches in their books, 

Alas, it cried, “Give me some drink, Titinius,” 

Asa sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me 


A man of such a feeble temper should 135 
So get the start of the majestic world, 
And bear the palm alone. [Flourish and shout 


Brutus. Another general shout ! 
I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap’d on Caesar. 
Cassius. Why, man, be doth bestride the narrow world 140 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 145 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
“Brutus” and “Caesar” : what should be in that “Caesar” 7 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
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ed, I prefer death to living under the tyranny and fear of one who 
is no better than myself. Both you and I have had as good a birth 
as Caesar and have been brought up as well as he. We. both .can 
endure the severities of cold as well ashe. Once ona very cold 
day, when the Tiber was in full flood, Caesar asked me whether 
I could compete with him in swimming and crossing the river to 
a point on the other bank. Although I was fully dressed, I at once 
jumped into the river and challenged him to follow me. He did so. 
The current was flowing with a roaring sound and we breasted it 
bravely and swam against it with a firm determination resulting 
from the spirit of competition. But before we could reach the 
point agreed upon, Caesar cried for help and told me that if I did 
not help him he would be drowned. And then just as Aeneas, our 
famous ancestor, carried his father, Anchises, from the burning walls 
of Troy, I, too, carried the drowning Caesar away from the roaring 
waves of Tiber. And this very Caesar has now become a mighty 
god and poor Cassius has to live humbly bowing low to him, 
while he merely nods carelessly in return to my salute. Once 
when Caesar was in Spain he had an attack of fever, and when the 
fever was high I observed how terribly shaken he was. Yes, this 
god did tremble at that time. His lips lost their usual colour and 
that eye of his, whose frown now inspires awe and fear in the 
beholders, was then pale and dull. I heard him groaning with 
pain. And that voice of his, which today orders the Romans to 
listen to him and record his speches in books, cried at that time in 
helpless, girlish tones, “Give me some water, Titinius.” O gods ; it 
is really incredible how a man of such a weak and womanish nature 
now lords over the world, winning the race of glory and bearing 
the prize of victory all by himself. [Loud shouting is heard again 


Brut, Listen ! I hear another shout. I do believe that this 
shouting is for some new honours conferred upon Caesar. 


Cass. Brutus, this Caesar today is ruling over Rome like 
some mighty Colossus (a giant), and we petty people have to move 
between his huge legs and take care not to be crushed to death, 
until death ends our inglorious lives. Men are masters of their 
own fate. If we are down-trodden to-day, the fault, dear Brutus, 
is not in our stars but in us. Brutus and Caesar, these are two 
names, equally good ; yet the name of Caesar seems to have some 
charm in it, for it is spoken more than that of Brutus. If you write 
your name and that of Caesar ; both will appear equally good to see. 
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Write them together, yours is as fair a name , ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with ’em, ve 
“Brutus” will start a spirit as soon as “Caesar”. 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, : 
That he is grown so great? Age, thou art sham/d ! 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was fam’d with more than with one man ? 
When could they say, till now, that talk’d of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompass’d but one man ? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man ? 

O, you and I have heard our fathers say, 

There was a Brutus once that would have brook’d 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 

As easily as a king. 

Brutus, That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim : 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 

I shalJ recount hereafter ; for this present, 

I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 
Be any further mov’d. What you have said, 
I will consider ; what you have to say, 

I will with patience hear ; and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this : 
Brutus had rather be a villager 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome 

Under these hard conditions as this time 

Is like to lay upon us. 

Cassius. Tam glad 
That my weak words have struck but thus much show 
Of fire from Brutus. 

Brutus. The games are done, and Caesar is returning. 


Cassius. As they pass by, pluck Casca by th ; 
And he will, after his sour fashion; tell you EASES 


What hath proceeded worthy note to-day, 


Re-enter Caesar and his Train 


Brutus. Lwilldoso. But, look yo i 
The angry spot doth glow on Caesar’s ee +4 Cassius, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train: ” 
Calpurnia’s cheek is pale ; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capito}, 
Being cross’d in conference by some senators. 
Cassius. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 
Caesar. Antonius ! 
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If you pronounce your name, Brutus, it sounds as good as Caesar’s ; 
if you weigh the two names, it will be found that both are equal in 
weight ; if they are used to cast a magic spell, both will be found to 
be equally good for conjuring spirits. Now I ask in the name of all 
the gods, what special food does this Caesar eat that he has become 
so very great. Surely our age should be ashamed of itself, and 
Rome seems to have lost the race of her noble sons. Since the 
great flood there never was a time in Rome when there were not 
many great men init. Till now, when people spoke of Rome, they 
could not say that the walls of Rome enclosed only one great man. 
But now Rome indeed has room enough for only one person. Both 
you and I have heard our fathers say that one of your ancestors 
would have as readily lived under the rule of the Devil himself as 
under that of a king. So suspicious was he of kings and dictators. 

Brut. 1 do not doubt that you do love me, I have also- 
some idea of what you want me to do. I will tell you some other 
time my opinion of Caesar and of the age in which we live. But at 
present let me tell you that I do not wish to be further influenced 
in this matter. I tell you so with all possible respect and regard 
for you. I will seriously think on what you have said and will 
also hear attentively what you have to say in future about such 
serious matters. I will find some other time more suitable for hearing 
and answering such important matters. But be sure of this, my 
friend, that Brutus will prefer to be an ignorant rustic rather than 
call himself a true Roman, if he has to live under such hard condi- 
tions. 

Cass. Iam happy that my weak and feeble speech has pro- 
duced such a spirited reply from Brutus. 

Brut. It seems that the games are over and that Caesar is 
returning. 

Cass. As they pass this way, pull Casca aside, and he will 
tell you in his own bitter, cynical manner what has happened today 
worthy of note. [Caesar and his followers return 


Brut. Iwill do so. But look here, Cassius, how angry does 
Caesar seem to be, and how like a set of timid, whipped children 
the others look. Calpurnia, too, is pale, and Cicero looks as 
agitated and red-eyed as when we have seen him opposed in the 
debates at the Capitol by some members of the Senate. 

Cass. Casca will tell us what the matter is ? 


Caes. Antony ! 
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Antony. Caesar ? 

Caesar. Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights : 200 
Yond Cassius has a Jean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 

‘Antony. Fear him not, Caesar ; he’s not dangerous ; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. ; 

Caesar. Would he were fatter !—but I fear him not : 205 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men ; he loves no plays, 210 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music : 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be mov’d to smile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 215 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d 
Than what I fear; for always I am Caesar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 220 
And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 
[Sennet. Exeunt Caesar and all his Train, except Casca 

Casca. You pull’d me by the cloak ; would you speak with 

me? 

Brutus. Ay, Casca ; tell us what hath chane’d to-day 
That Caesar looks so sad. 225 

Casca. Why, you were with him, were you not ? 

Brutus. I should not, then, ask Casca what had chanc’d. 

Casca. Why, there was a crown offered him ; and being 
offered him, he put it by with the back of his hand, thus ; and then 
the people fell a-shouting. 230 

Brutus. What was the second noise for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Cassius. They shouted thrice : what was the last cry for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Brutus. Was the crown offered him thrice ? 235 

Casca. Ay, marry, was’t, and he put it by thrice, every time 
gentler than other ; and at every putting-by mine honest neighbours 
shouted. 

Cassius. Who offered him the crown ? 

Casca. Why, Antony. 

Brutus. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 240 

Casca. I can as well be hanged as tell the manner of it: it 
was mere foolery ; I did not mark it. I saw Mark Antony offer him 
a crown ;—yet ’twas not a crown neither, ’twas one of these coronets ; 
—and, as I told you, he put it by once: but, for all that, to my 
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Ant. Caesar, what have you to say to me ? 

Caes. Let only fat men come near me. Men with well- 
groomed heads and those who slezp soundly at night, should alone 
stand round me. That Cassius, there, has a lean and hungry look. 
He is given to deep thinking, and such men are dangerous. 

Ant. You need not fear Cassius. He is not dangerous. He 
is a noble son of Rome and well-intentioned. 

Caes. I wish he were fatter! However, lam not afraid of 
him. Yet if Caesar were likely to fear, he would fear that lean and 
thin Cassius most of all. [ would like to avoid him most of all. 
He reads much, and is also a keen observer, and he can see clearly 
into the hearts of men. Like you, Antony, he does not love stage 
plays, nor does he like to hear music, He very rarely smiles, and 
when he does, he smiles in such a manner that it would seem to 
others that he mocked at his own spirit which could be induced to 
smile al something. People like him are never happy, if they find 
that there are in the state men who are greater than themselves. It 
is for this reason that they are dangerous. I am not personally 
afraid of him, but I only tell you of the kind of men one should 
be afraid of. As for myself, am always Caesar, one who never 
knows any fear. Come to my right side, for [ am deaf in my left 
ear, and Jet me know truly what you think of him. 

[All go away, excepting Casca 

Casca. You pulled me by the cloak. Do you want to speak 
to me? 

Brut. Yes, Casca, tell us what has happened today to make 
Caesar look so disturbed. 

Cas. You were both with him, were you not ? 

Brut. Uf I were with him, I would not have asked you to tell 
me what took place. 

Cas. The people offered Caesar a crown, and he did not 
take it. He put it back with his hand, and then people burst out 
into loud shouts. 

Brut. Why was there such loud shouting a second time. 

Cas. They shouted again for this very reason. 

Cass. They shouted thrice, what was the reason of the 
third shout ? 

Cas. They shouted the third time, for that very reason. 

Brut. Did they thrice offer him the crown ? 

Cas. Truly, and he refused it all the three times, but each 
time more gently than before, and every time he did so, the foolish 
mob of Rome shouted. 

Cass. Who gave him the crown ? 

Cas. Mark Antony. 

Brut. Tell us how it all happened, Casca ? 

Cas. It is impossible to describe the foolish show exactly. 
It was all nonsense. I did not observe it attentively. But I saw 
how Antony offered him the crown—it was not exactly a crown but 
a little coronet—and ‘as I have already told you, Caesar thrust it 
aside. But so far as I could see, it seemed that Caesar would have 
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thinking, he would fain have had it. Then he offered it to him again; 
then he put it by again: but, to my thinking, he was very loth to 
lay his fingers off it. And then he offered it the third time ; he put 
it the third time by: and still as he refused it, the rabblement 
shouted, and clapped their chopped hands, and threw up their sweaty 
nightcaps, and uttered such a deal of stinking breath, because Caesar 
refused the crown, that it had almost choked Caesar; for he 
swooned, and fell down at it: and for mine own part, I durst not 
laugh, for fear of opening my lips and receiving the bad air. 254 

Cassius. But, soft, I pray you what, did Caesar swoon ? 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and foamed at 
mouth, and was speechless. 

Brutus, ’Tis very like ; he hath the falling sickness. 

Cassius. No, Caesar hath it not : but you, and I, 
And honest Casca, we have the falling sickness. 263 


Casca. I know not what you mean by that; but, I am sure, 
Caesar fell down. If the tag-rag people did not clap him and hiss 
him, according as he pleased and displeased them, as they use to do 
the players in the theatre, I am no true man: 

Brujus. What said he when he came unto himself ? 265 


Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when he perceived the 
common herd was glad he refused the crown, he plucked me ope 
his doublet, and offered them his throat to cut:—an I had been a 
man of any occupation, if I would not have taken him at a word, I 
would I might go to hell among the rogues :—and so he fell. When 
he came to himself again, he said, if he had done or said anything 
amiss, he desired their worships to think it was his infirmity. Three 
or four wenches, where I stood, cried, ‘‘Alas, good soul !” and for- 
gave him with all their hearts: but there’s no heed to be taken of 
tbem ; if Caesar had stabbed their mothers, they would have done 


no less. 276 
Brutus. And after that, he came, thus sad, away ? 
Casca. Ay. 
Cassius. Did Cicero Say anything ? 
Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek, 
Cassius. To. what effect 2 281 


Casca. Nay, an J tell you that, 7? 
again: but those that understood hi 
shook their heads ; but, for mine own 
could tell you more news too: 


Il ne’er look you i? the face 
Mm smiled at one another, and 
part, it was Greek to me. I 
Marullus and Flavius, for pulling 
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very much liked to have the crown, and he seemed unwilling to let 
it go. Then Antony again offered it to him, and again Caesar put 
it back. But it seemed to me that he was most unwilling to let it 
go. And then Antony gave it to him for the third time, and Caesar 
did not take it the third time also. And as Caesar refused to accept 
the crown, the foolish mob shouted and shouted, and they clapped 
their rough hands and threw up their greasy caps. They gave out 
such a foul breath at his refusing the crown that it almost suffoca- 
ted him, for he did swoon and fall down. And though I was in- 
clined to laugh at the whole foolish show, I dared not do so for 
fear of inhaling the foul air. 

Cass. But did you say that Caesar fell down in a swoon ? 

Cas. Yes, he did fall down in the market-place, and foam 
came out of his mouth and he could not speak. 

Brut. It is possible, for Caesar suffers from the falling 
sickness. 

Cass. No, it is not Caesar, but you and I and good Casca, 
who suffer from the falling sickness. 

Cas. 1 do not know what you mean by that, but I am sure 
Caesar did fall down. And I can assure you that the disgusting crowd 
did shout and clap and hiss accordingly as he pleased or displeased 
them, just as they clap or hiss the actors in a theatre. 

Brut. And what did Caesar say when he came to his senses ? 

Casca—By Mary, before he fell down, and when he clearly 
saw that the mob was pleased at his having refused the crown, he 
unfastened his doublet, and offered his neck to them and asked 
them to cut it. I tell you, were I one of the mechanicals in the mob, 
I would have at once taken him at his word and promptly cut his 
throat. And then it was that be fell down. And when he came to 
his senses, he asked forgiveness of the mob for anything wrong 
which he might have said or done. They should pardon him, for 
it was due to his weakness (he said) that he might have done or said 
any such thing. Three or four poor girls who were there said, 
“Alas! good soul!” and they forgave him with all their hearts. 
But we need not seriously consider the words and actions of such 
weak people, for they would have pardoned Caesar, even if Caesar 
had killed their own mothers. 

Brut. Was it after this that he came sadly away in this 
manner ? 

Casca, Yes 

Cass. Did Cicero speak anything ? 

Casca. Yes, he spoke something in Greek. 

Cassi. What did he say ? 

Casca. If I were to tell you that, I would be so ashamed of 
myself that 1 would never again be able to look you in the face. 
But those who understood him smiled and nodded at each other to 
show their appreciation. So far as I am concerned, I could not 
understand what he said. Ican give you some more news also. 
Marullus and Flavius have been killed for disrobing Caesar’s sta- 
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scarfs off Caesar’s images, are put to silence... Fare you well. There 
was more foolery yet, if | could remember it. f 

Cassius. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca ? 

Casca. No, I am promised forth. 

Cassius. Will you dine with me tomorrow ? 290 

Casca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and your 
dinner worth the eating. 

Cassius. Good; I will expect you. 


Casca. Do so; farewell, both. [Exit 
Brutus. What a blunt feilow is this grown to be: 295 


He was quick mettle when he went to school. 

Cassius. So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 300 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 

Brutus. And so it is. For this time I will leave you : 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me. 
I will come home to you ; or, if you will, 305 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 

Cassius. J will do so ;: till then, think of the world. ‘ 

[Exit Brutus 


2 


Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, I see, 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought 

From that it is dispos’d : therefore ’tis meet 310 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 

For who so firm that cannot be seduc’d ? 

Caesar doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus : 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 

He should not humour me. I will this night, 315 
In several hands, in at his windows throw, 

As if they came from several citizens, 

Writings all tending to the great opinion 

That Rome holds of his name ; wherein obscurely 


Caesar’s ambition shall be glanced at : 320 
And after this let Caesar seat him sure ; 
For we will shake him, or worse days endure. [Exit 322 


ScENE JII. A Street 


Thunder and lightning. Enter, from opposite sides, Casca, with his 
sword drawn, and CICERO 


Cicero. Good even, Casca : brought you Caesar home ? 
Why are you breathless ? and why stare you so ? 

Casca. Are not you mov’d, when all the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? O Cicero, 
J have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 5 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks ; and [ have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam, 
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ues. Goodbye, now; I wish I could recollect more of the foolish 
show that happened. 

Cass. Will you be able to come to-night to have supper at my 
place, Casca ? 

Casca. No, thanks. I have already accepted another invita- 
tion to supper. 

Cass. Well then, dine with me to-morrow. Will you come ? 

Casca. Yes, I will come, provided I am alive, you still 
remain firm in your invitation, and your dinner is worth eating. 

Cass. Right, { will wait for you. 

Casca. Do so: good-bye, gentlemen. [Goes 

Brut. What a blunt fellow has he become? He was bright 
and intelligent when he was a boy. 

Cass. He is so too now, specially in carrying out some adven- 
turous task, although he puts on this show of dullness, The fact 
that he is rude acts as a sauce to his wit. It increases the charm of 
his wit, and people are then able to digest it better. 

Brut. Yes; it seems to be so. And now let me take leave 
of you. If you wish to speak to me, I will come to your place to- 
morrow; OF, if you so desire you may come to me, and I shall wait 
for you. 

Cass. Yes, I will come to you. Till then think on what I 
have told you. [Brutus goes away 

O Brutus, you are essentially a noble person. But your noble 
nature can easily be changed and diverted from its honourable 
course by interested persons. It is, therefore, proper that such 
noble souls should keep company with equally noble souls, for there 
is none so firm as cannot be corrupted and perverted by others. 
Caesar has a grudge against me, but he loves Brutus. If, however, I 
were loved like Brutus and Brutus were hated like me, I would never 
have allowed myself to be influenced by him. To night [ will throw 
in his window several letters, written by different persons, which will 
all tell him how highly he is honoured by the people of Rome. And 
these letters will obscurely hint at the ambitious nature of Caesar. 
When this is done, let Caesar take care to sit more firmly on his 
throne, for we will either shake him from his place, or else we will 
endure even worse days. 


Scene Ill. A street 


There is thunder and lightning, and Casca, with drawn sword, and 
CIcERO, come from opposite sides 


Cicero. Good evening Casca, did you follow Caesar to his 
home? Why are you so breathless and why do you look in such 
a strange manner. 

Casca. Are you not shocked when this solid earth seems to 
shake like an unstable thing? O, Cicero, before now I have seen 
storms which have torn and uprooted the strong oaks. And I have 
seen tempests when the sea has swelled with the winds, rising high as if 
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To be exalted with the threatening clouds : 
But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 10 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven ; 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 
Cicero. Why, saw you anything more wonderful ? : 
Casca. A common slave—you know him well by sight— 15 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn 
Like twenty torches join’d ; and yet his hand, 
Not sensible of fire, remain’d unscorch’d. 
Besides—I ha’ not since put up my sword— 
Against the Capitol I met a lion, 20 
Who glar’d upon me, and went surly by, 
Without annoying me: and there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
Transformed with their fear ; who swore they saw 
Men all in fire walk up and down the streets, 25 
And yesterday the bird of night did sit 
Even at noonday upon the market-place, 
Hooting and shrieking. When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 
“These are their reasons ; they are natural” ; 30 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 
Cicero. Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time : 
But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 35 
Comes Caesar to the Capitol to-morrow ? 
Casca. He doth ; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you he would be there to-morrow. 
Cicero. Good night, then, Casca : this disturbed sky 
Is not to walk in. 40 
Casca. Farewell, Cicero. [Exit Cicero 


Enter Cassius 
Cassius. Who’s there ? 
Casca. A Roman. 
Cassius. : Casca, by your voice. 
Casca, Your ear is good. Cassius, what night is this! 45 
Cassius. A very pleasing night to honest men. 
Casca. Who ever knew the heavens menace so ? 
Cassius. Those that have known the earth so full of faults.45 
For my part, I have walk’d about the streets, 
Submitting me unto the perilous night ; 50 
And thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 
Have bar’d my bosom to the thunder-stone : 
And when the cross blue lightning seem’d to open 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 55 
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the waves were ambitious to touch the threatening clouds. But I 
never saw still today a tempest which poured down liquid fire. This 
means that either there is a civil war in heaven, or that this world, 
having offended the gods with its pride, and has made them angry so 
that they are sending down destruction. 

Cicero. Have you seen something more unusual ? 

Casca. Yes (Ihave seen extraordinary sights). A slave, whom 
you know very well, held up his left hand and it burned like twenty 
torches burning together, and yet he was unhurt, and did not feel 
any pain at all. And then [ met a lion opposite the Capitol which 
looked at me fiercely, walked away silently and did no harm to me. 
Since that time, 1 have not put up my sword. And further I saw a 
whole crowd of a hundred terrified women who swore that they saw 
men surrounded by fire walking up and down the streets. And 
yesterday —the owl—the bird of night—was sitting and hooting at 
mid-day upon the market-place. When such miracles happen at one 
and the same time, people should not say that they are natural. 
They should not fry to give reasons for these occurrences. I am quite 
sure that these strange events are omens of danger to that place and 
time where they occur. 

Cicero. Indeed, these are strange times. But people who 
interpret things according to their fancy, often do so wrongly. 
They misinterpret the real significance of such omens. Will Caesar 
go to the Capitol to-morrow ? 


Casca. Yes, he will go. I heard him telling Antony to inform 
you that he would be in the Capitol to-morrow. 


Cicero. Good night, Casca; this strong night is not for 
walking out. 


Cas. Good bye, Cicero. [Cicero goes away 
CASSIUS enters 


Cass. Who comes there ? 

Casca. A Roman. : 

Cass. J think you are Casca by your voice. 

Casca. Youare right. J am Casca. Cassius, what a terrible 
night is this ? 

Cass. It is quite a good night for honest people. 


ji Casca. Who has ever before known such a threatening night 
as this ? 


Cass. Those who know the world so full of faults, have also 
seen before such threatening nights. As for me, I have walked about 
the night, exposing myself to the dangers of the night, and, as you 
see me, with my doublet unbuttoned, so that my breast is fully 
exposed to the thunderbolts. And I put myself right in the way of 
the lightning when it seemed to tear open the surface of the.sky. 
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Casca. But wheisefore did you so much tempt the heavens ? 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 5 
Cassius. You are dull, Casca ; and those sparks of life 60 
That should be in a Roman you do want, 
Or else you use not. You look pale, and gaze, 
And put on fear, and cast yourself in wonder, 
To see the strange impatience of the heavens : 
But if you would consider the true cause 65 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 
Why birds and beasts from quality and kind, 
Why old men fool and children calculate, 
Why all these things change from their ordinance 
Their natures and pre-formed faculties 70 
To monstrous quality ;—why, you shall find 
That heaven hath infus’d them with these spirits, 
To make them instruments of fear and warning 
Unto some monstrous state. 
Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 15 
Most like this dreadful night, 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol,— 
A man no mightier than thyself or me 
In personal action ; yet prodigious grown, 80 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 
Casca. ’Tis Caesar that you mean ; is it not, Cassius 2 
Cassius. Let it be who it is : for Romans now 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors ° 
But, woe the while ! our fathers’ minds are dead, 85 
And we are govern’d with our mothers’ Spirits ; 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 
Casca. Indeed, they say the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king ; ; 
And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 90 
In every place, save here in Italy. 
Cassius. 1 know where I will wear this dagger, then ; 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius : 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong ; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat : 95 
Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit ; 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to dismiss. itself, 


If I know this, know all the world besides a 

That part of tyranny that I do bear : 

I can shake off at pleasure. [Thunder still 
Casca. So can [: 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 105 
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Casca. What made you thus to expose yourself to the anger 
of the heavens ? Poor human beings like us should fear and tremble 
when the gods sead down such fearful signs of their displeasure, to 


surprise us and strike terror into our hearts. 


Cass. Casca, you have grown dull and do not seem to have 
that true spirit which a Roman should have, or at Jeast you do 
not put that true Roman spirit to use. You are pale and look with 
fear and confusion at the sight of these strange outbursts of the 
anger of the gods. But if you really try to understand the true cause 
ofall these fires, of all these moving ghosts, of the unnatural 
behaviour of birds and beasts, and of old men acting like fools, 
while children make prophecies, and why all these things are happen- 
ing unnaturally, in a way opposite to their normal way, why, then 
you will realise that these unnatural events are being caused by the 
gods to make them agents of their warning and anger against some 
very unnatural fault in our world. And Casca, I can point out to 
you a man who most resembles this dreadful night which gives out 


thunder and lightning, which lets the dead out of their graves, and 
which roars as loudly as does the lion in the Capitol—This man is 
not more powerful than you and I in his character and action, but 
who has now developed into as unnatural and mighty a force as these 


fearful events of this night are. 
Casca. It is Ceasar whom you mean. Is it not so, Cassius ? 


Cass. 1 do not care who he is. But what grieves me is this, 
that the Romans today have the same muscles and limbs as their 
ancestors had, but, alas, the spirit of our ancestors is dead, and we 
seem to be ruled with the gentle spirit of our mothers. The fact that 
we humbly submit ourselves to tyranny shows that we have lost our 
manliness and have become womanish. 


Casca. Indeed they say that the senators are going to make . 
Caesar a king tomorrow, and that he will be allowed to wear the 
crown everywhere on land and sea, except here in Italy. 


’ Cass, If it will be so, I know where to use this dagger. I will 
free myself from slavery. And I thank the gods for giving us the 
power to destroy ourselves, and thus enabling us to defeat tyrants. 
In this way, they make the weak most strong. Nothing in the world, 
not the huge towers of stone, nor walls of hammered brass, nor the 
suffocating cells of prisons, nor the strong iron chains, can subdue 
and check the mighty strength of our spirits. Our spirits, growing 
tired of the obstructions and chains of the world, can always free 
themselves in this way. Since I know this, let the whole world know 


that I can shake off my part of suffering under tyranny at any time I 
like. [Still there is thunder 


: Casca. JI, too, cando the same; every slave thus has the power 
jn bis hands to free himself from bondage. 
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- The power to cancel his captivity. 
a Reastee And why should Caesar be a tyrant, then ? 
Poor man ! I know he would not be a wolf, 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep g 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 110 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws : what trash is Rome, 
What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate . 
So vile a thing as Caesar ! But, O grief, , 115 
Where hast thou led me ?_ I perhaps speak this 
Before a willing bondman : then I know 
My answer must be made ; but I am arm’d, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 
Casca. You speak to Casca ; and to such a man 120 
That is no fleering telltale. Hold, my hand : 
Be factious for redress of all these griefs ; 
And [will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 
Cassius. There’s a bargain made. 125 
Now know you, Casca, I have mov’d already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
OF honourable-dangerous consequence ; : 
And I do know, by this, they stay for me 130 
In Pompey’s porch : for now, this fearful night, 
There is no stir or walking in the streets ; 
And the complexion of the element 
In favour’s like the work we have in hand, 
Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 
Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste. 


_ Cassius. ’Tis Cinna,—I do know him by his gait ; 
He is a friend. 


135 


Enter CINNA 


Cinna, where haste you so ? 


Cinna. To find out you, Who's that ? Metellus Cimber ? 


Cassius. No, it is Casca : one incorporate 140 
To our attempts. Am [I not stay’d for, Cinna ? 

Cinna, (am glad on’t. What a fearful night is this ! 
There’s two or three of us have Seen strange sights. 

Cassius. AmT not Stay’d for ? tell me, 


Cinna 

ius, if es, you are,— 
QO Cassius, if you could Yes, y Op 
But win the noble Brutus to our party— 
ae BH, Be you content : good'Cinna, take this paper, 
We Yu yi nthe oracors chain 

tutus may but find it - E 50 
In at his window = it; and throw this 1 


Set this up with wax 
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Cass. If this is so, how is it that Caesar continues to rule 
as a tyrant ? He would never be a wolf but for the fact that he sees 
that the Romans of today are sheep. He would not be strong as a 
lion if Romans were not weak as dear. He who wishes to make a 
quick bonfire will begin with light, inflammable materials. Romans 
today are no better than worthless rubbish which serves to light 
the fire of vile Caesar’s ambition. It is our weakness that makes 
him so ambitious. My grief has compelled me to speak out thus 
foolishly. It is possible, I am speaking these words to one who is 
willing to remain a slave to Caesar, and so I might have to suffer 
for the words I have used against Caesar. My comfort, however, is 
that I am well armed, and am indifferent to danger. 


Casca. Remember, Cassius, you are talking to Casca, to one 
who is not a base and flattering betrayer of secrets. Here is my 
hand which I offer to you as the token of my friendship. Form a 
party to fight out and set right all these wrongs, and be sure that 
I will take as much risk as any one else. 


Cass. J agree with you. Let this be the settlement between 
us. Now [ must tell you, Casca, that I .have already persuaded 
some of the noblest of Romans to support us in our enterprise, 
which is full of danger.as well as honour. I know by this time, 
they must be waiting for me in the porch of Pompey’s theatre. 
This night is very fearful and no one moves about the Streets, and 
the colour of the night is as fearful and dark as the thing we are 
going to undertake. 


Casca. Hide here for a moment, for I see someone is com- 
ing in a haste. 


Cass. It is Cinna, whom I can know by the way he walks. 
He is a friend. (Cinna comes) Cinna, where are you going in such 
haste ? 


Cinna, J was searching for you. Who is with you? Is he 
Metellus Cimber ? 


Cass. No, it is Casca, one who is a party to our enterprise, 
Are they waiting for me, Cinna ? 


Cinna. Iam glad to see that Casca has joined us. What a 
terrible night is this. Two or three of us have seen the most amaz- 
ing sights. 


Cass, But tell me, are they not waiting for me ? 


Cinna. Yes, they are. O, Cassius, if you could only win over 
Brutus to join us ! 


Cass. Do not worry, good Cinna, take this letter and see that 
you place it in the chair of state where Brutus sits so’ that he may 


read it. And threw this,in quel, hisindemn ed bpadix this upon 
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Upon old Brutus’ statue: all this done, 
Repait to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find us. 
Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there ? 

Cinna. All but Metellus Cimber ; and he’s gone 155 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

Cassius. That done, repair to Pompeys’s theatre. 

[Exit Cinna. 

Come, Casca, you and J will yet, ere day, 
See Brutus at his house: three parts of him 160 
Is ours already ; and the manentire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him our. 

Casca. O, he sits high in all the people’s hearts : 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, 165 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness. 

Cassius. im, and his worth, and our great need of him, 
You have right well conceited. Let us go, 
For it is after midnight, and ere day 
We will awake him and be sure of him. 170 [Exeunt. 


ACT II 


Scene I. Rome. Brutus’s Orchard 
2 Enter Brutus 


Brutus. What, Lucius, ho !— 
I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 
Give guess how near to day.—Lucius, I say !— 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly.— 
When, Lucius, when? awake, I say! what, Lucius! 5 


Enter Lucivs. 


Lucius, Call’d you, my lord? 
Brutus. Get mea taper in my study, Lucius : 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 
Lucius. 1 will, my lord. [Exit. 
Brutus. Jt must be by his death : and, for my part, 1 
I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 
But for the general. He would be crown’d — 
How that might change his nature, there’s the question : 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder g 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him ?—that :— 15 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, ; 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Remorse from power : and, to speak truth of Caesar 
I have not known when his affections sway’d ; 
More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof, 
That Jowliness is young ambition’s ladder, x 


20 
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the statue of old Brutus. Having done all this, come to Pompey’s 
porch where you will find us. Have Trebonius and Decius Brutus 
reached there ? 


Cin. All are assembled there excepting Metellus Cimber who 
has gone to seek you at your house. I will now go quickly, and 
place these letters as you have just directed me to do. 


Cass. Having done it, go to Pompey’s theatre. [Exit Cinna 


Come now, Casca, you and I will go to meet Brutus at his 
house before morning. We have already persuaded three-fourths of 
him to join us, and we shall completely win him over at our next 
meeting. 


Cass. O, he occupies a very high place in the heart of the 
people. And his support can turn what might seem to be crime in 
us into a virtue by his reputation and influence, just as base metals 
are changed into gold by the art of alchemy. 


Cass. You have correctly judged Brutus and his importance 
and our great need of him. Let us now go, for it is past midnight 
and before dawn we will awake him and make sure that he will 
join us. 


ACT II 


Scene I. Rome. BRruTUS’s ORCHARD ; BRUTUS comes 


Brutus. .Hullo Lucius, come here! I cannot know what 
time it is by the position of the stars. (Calling again). Lucius 
come here. I wish I could sleep as soundly as this boy (Calling 
again). What, Lucius, when are you going to wake up? 


Lucius Enters 


Luc. Did you call me, my lord ? 


Brut. Yes; place a candle in my study ; and tell me when you 
have lighted it. 


Luc. Iwill do so, my lord. [He goes 


Brut. There is no way out of the present situation except 
through Caesar’s death. I have no personal cause for hating him, 
but he must die for the public good. He desires to wear the crown. 
The question is, how this will change his character. One 
must walk carefully when there is a serpent, which is made to come 
out by the brightness of the day. In the same way, a man’s Pros- 
perity brings out all the evil in him. If we make hima king, it 
will be like equipping him with means and power to do mischief 
when he likes. Power is misused when it is used without remorse 
or pity. Upto this time, of course, I have never known Caesar to 
act unreasonably and emotionally. It is common knowledge that 
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Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, . 25 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend. So Caesar may ; 

Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 

Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, 30 
Would run to these and these extremities : 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mischievous, 

And kill him in the shell. 


Re-enter Lucius 


Lucius. The taper burneth in your closet, sir. 35 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal’d up; and, I am sure, 
It did not lie there when I went to bed. 
[Gives him the letter 
Brutus. Get you to bed again; it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the Ides of March? 40 
Lucius. I know not, sir. 
Brutus. Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 


Lucius. 1 will, sir. [Exit 
Brutus. The exhalations whizzing in the air 
Give so much light that I may read by them. 45 


[Opens the letter and reads 
“Brutus, thou sleep’st : awake, and see thyself, 


Shall Rome, &c. Speak, strike, redress !’— 

“Brutus, thou sleep’st : awake !”” 

Such instigations have been often dropp’d 

Where I have took them up. 

“Shall Rome, &c.” Thus must I piece it out ; 

Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe? What, Rome? 

My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 

The Tarquin drive, when he was call’d a king. 

peer silks, ees ! Am Lentreated 55 
© speak and strike ? O Rome, | make t i 

If the redress will follow, thou receiver? Nee Drag, 

Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 


50 


Re-enter Lucius 
Lucius. Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. 
a Knocking withi 
Brutus. ’Tis good. Go to the gate ; comeae leo aa 


Since Cassius first did [Exit Lucius 


whet me agai 
I have not slept. Seep Cates; 


Between the acting of a dreadful thi 
And the first motion, all the interim 4; 
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modesty and humility are the steps of the ladder of ambition. So 
long as ambitious men have not fully realised their ambition, they 
go on showing humility and modesty. But once they reach the 
top of the ladder of ambition, they hate the means by which they 
achieved their ambition and glory. They then hold their heads 
high in the air, and look down upon the humble stairs by which 
yhey achieved their greatness. Caesar may also do like other 
people. Therefore, we must prevent him from behaving in this 
way. At present, the position of Caesar will not justify the strong 
measures we propose to take, we should argue it in this way. If he 
is allowed to become great, he may abuse his powers to the harm 
of the people. And, therefore, we should consider him a serpent’s 
egg which, if allowed to be hatched, will according to its nature, do 
much mischief. Hence it is better to destroy a serpent in the egg. 


Lucius re-enters 


Luc. Jhave lighted the candle in your study, sir. When I 
was searching for a flint, I found this paper sealed in this way. Iam 
quite sure that when I went to sleep, this paper was not there. 

[Gives him the letter 


Brut. Go and sleep again ; itis not yet dawn. But tell me 
boy, is not to-morrow the fifteenth of March ? 


Luc. J do not know, sir. 
Brut. See the calendar, and tell me. 
Luc. I will do so, sir. [Goes away 


Brut. J can read this letter here by the light of the meteors 
rushing across the sky. (Opens the letter and reads) ‘‘Brutus, you 
seem to be sleeping ; better get up and see what you are. Will 
Rome, etc. Act, speak and get our injuries redressed. Brutus, you 
are sleeping. Awake from your sleep.” . I have often come across 
inciting letters, that have often been dropped at places where I have 
found them. ‘Will Rome, etc.” JI must complete this sentence in 
this way : “Will Rome be tyrannised by one person? That very 
Rome, which my ancestors set free from the Tarquin when he ruled 
over Rome as aking.” The letter says : “We want you to speak, 
strike and get our injuries redressed.” Am I thus asked to speak 
and strike? O, Rome, I promise solemnly that I will try to get 
your wrongs redressed, and in thus way I fully grant your request. 


Lucius re-enters 


Luc. Sir, fifteen days of March have passed. [Knocking within 


Brut. Right ; go and see who knocks at the gate. [Lucius goes 
I have not been able to sleep at all, since Cassius provoked and 
instigated me against Caesar. The time between the first desire for 
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Like a phantasma or a hideous dream : 65 
The Genius and the mortal instruments 

Are then in council; and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection 


Re-enter LUCIUS 


Lucius. Sir, ’tis your brother Cassius at the door, 70 
Who doth desire to see you. 

Brutus. Is he alone ? 

Lucius. No, sit, there are moe with him. 

Brutus. Do you know them ? 


Lucius. No, sir; their hats are pluck’d about their ears, 75 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 

That by no means I may discover them 
By any miark or favour. 

Brutus. Let ’em enter. [Exit Lucius 
They are the faction. O conspiracy, : 
Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 

When evils are most free? O, then, by day 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 

To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, conspiracy ; 

Hide it in smiles and affability : 85 
For if thou path, thy native semblance on, 

Not Erebus itself were dim enough 

To hide thee from prevention. 


Enter Cassius, Casca, Decius, CINNA, METELLUS CimBER, 
and TREBONIUS 


Cassius. I think we are too bold upon your rest : 
Good morrow, Brutus; do we trouble you? 

Brutus. 1 have been up this hour, awake all night. 
Know I these men that come along with you ? 

Cassius, Yes, every man of them ; and no man here 
But honours you ; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 95 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 

Brutus, He is welcome hither, 

Cassius. This, Decius Brutus, 

Brutus. He is welcome too. 


Cassius. This, Casca ; this, Cinna ; and this Metellus 
Cimber. : 


Brutus. They are all welcome.— 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves 

Betwixt your eyes and night ? 105 
Cassius. Shall I entreat a word 2 


[Brutus and Cassius whisper 
not the day break here ? 
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some action or dangerous project and the actual execution of it is 
one of frightful suspense, resembJing a horrible dream. At such a 
period there is between the reason (the guardian angel of a man) 
and the passions of a person a great conflict, which is comparable 
to the agitation in a small kingdom, full of conflicts and rebellions. 


Lucius re-enters 


Luc. Sir, your brother Cassius is waiting at the door to meet 
you. 

Brut. Has he come alone ? 

Luc. No, sir, there are several other people with him. 

Brut. Do you recoguise them ? 

Luc. Nor, sir, for they have pulled down their hats over 
their faces so that half of their faces are hidden, and so it is im- 
possible to know them by any particular mark or feature. 

Brut. Ask them to come in. [Lucius goes 
I am sure these persons are the members of our party. O Conspi- 
racy! are you ashamed of showing your dangerous face even at the 
hour of night when evil persons walk about most freely? If so, 
where will you find in broad daylight a cave dark enough to hide 
your horrible face ? Therefore, the conspirators should not try to 
hide their face in darkness, but rather try to put on a smiling, 
friendly appearance which will effectively hide their real self. 
Because if conspirators begin to go about in their natural appear- 
ance, even the darkest Erebus (Hell) will not be dark enough to 
hide them and make them free from discovery and arrest. 


The Conspirators enter 


Cass. Jam afraid we have disturbed you in your sleep and 
rest. Good morning, Brutus, are we really troubling you ? 

Brut. No, | have beer awake for one hour. I am sleepless to- 
night. May I know who these gentlemen are ? 

Cass. Yes; everyone of them honours you highly. And 
everyone of them wishes that you were aware of their own opinion 
of your greatness which is also the opinion of every Roman. This 
man is Trebonius. 

Brut. \welcome him. 

Cass. This is Decius Brutus. 

Brut. also welcome him. 

Cass. These are Casca, Cinna, Metellus Cimber. 

Brut. I welcome them all. What deep anxiety is it that dis- 
turbs your sleep to-night ? 

Cass. May J speak a word to you, apart ? 

; {Brutus and Cassius talk apart 
Deci. This is the east ; is it not the quarter where the day 
dawns ? : 
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Casca. No. : 
Cinna, O, pardon, sir, it doth ; and yon gray lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day. oe 
Casca. You shall confess that you are both deceiv d, 

Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises ; 

Which is a great way growing on the south, 

Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 

He first presents his fire; and the high east 

Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 


Brutus. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 
Cassius. And let us swear our resolution. 
Brutus. No, not an oath : if not the face of men, 

The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse,— 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed ; 

So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 

As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 

To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 

The melting spirits of women ; then, countrymen, 

What need we any spur but our own cause, 

To prick us to redress? what other bond 

Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word, 

And will not palter ? and what other oath 

Than honesty to honesty engag’d, 

That this shall be, or we will fall for it 2 

Swear priests, and cowards and men cautelous, 

Old feeble carrions, and such suffering souls 

That welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes Swear 

Such creatures as men doubt : but do not stain 

The even virtue of our enterprise, 

Nor the insuppressive mettle of our Spirits, 

To think that or our cause or our performance 

Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood 

That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 

Ts guilty of a several bastardy, 

If he do break the smallest particle 

Of any promise that hath passed from him. 


Cassius. But what of Cicero ? shall we s im ? 
I think he will stand very strong with us, bles alee 


Casca, Let us not leave him out. 
ue No, by no means, 

: etellus. O, let us have him: for his sj irs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, ech Sliven hairs 
And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds ; 
It shall be said, his judgment rul’d our hands ; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 

But all be buried in his gravity. 3 
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Casca. No 

Cinna. But, surely, it does dawn in this direction. And those 
gray Jines which mark the clouds are the fore-runners of dawn. 

Casea. Both of you are mistaken. It is here, where I point 
my sword, that the sun rises. It is more towards the south than the 
east, for it is the season of spring now. After two months the sun 
will rise a little higher towards the north. And the east is where I 
point my sword now, towards the building of the Capitol. 

Brut. (Returning) Let me welcome everyone of you. Give me 
your hands. 
: Cass. And let us all take an oath in support of our determina- 
tion to carry out our enterprise. 


Brut. No oath is needed. If the agony on the faces of men, 
and the misery of their souls, and the unbearable tyranny of these 
days, are not strong enough motives for joining us together in this 
enterprise, then it is better that we give it up now, when it is still 
time, and go to our beds, and let insolent and proud tyranny flou- 
Tish freely in Rome, until every one of us is slain as fate decrees. But 
if the motives I have urged are strong enough, as I am sure they 
are, to inspire even cowards and put heroism even in the weak souls 
of women, then, indeed, my countrymen, what need is there for any 
other motive for seeking the remedy for these evils, excepting our 
cause ? No other spur is needed. What need is there of any other 
bond to join us except this, that we are all true Romans who -know 
how to keep secrecy and who, having once made up their minds, do 
not hesitate or fall apart. What other oath (guarentee) is needed 
except the fact that we are all honest and true men who have come 
together and decided to do certain things, or die in the attempt ? 
Let priests take oath, and cowards and crafty men, and weak and 
worn-out persons, and such weak-souled fellows who submit to 
wrongs and welcome them. Let such poor creatures take oath who 
undertake causes which are unworthy. But let us not disgrace the 
pure and noble enterprise we have undertaken or the irresistible 
spirit in us all by imagining that oaths are needed to keep us true to 
our cause. Every true Roman, as we all are, would rather be a base 
slave than break in the slightest manner the word of honour that 
has once escaped his lips. 


Cass. What about Cicero ? Shall we try to know his views ? 
I think he will prove to be a very staunch supporter of our cons- 
piracy. 

Casca. Yes, he must not be left out. 

Cinna. No, certainly not. 


Metel. O yes, let us have him with us, because his white 
hair will gain for us the good opinion of the world, and the people 
will praise our actions. It will be said that in whatever we did we 
were guided by his wise judgment. All our immaturity and rashness 
will be fully covered up by his old age and wisdom. 
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Brutus, ©, name him not : let us not break with him ; 


For he will never follow any thing 
Tha#’ other men begin. ; 
~~ Cassius. Then leave him out. 
‘asca. Indeed, he is not fit. 
San Shall no man else be touch’d but only Caesar ? 
Cassius. Decius, well urg’d :—I think it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, so well belov’d of Caesar, _ 
Should outlive Caesar : we shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver ; and, you know, his means, 
If he improve them, well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all : which to prevent, 
Let Antony and Caesar fall together. ; ; 
Brutus. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off and then hack the limbs,— 
Like wrath in death and envy afterwards ; 
For Antony is but a limb of Caesar : 
Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar ; 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 
O that we, then, could come by Caesar’s spirit, 
And not dismember Caesar ! But, alas, 
Caesar must bleed for it ! And, gentle friends, 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let’s crave him as a dish fit for the gods. 
Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds : 
And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 
Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 
And after seem to chide em. This shall make 
Our purpose neccessary and not envious : 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be call’d purgers, not murderers. 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him ; 
For he can do no more than Caesar’s arm 
When Caesar’s head is off. 
_ Cassius. Yet I fear him ; 
For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar— 
_Brutus. Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him ;° 
If he love Caesar, all that he can do ; 
Is to himself,—take thought and die for Caesar : 
And that were much he should ; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 
Trebonius, There is no fear in him ; let him not die ; 
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For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. [Clock Sole 


Brutus. Peace ! count the clock. 


Cassius. % The clock hath stricken three. 
Trebonius. ’Tis time to part. 


Cassius. ; But it is doubtful yet, 
Whether Caesar will come forth to-day or no: 


For he is superstitious grown of late ; 
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Brut. Do not let us talk of him, nor let us reveal to him our 
purpose, because he will never be a party to any movement which 
other people have begun. ? 

Cass. In that case, he must be left out. 

Casca. Indeed, he is not a worthy person. 

Decius. Is no other man except Caesar to be killed ? 

Cass. You have spoken rightly, Decius. I think it is not 
proper that Mark Antony, the most loved friend of Caesar, should 
survive him. If he is allowed to live, we shall find that he isa 
very clever intriguer. You must know that he has powers, which 
if fully used, will cause harm to us. In order that he may be pre- 
vented from doing harm to us, I propose that he and Caesar be 
killed together. 2 

Brut. Caius Cassius, if we do so, our actions will seem too 
bloody. If we cut off the head, and then proceed to cut the limbs 
also, it will appear that we were moved by wrathin killing Caesar, 
and by envy in killing his followers, because, truly, Antony is only 
a limb of Caesar. Let us not be cruel butchers, Cassius, but -only 
sacrificers to a good cause. We have to destroy only the spirit of 
ambition in Caesar, and the spirit contains no blood. O, how I 
wish that it were possible only to destroy the spirit, and not the 
body of Caesar! But, alas, since this is not possible we are forced 
to kill Caesar. And so, my good friends, let us kill Caesar boldly, 
but not murder him in anger. Let us so kill Caesar that he may 
prove to be a worthy dish for the gods ; and not in such a way 
that he may be a carcass fit only for the dogs. Let us act as noble 
masters do who ask their servants to do some act of blood, and 
when they have done it, they rebuke him for it. If we do so, we 
will be judged as those who have done this deed, not out of per- 
sonal envy against Caesar, but because it was necessary for the 
good of the public. If our actions are judged in this way by the 
public, we shall not be misunderstood to be cruel butchers. So far 
as Antony is concerned, let us not bother our heads about him, 
for he is like Caesar’s hand which cannot do any harm when the- 
head is cut off. 

Cass. Yet1am afraid of him, for in the deep love which 
he has for Caesar— 

Brut. Alas, good Cassius, do not worry about Antony. If 
Antony really loves Caesar, he can cause harm to himself alone by 
remaining deeply sad for his death and thus kill himself out of love 
for Caesar. But he will never die, for really speaking he is a 
frivolous, light-hearted fellow who is given to sports, to wildness 
and to bad society. 

Treb. There is no need to be afraid of him ; let us not kill 
him. He will survive the murder of Caesar and laugh at it later on. 
Brut. Listen, the clock is striking. Count the strokes. 

Cass. \t is three o’clock. 

Treb. Then it is time for us to depart. 

Cass. But it is still uncertain whether Caesar will come out 
of home today or not. For, recently, he has become quite super- 
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Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams and ceremonies « 
It may be, these apparent prodigies, 
The unaccustom’d terror of this night, 210 
And the persuasion of his augurers, 
May hoid him from the Capitol to-day. : 
Decius. Never fear that : if he be so resolv’d, 
I can o’ersway him ; for-he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 215 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers : 
But when [ tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does,—being then most flattered. 
Let me work ; 220 
For I can give his humour the true bent, 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. : 
Cassius. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
Brutus. By the eighth hour : is that the uttermost ? 
Cinna. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 225 
Metellus. Caius Ligarius doth bear Caesar hard, 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey : 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. 
Brutus. Now, good Metellus, go along by him : 
He loves me well, and I have given him reasons. 230 
Send him but hither, and I’ll fashion him. 
% Cassius. The morning comes upon’s : we’ll leave you, 
Brutus :— 
And, friends, disperse yourselves ; but all remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true Romans. 235 
Brutus. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily ; 
Let not our looks put on our purposes ; 
But bear it as our Roman actors do, 
With untir’d spirits and formal constancy— 
And so, good morrow to you every one. 240 
: [Exeunt all except Brutus 
Boy ! Lucius !—Fast asleep ? It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 
Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound. 245 


Enter PORTIA 


‘Portia. : Brutus, my lord ! 
_ Brutus. Portia, what mean you ? wherefore rise you now ? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 


Portia. Nor for yours neither. You’ve ungently, 250 
Brutus, 


Stole from my bed : and yesternight, at supper, 
You suddenly arose, and walk’d about, 
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Stitious, and quite opposed to his former disbelief in such things 
as dreams and sacrifices and omens. It is quite possible that the 
omens and the unnatural happenings of the night, and the advice 
of his sooth-sayers, might prevent Caesar from going to the 
Capitol to-day. 

Dec. Do not be afraid of this. If Caesar is really inclined 
to stay at home, I have the power to persuade him against his own 
superstitions. He laughs at the idea that unicorns might be caught 
by means of trees, bears with mirrors, elephants with pits, lions 
with snares and men with flattery. And when [ tell him that he, 
Caesar, hates flattery, he agrees with m2 and feels deeply flattered 
by this opinion of mine. In other words, he likes flattery and so 
can easily be befooled. Let me go to him, for I know how to 
flatter him rightly, so that he will definitely go to the Capitol. 


Cass. No, we all will g0 to take him to the Capitol. 


Brut, Will eight O° Clock be the latest hour for our meet- 
ing ? sed ) 
Cima. Yes, let us not fail t6 meet latest by that hour. 

Met. Iwonder why none of you have thought of making 
Caius Ligarius join our party, because he hates Caesar deeply ever 
since Caesar rebuked him sharply for speaking in praise of Pompey. 


Brut. Now, good Metellus, pass by his house. He is a good 
friend of mine, and I have given him reasons for what we are doing. 
Only send him to me, and I will soon persuade him to join us. 


Cass. It is very near morning. We will now go away, 
Brutus. And comrades, disperse, but remember your promises 
and act as true Romans. ‘ 


Brut. Go, friends, and look cheerful and happy. Let not 
our looks betray our motives. Let us do as our Roman actors do, 
who carry themselves with untired energy and great constancy in 
their outward behaviour. And now let me bid good-bye to you 
all. [All go away except Brutus 
(Calling) Lucius ! Are you fast asleep ? It does not matter. Enjoy 
the sweet honey of sleep, for you have no wild imaginings, nor 
soaring fancies which vex the minds of care-worn people, and which 
do not allow them to sleep. Hence it is that you sleep so deeply. 


~ PorTIA énters 


Portia. Brutus, my lord:! what are you doing here ? 


Brutus. Portia, what do you mean by getting up'and coming 
here at this hour? It is not good for your health that you, who are 
So weak, should expose. yourself to the cold wind of the morning. 


Por. Neither is it good for your own health. Brutus, you 
have very cruelly got out of the bed, and have come here secretly. 
Yesterday, while at supper, all.of a sudden you: rose up and began to 
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Musing and sighing, with your arms across ; 
And when I ask’d you what the matter was, 
You star’d upon me with ungentle looks : 
Lurg’d you further ; then you scratch’d your head, 
And too impatiently stamp’d with your foot : 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer’d not ; 
But, with an angry wafture of your hand, 
Gave sign for me to leave you : so J did ; 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem’d too much enkindled ; and withal 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 
Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep ; 
And, could it work so much upon your shape 
As it hath much prevail’d on your condition, 
I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 
Brutus. 1 am not well in health, and that is all. 
Portia. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Brutus. Why, so 1 do.—Good Portia, go to bed, 
Portia. Is Brutus sick ? and is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? What, is Brutus sick, 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night, 
And tempt the rheumy. and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; 
You have some sick offence within your mind, 
Which by the right and virtue of my place 
J ought to know of : and, upon my knees, 
I charm you, by my once-commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 
Why you are heavy ; and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you,—for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 
Brutus. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 


Portia. I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Js it excepted I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you ? Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation,— 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you sometimes ? Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure ? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. 
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move about in agitation, with your arms across your bosom, sighing 
and musing. And when J asked the reason of your agitation, you 
began to stare at me with ill-concealed anger. I pressed you further 
for an answer, at which you loudly stamped the ground and scratch- 
ed your head. I insisted again, and again you did not reply, but 
waving your hands in an angry manner asked me to get away from 
your presence. And I obeyed you, lest I should only increase your 
anger which was already very great ; and J hoped that this was due 
to that passing mood which commonly affects everyone of us at one 
time or the other. This mood of melancholy is not allowing you to 
eat or talk or sleep, and if it had worked in the same way upon your 
body, as it has already done upon your mind, I am afraid I would 
not be able to recognize you at all. My dear lord, I implore you to 
let me know the reason of your present sadness. 


Brut. Jam only unwell, and that is all. 


Por. Brutus, you are wise and if you were ill, you will use the 
means of regaining your health. 


Brut. This is exactly what I am doingnow. Go to sleep, 
Portia. 


Por. You say you are sick, Brutus. Ifso, is it good for you 
that you should move about unbottoned, inhaling the moist air of 
the damp morning ? Is Brutus really sick, and still he gets out of 
his bed at night to risk breathing the moist and impure air, which 
will only worsen his sickness? No, my dear Brutus, yours is not a 
bodily sickness at all. Yours is a mental sickness, and by the right 
and privilege.of a wife, I must know the sickness. And on my knees, 
I pray to you to tell meofit. I pray to you in the name of that 
beauty which you once praised so much, in the name of all your vows 
of love for me, and in the name of that great vow of marriage which 
has made us one, to tell me (who is your own self, or half of yourself) 
how is it that you are so weighed down with sadness, and who were 
those men that came to meet you to-night. For I saw six or seven 
persons who were here and who covered up their faces even in this 
dark night. 


Brut. Pray, do not kneel, gentle Portia. — 


Por. \would have no need to kneel, if you were kind to me, 
Brutus. Now tell me, Brutus, is there any exception in the law of 
marriage which says that the wife should know the secrets of her 
husband ? Are there any secrets which a wife should not know? Am 
I to be yours only in some respects, such as in keeping company with 
you at your meals, comforting you in your bed, and talking to you 
sometimes. Must I live only on the outskirts, so to say, and not in 
the centre, of your love and affection? If I am not worthy of more 
than this, then I can only say that Portia is only a prostitute and not 
the trusted wife, of Brutus. - 
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Brutus. You are my true and honourable wife ; 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 

That visit my sad heart. 3 Fes 305 
Portia. If this were true, then should I know this secret. 

I grant I am a woman ; but withal . i 

A woman that Lord Brutus took fo wife. : 

I grant I am a woman ; but withal 

A woman well-reputed,—Cato’s daughter. 310 

Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 

Being so father’d and so husbanded ? 

Tell me your counsels ; [ will not disclose ’em : 

I have made strong proof of my constancy, 

Giving myself a voluntary wound. 315 

Here, in the thigh : can [ bear that with patience, 

And not my husband’s secrets ? 

Brutus. . -O ye gods, ack 
Render me worthy of this noble wife. [Knocking within 
Hark, hark ! one knocks : Portia, go in awhile ; 

And by and by thy bosom shall partake - 

The secrets of my heart : pe 

‘All my engagements I will construe to thee, 

All the charactery of my sad brows :— : 
Leave me with haste. [Exit Portia.|—Lucius, who’s it that knocks ? 


Re-enter Lucius with LiGarius 


Lucius. Here is a sick man that would speak with you. 326 
Brutus. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of — 
Boy, stand aside.—Caius Ligarius ! how ? 
Ligarius. Vouchsafe good-morrow from a feeble tongue. 
Brutus. O what-a time have you chose out, brave Caius, 330 
To wear a kerchief ! Would you were not sick ! i 
Ligarius. 1am not sick, if Brutus have in hand ~ 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. ~ ; 
Brutus. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. i . 335 
: ‘Ligarius. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 
I here discard my sickness ! Soul of Rome ! pas 
Brave son, deriv’d from: honourable loins !. 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjur’d up Brn 
My mortified spirit. Now bid. me run, + 340 
And I will strive with things impossible Sci 
Yea, get the better of them. What’s to do ? 
Brutus. A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 
Ligarius. But are not some whole that we must make sick ? 
Brutus. That must we also.. What it is, my Caius, 345 
I shall unfold to thee, as we are going ae 
To whom it must be done, 
Ligarius. .. _ Set on your foot, 
And with a heart new-fir’d I follow you, 
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Brut. No, no, you are my trusted and’honourable wife, who 
is as dear to me as the drops of blood that feed my sad heart. 


Por. If it is so, then I must know what your secret is. I admit 
that Iam a woman, but then I am also a woman whom Brutus made 
his wife. I admit Iam awoman, but] ama woman well-reputed, 
the daughter of great Cato, and so held high in high esteem. Do you 
suppose that J am no stronger in character than ordinary women, 
even though I am the wife of such a-husband and the daughter of 
such a father? Tell to me your secrets, and I will never disclose 
them. Here is sufficient proof of my firmness, for here is a wound 
inflicted by me upon my thigh. Since I can endure silently such a 
pain, do you suppose I cannot keep the secrets of my own husband? 


Brut. O ye gods, make me worthy. of such a noble wife. 
(Knocking within) Listen, someone is knocking at the door, Portia ; 
please go in for a short while, and very soon I shal] make you a sharer, 
of the secrets of my heart. I will disclose to you all my plans, and 
the full meaning of the sadness of my face. Now go in at once. 
(Portia goes). (Calling) Lucius, who is it that knocks ? 


Luc. “Here is a sick person who wishes to meet you. 


Brut: It is-Caius Ligarius of whom Metellus spoke to me. 
Lucius, withdraw for a while. Now, Caius Ligarius, how do you do? 


Lig. Accept the greetings of a sick man. 


Brut. But, ‘Caius, what a time you have chosen to be sick and 
to tie your face with your kerchief. _ I wish you were not sick at 
this time. - 


Lig. Iam quite healthy for any risky job, which is honour- 
able, and which Brutus wants me to do. ~ 


Brut. I have certainly a very honourable work for you, if you 
are healthy enough to doit.: ~ 4 


Lig. In the name ofall the gods that ever Romans prayed 
to, I hereby throw off my sickness. Noble son of Rome ! noble 
Brutus! you who are descendéd from honourable ancestors, you have 
acted like a magician and have revived my dead spirits. Now order 
me to do anything and I will do it, however impossible it might 
seem to be. I will overcome all obstacles in my way. Let me know 
what is to be done ? 


Brut. It is a work which will make even sick persons strong 
and healthy." : 


Lig. . But.are ‘there not.some people strong and healthy whom | 
we have to make sick and weak ? 


Brut. Yes, we must do that. I will tell you the whole thing, 
my dear Caius, as we go to him'to whom it has to be done. 


Lig. Go forward, and I will follow you with new spirits to 
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To do J know not what : but it sufficeth 
That Brutus leads me on. 
Brutus. Follow me, then. [Exeunt 352 
Scene II. A roont in CAESAR’S house 
Thunder and lightning. Enter CAgsar, in his nightgown 


Caesar. Nor heaven not earth have been at peace to-night : 
Thrice hath Calpurnia in her sleep cried out, : 
“Help, ho ! they murder Caesar !’—Who’s within ? 


Enter a Servant 
Servant. My lord ? 


Caesar. Go, bid the priests do present sacrifice, 5 
And bring me their opinions of success. ; 
Servant. J will, my lord. [Exit 


Enter CALPURNIA 


Calpurnia. What mean you, Caesar ? think you to walk forth ? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 
Caesar. Caesar shall forth : the things that threaten’d me 10 
' Ne’er look’d but on my back ; when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished. 
Calpurnia. Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 15 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 
And graves have yawn’d, and yielded up their dead ; 
Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the’clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 20 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol : 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 
Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan ; 
And ghosts did shriek and squeak about the streets. 
O Caesar, these things are beyond all use, 25 
And I do fear them ! . 
Caesar. What can be avoided 
Whose end is purpos’d by the mighty gods ? 
Yet Caesar shall go forth ; for these predictions 
Are to the world in general as to Caesar. 30 
Calpurnia. When beggars die, there are no comets seen rs 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 
Caesar. Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 35 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come. 
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do the work the nature of which I do not know. But it is enough 
for me to know that Brutus is leading me. 
Brut. If it is so, then follow me. [They go away 


Scene II. A room in CAESAR’S house 
Enter CAESAR 


Caesar. Neither the sky above nor the earth below seems to 
be peaceful this night. I have heard my wife, Calpurnia, cry in her 
sleep, “Help, help, they murder Caesar.” Is any one there inside the 
house ? 

Enter a Servant 


Servant. Yes, my lord, I am here. 

Caes. Go and tell the priests to offer immediately sacrifice to 
the gods and tell me their opinion of the result. 

Ser. Iwill do so, my lord. [Goes away 


Enter CALPURNIA 


Calpurnia. What do you mean, Caesar, by saying that you are 
going out of home to-day ? You must not step out of house today. 

Caes, Caesar will go out today. Dangers have only seen my 
back, for as soon as they see my face they disappear. 

Calp. Caesar, I was never a believer in superstitions, 
rites and ceremonies, but today they have frightened me. 
There is now some one in this house who describes what 
horrible things were seen by the guards in addition to those that we 
have ourselves seen and heard. He says that a lioness has given 
birth to its young ones in the streets’; and that graves have -opened 
out and let out the dead, and further, frightful and bloody warriors 
were seen fighting upon the clouds in regular - battle formations, as 
they do in real battles, and that, as a consequence, blood rained up- 
on the Capitol. He says that the whole atmosphere resounded with 
the clashing sounds of battle, and that horses neighed aloud, dying 
men groaned deeply, and ghosts went out howling through the - 
streets. O, Caesar ! these things are indeed very unnatural and I 
am afraid of them. 

Caes. What is proposed by the great gods cannot be avoided. 
I will certainly go out. These unusual happenings are as much 
meant for the world in general as for me. 

Calp. No comets appear to announce the death of common 
ae but when great princes die, the very heavens proclaim their 
leaths. : j 

Caes. Cowards die many times in their lives (out of fear), 
but the brave persons never die more than once. I have heard of 
many wonderful things, but the most surprising thing to me is the 
fact that people are afraid of death, for death is the necessary end 
of life, and it comes to everyone at its own fixed time. 
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Re-enter Servant 


" : What say the augurers ? 
Servant. They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 40 
They could not-find a heart within the beast. ; 
Caesar. The gods do this in shame of cowardice : 
Caesar should be a beast without a heart, 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 
No, Caesar shall-not. Danger knows full-well 45 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he : 
We are two lions litter’d in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible : 
And Caesar shall go forth. 
Calpurnia, Alas, my lord, 50 
Your wisdom is consum’d in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day : call it my fear 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house ; 
And he shall say you are not well to-day : 55 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 
Caesar. Mark Antony shall say Iam not well; 
And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 


Enter DEcius 


Here’s Decius Brutus, he shall tellthemso, : 
Decius. Caesar, all hail! good morrow, worthy Caesar: 60 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. .” 
Caesar. And you are come in very happy time, 
To bear my greeting to the senators, . : ; 
And tell them that I will not come to-day: . 
Cannot, is false ; and that I dare not, falser : 65 
I will not come to-day,—tell them so, Decius, 
Calpurnia, Say he is sick. 
Caesar, Shall Caesar send a lie ? 
Have I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 
To be afeard to tell graybeards the truth ? 
Decius, go, tell them Caesar will not come. 
Decius. Most mighty Caesar, let me kr 
Lest I be laugh’d at when I tell them so. 
Caesar. The cause is in my will,—T will not come ; 
That is enough to satisfy the senate, - ‘ ms 15 
But, for your private Satisfaction, ti z : 
Because I love you, I will let you know: 
Calpurnia here, my wife, Stays me at home : 
She dreamt to-night she saw my statue, 
Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts, 
Did run pure blood ; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it B 


70 


oW some Cause, 
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The Servant returns 


Now what is the report of the priests ? i 

Ser. They say that you should not go out of the house today, 
because when they opened the body of a beast which was to to be 
offered as sacrifice to the gods, they found no heart in it. 


Caes. Gods create such creatures to put cowards to shame. 
Caesar, too, would be like a beast without a heart, if he were to 
stay at home out of fear. No, Caesar will not stay at home, for he 
knows that he is more dangerous than danger itself. I and danger 
are like two Jions born on the same day, but I amthe elder of the 
two, and therefore more terrible. I shall certainly go out. 


Calp. My lord, 1am sorry to find that your judgment is 
destroyed by your over-confidence. Do not go out today. Tell 
them that it is due to my fear, not yours, that you stay at home. 
We will send Mark Antony to the Senate in your place, and he will 
tell them that you are not well today. Let me, on my bended knee, 
pray you to grant my request in this matter. 


Caes. Mark Antony, then, will tell the senators that I am 
unwell, and in order to please you, I will stay at home today. 


DECUIS eviters 


Here comes Decius Brutue, who will tell them that I am not 
well, and so I will‘not come to-day. ; 


_ Decius. \ salute you, Caesar ! Good morning, worthy Caesar ! 
J have come to take you to the Senate House. 


Caes.. And you have come at the right time, because you can 
now carry my greetings to the Senate and tell them that I will not 
come today. If Isay “cannot”, it would be false, and if I say “dare 
not”, it would be falser still, but it is enough if you tell them that I 
will not come. Decius, tell them so. 


Cal. Tell'them Caesar is sick. 


Caes. Shall I send a false message ? I who have made con- 
quests far and wide in my life, shall I be afraid of telling: the truth 
to a group of old people? Decius, go and tell them that I will not 
come. d 


Dec. Mighty Caesar, let me know’some cause, lest I should 
be laughed at when J tell them that you do not come for no reasan 
at all. 


Caes. The cause is that I do not desire to come. To be told 
that I will not come should satisfy the senators. But to satisfy you 
personally, since I love you, I will tell you the reason. Calpurnia, 
my wife, prevents me from going out. This night she had a bad 
dream in which she saw my Statue sprouting out blood like a 
fountain from its many months, and that many strong Romans came 
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And these does she apply for warnings, and portents, 

And evils imminent ; and on her knee 

Hath begg’d that I will stay at home to-day. 

Decius. This dream is all amiss interpreted ; 

It was a vision fair and fortunate : : 

Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 

In which so many smiling Romans bath d, 

Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 

Reviving blood ; and that great men shall press 

For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance. 

This by Calpurnia’s dream is signified. : 
Caesar. And this way have you well expounded it. 
Decius. have, when you have heard what I can say : 

And know it now,—the senate have concluded 

To give, this day, a crown to mighty Caesar. 

If you shall send them word you will not come, 

Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 

Apt to be render’d, for some one to say, 

“Break up the senate till another time, 

When Caesar’s wife shall meet with better dreams.” 

If Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper, 

“Lo, Caesar is afraid” ? 

Pardon me, Caesar ; for my dear dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this : 
And reason to my love is liable. 


[Act II 


85 


90 


95 


100 


105 


Caesar. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calpurnia ! 


Jam ashamed I did yield to them. 
Give me my robe, for I will go. 


Enter Pustius, Brutus, LIGARIUS, METELLUS, Casca, 
TREBONIUS, and CINNA 


And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 
Publius. Good morrow, Caesar. 
Caesar. 

What, Brutus, are you stirr’d so early too ?— 

Good morrow, Casca.—Caius Ligarius, 

Caesar was ne’er so much your enemy 

As that same ague which hath made you lean. 

What is’t o’clock ? 
Brutus. Caesar, ’tis strucken eight. 
Caesar. I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 


Enter ANTONY 


See ! Antony, that revels long o° nights, 
Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow, Antony. 
Antony. So to most noble Caesar. 


Caesar. : Bid them prepare within 
I am to blame to be thus waited for. 5 d 
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Welcome, Publius.— 
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Scene II] PARAPHRASE im < 


smiling to wash their hands in that blood. This dream she interprets 
as a warning and sign of impending evil for me. She has therefore 
implored me on her knees to stay at home today. 

Dec. You have put a wrong interpretation on this dream. In 
reality the dream foretells prosperity and good luck to you. Your 
statue spouting out blood from its many mouths, in which many 
smiling Romans washed their hands, signifies that Rome will derive 
fresh life and vitality by means of your heroic deeds, and that great 
men in future will come forward to preserve your relics as healing 
balms, and signs which have miraculous powers. This is the right 
interpretation of the dream of your wife. - 

Caes. And J agree that you have explained it in a fitting 
manner. 

Dec. Yes, I have explained it rightly, and you will agree 
with me more fully when I tell you something more which 1 know. 
The Senators have decided to offer you a crown today, and they 
might change their minds if you send them word that you don’t 
intend to come. Besides, it will be a matter fora good joke at 
your expense if one were to say : “Tet there be no meeting of the 
Senate till Caesar’s wife has a better dream.” And if you hide your- 
selves, will they not say that Caesar is afraid! Pardon me for speak- 
ing thus bluntly, noble Caesar. It is only my love of you which 
makes me speak so frankly. My reason is subject to my love of you. 

Caes. Now that Decius has explained the real significance 
of the dream, how foolish do your fears, Calpurnia, appear to be. 
Lam ashamed of having given in to them. Give me my robe, for 
I have decided to go. And see, there also comes Publius to take me 
to the Senate. 


Enter Pusiius, BRUTUS, LIGARIUS, METELLUs, CascA, TREBONIUS 
and CINNA 


Pub. Good morning to you, Caesar ! 

Caes. Publius, you are welcome. What, Brutus, are you 
also awake so early? Good morning, Casca. And Caius Ligarius, 
Caesar has never been such enemy of yours as that fever which has 
made you so lean. What is the time ? 

Brut. It is eight o’clock, Caesar. 

Caes. [thank you for your courtesy and pains you have 
taken in coming here. Look, there, even Antony, who enjoys him- 
self till late in the night, is up, and has come here. Good morning 
to you, Antony. 


Enter ANTONY , 


Ant. return the greetings of the most noble Caesar. 


Caes. Tell them to prepare for my going out. I am to be 
blamed dot making these gentlemen wait. Now, Cinna, Metellus, 
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Now, Cinna :—now, Metellus :—what, Trebonius ! 
I have an hour’s talk-in store for you ; 
Remember that you call on me to-day : 
Be near me that I may remember you. : 
Tribonius. Caesar, I will :—[Aside] and so near will I be, 130 
That your best friends shall wish 1 had been further. 3 
Caesar. Good frinds, go in, and taste some wine with me ; 
And we, like friends, will straightway go together, 
Brutus, [Aside] That every like is not the same, O Caesar, 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon ! [Exeunt 135 


ScENE III. A street near the Capitol 
Enter ARTEMIDORUS, reading a paper 


Artemidorus. “Caesar, beware of Brutus’; take heed of 
Cassius ; come not near Casca; have an eye on Cinna; trust not 
Trebonius ; mark well Metellus Cimber ; Decius Brutus loves thee 
not : thou hast wronged Caius Ligarius. There is but one mind in all 
these men, and it is bent against Caesar. If thou beest not immor- 
tal, look about you : security gives way to conspiracy. The mighty 
gods defend thee ! Thy lover, ARTEMIDORUS’” 7 
Here will I stand till Caesar pass along, she : 

And as a suitor will I give him this, ; 
My heart laments that virtue cannot live 10 
Out of the teeth of emulation. ae 

If thou read this, O Caesar, thou mayst live ; . 

If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive, , [Exit 13 


SCENEIV. Another Part of the same Street, 
before the house of Brutus 


Enter Portia: and Lucius 


Portia. I prithee, boy, run to the senate-house ; 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone: : 
Why dost thou Stay ? : 
Lucius. To know my errand, madam, 
Portia. I would have had thee there, and here again, 5 
Ere J can tell thee what thou shouldst do there.— 
[Aside] O constancy, be strong upon my side, 
Set a huge mountain ’tween my heart and tongue ! 
I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might. 


How hard it is for women to keep counsel !— 10 
Art thou here yet ? . 
Lucius, Madam, what should I do? 


Run to the Capitol, and nothing else ? : 
And so return to you, and nothing else ? . 
Portia. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well, 15 
For he went sickly forth ; and take good note 
What Caesar doth, what suitors Press to-him. 
Hark, boy ! what noise is that ? 
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and Trebonius, how do you do? I have much to talk to you. 
Do not forget to see me agaia to-day. Be near me so that I may 
remember you. 


Treb. Iwill do so, Caesar. (Aside) And I- will: be so near 
to you that your best friends will wish that I were very far from you. 


Caes. Good friends, go in and take some wine with me, and 
then we will also go out like friends. 

Brut. (To himself) Oh, Caesar, it makes me sad to think 
that we are not at all like your friends, as you suppose us to be. 


ScENE III. A street near the Capitol 
ARTEMIDORUS comes, reading a paper 


Arte. ‘Caesar, beware of Brutus : be careful of Cassius; do 
not go near Casca ; watch Cinna carefully : do not trust Trebonius : 
keep a watch on Metellus Cimber: Decius Brutus does not 
love you; you have also offended Caius Ligarius ; all those men 
have only one object in their mind, and that is to murder you. If 
you do not consider yourself to be immortal, thea be careful ; over- 
confidence and a sense of security gives opportunity to conspirators. 
May the gods protect you. Your friend, Artemidorus.” [ will 
wait here til] Caesar comes along, and [ will give this paper to 
him as if it were my petition. It makes me sad to think that 
a good person like Caesar cannot live safely away from jealous 
people. If you read this, Caesar, you have a chance of living ; if 
not, then it means fate has joined the enemies. ; 


SceNEIV. Another part of the street before the-house of BRUTUS 
Enter Portia and Lucius 


Portia. I pray, Lucius, run to the Senate and do not stop to 
give any answer to me. Why do you not go ? / 

Luc. To know what Iam to do on reaching there. ee 

Por. YJ wish you had gone there and returned before I could 
tell you why you should go there. (To herself). O my heart, be firm 
and strong in my support. Place some mountain between my heart 
and my tongue so that I might not.express my thoughts in words. It 
is a pity that I possess the intellectual power of a man, alongwith 
the weaknesses common to women. It is very difficult for a woman 
to keep a secret-! (To Lucius) You have not gone away as yet ! 

Euc. Madam, whatamIto do? Should merely go to the 
Capitol, and do nothing there? And should I then come back to you, 
and do nothing else ? oe 3 

Por. Yes, boy, bring me word if my lord is well, for when he 
went he was sick. Also mark well what Caesar does, and what people 
go forward to meet him. Boy listen, what noise was that ? 
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Lucius. J hear none, madam. | , 
Portia. Prithee, listen well : 20 


J hear a bustling rumour, like a fray, 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. _ 
Lucius, Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 


Enter Soothsayer 
Portia. Come hither, fellow : which way hast thou been ? 


Soothsayer. At mine own house, good lady. 25 
- Portia.. What is’t o’clock ? 
Soothsayer. About the ninth hour, lady. 


Portia. \s Caesar yet gone to the Capitol ? 
- Soothsayer. Madam, not yet : I go to take my stand, 

To see him pass on to the Capitol. 30 
Portia. Thou hast some suit to Caesar, hast thou not ? 
Soothsayer. That I have, lady : if it will please Caesar 

To be so good to Caesar as to hear me, 

1 shall beseech him to befriend himself. 

Portia. Why, know’st thou any harm’s intended to- 35 
wards him ? 

Soothsayer. None that I know will be, much that I 
fear may chance. 

Good morrow to you.—Here the street is narrow : 

The throng that follows Caesar at the heels, 40 

Of senators, of praetors, common suitors, 

Will crowd a feeble man almost to death : 

I’ll get me to a place more void, and there 

Speak to great Caesar as he comes along. [Exit 
Portia. J must go in.—[Aside] Ay me, how weak a thing 45 

The heart of woman is ! O Brutus, 

The heavens speed thee in thine enterpise !— 

Sure, the boy heard me.—Brutus hath a suit 

That Caesar will not grant.—O, I grow faint.— 


Run, Lucius, and commend meto mylord; . 50 
Say I am merry : come to me again, 
And bring me word what he doth say to thee. : 52 


[Exeunt severally 


ACT III 


Scene lI. Before the Capitol; the Senate 
sitting above 


A crowd of people in the street leading to the Capitol ; among 
them ARTEMIDORUS and the Soothsayer. Flourish. 
Enter CAESAR, Brutus, Cassius, Casca, DECtus, 
METELLUs, TREBONIUS, CINNA, ANTONY, LEPIDUS, 
PopiLius, PuBLius, and others 


Caesar. The ides of March are come. 
Soothsayer. Ay, Caesar ; but not gone. 
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Luc. I did not hear anything, madam, 

Por. Listen carefully. I just heard some indistinct noise as if 
some people were quarreling, and the noise seemed to come from 
the Capitol. 

Luc. I tell you truly, madam, I heard nothing. 


A Soothsayer evters 


Por. Come here, fellow ! where are you coming from ? 

Sooth. From my own house, good madam. 

Por. What is the time now ? 

Sooth. About nine o’clock, madam. 

Por. Has Caesar gone to the Capitol as yet ? 

Sooth. Not yet, madam. I am going to stand waiting on the 
way by which he goes to the Capitol, so that I may have a look at 
him. 

Por. Have you any petition to make to Caesar ? 


Sooth. Yes, lady, I have, if Caesar will be so good to himself 
as to hear me, I will pray to him to be his own friend and take care 
of himself. 


Por. Why do you say so? Do you know that some harm is 
going to be done to him ? 


Sooth. Ido not know of any definite danger that may befall 
him, but I fear that much might happen. Good morning, madam. 
The street is very narrow here. The huge crowd of senators and 
common petitioners which follows Caesar is likely to crush a weak 
person like myself to death. Therefore, I will go to a wider part of 
the street, so that I may speak to the great Caesar when he passes 
that way. [He goes away 

Por. I must go in. (To herself)—What a weak heart a 
woman has! O, Brutus ! I pray that the gods may help you in your 
undertaking. I am sure that the boy has overheard me. Brutus has a 
prayer to make to Caesar which Caesar will certainly not grant. O, 
I feel as if I would faint. Run, Lucius, and tell my husband that I 
am quite well and happy. Tell him Il am cheerful. Then return to 
me and tell me what he has told you. ’ [They go away 


ACT Il 


ScENEI. Rome : Before the Capitol, with the 
Senate sitting above 


There is a crowd of people among whom are ARTEMIDORUS and the 
Soothsayer. Then CAESAR enters to the tune of trumpets, 
followed by Brutus, Cassius, Casca, Lepipus, ANTONY, 
Decius, METELLUS, TREBONIUS, and others. 


Caesar. (To the Soothsayer) The Fifteenth of March is come. 
Sooth. Yes, Caesar, but it is not yet over. 
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Artemidorus. Hail, Caesar ! read this schedule. 
Decius. Trebonius doth desire you to o’er-read, 
At your best leisure, this his humble suit. hee Sac) 
Artemidorus. © Caesar, read mine first ; for mine’s a suit 
That touches Caesar nearer : read it, great Caesar. : 
Caesar. What touches us ourself shall be last serv d. 
Artemidorus. Delay not, Caesar ; read it instantly. 
Caesar. What, is the fellow mad? __ < 10 
Publius. Sirrah, give place. 
Cassius. What, urge you your petitions in the street ? 
Come to the Capitol. 5 
CaEsAR goes up to the Senate-House, the rest following 
Publius. J wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 
Cassius. What enterprise, Publius ? 15 
Publius. Fare you well. 
[Advances to Caesar 
Brutus. What said Publius Lena ? 
Cassius. He wish’d to-day our enterprise might thrive. 
I fear our purpose is discovered. 
Brutus. Look, how he makes to Caesar : mark him. — 20 
Cassius. Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention.— 
Brutus, what shall be done ? If this be known, 
Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back, 
For I will slay myself. 5 
Brutus. Cassius, be constant : 25 
Publius Lena speaks not of our purposes; 
For, look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not change. 
Cassius. Trebonius knows his time; for, look you, 
Brutus, : f 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 30 
[Exeunt Antony any Trebonius 
Decius. Where.is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go, 
And presently prefer his suit to Caesar. - 
Brutus. He is address’d : press near and second him. 
Cinna, Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 
Caesar. Are we all ready 2? What is now amiss 35 
That Caesar and his senate must redress ? 
Metellus. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant 
Caesar, " ; 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart,— : ee 
Caesar. I must prevent thee, Cimber, 
These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
‘Into the law of children. Be not fond, 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 
. That will be thaw’d from the true quality i 
With that which melteth fools ; I mean, sweet words, . 


[Kneeling 40 


45 
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Arte. Hail to you, Caesar, read this petition of mine. 

Dec. Trebonius wishes that you may read his humble petition 
at your own convenience. 

Arte. O, Caesar, read my petition first, for it concerns yourself 
more intimately ; please do read it, great Caesar. 

Caes. Anything that concerns me personally will be considered 
last of all. 

Arte. Caesar, do not delay, but read it immediately. 

Caes. Is this fellow mad ? 

Pub. You fellow, go away from this place. 

Cass. If you have any petitions to make, come to the Capitol. 
Do not press your petition here in the street. 

[Caesar, followed by others, goes to the Senate 

Pop. (To Cassius) 1 wish you success in the enterprise you 
have undertaken today. 

- Cass. What enterprise do you refer to, Popilius ? 

Pop. Good-bye to you. [Goes towards Caesar 

Brut. What did Popilius Lena say to you ? 

Cass. He wishes success to your enterprise. I am afraid that 
our plot has been discovered. 

Brut. See, how he is going towards Caesar? Observe him 
well. 

Cass. Casca, you must act quickly now, for we fear discovery. 
What shall we do, Brutus? If our plot is discovered, then either I 
will kill Caesar or I will kill myself. One of us will not go away alive 
from this place. 

Brut. Be firm, Cassius. Popilius Lena does not speak to 
Caesar about our enterprise. See, he is smiling, and Caesar does 
not show any surprise or fear. 

Cass. Trebonius knows well what he has to do at this time. 
Do you not see how he is already drawing away Antony from this 
place ? [Antony and Trebonius go away 

Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go forward and 
make his petition to Caesar. 

Brut. We has been reminded of it ; go to him and support 
him. 

Cinna. Casca, you have to strike Caesar first of all. 

Caes. Are all of us ready ? What wrongs are to be righted 
by Caesar and the Senate today ? 

Metel. O most high and most mighty and honoured Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber humbly throws himself before your feet— 

[He kneels 

Caes. Cimber, I will not allow you to kneel before me. Such 
servile and humiliating bending down might appeal to the mean 
passions of ordinary people, and might change what has already 
been justly decreed and thus render laws as changeable as the moods 
of little children. Do not be so foolish as to imagine that Caesar is 
one who will be ready to reverse his just and true judgments, influ- 
enced by which appeals influence only fools, I mean, sweet, flattering 
words, servile cringing of the body, and dog-like gestures of self- 
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Low-crooked court’sies and base spaniel-fawning. 
Thy brother by decree is banished : : 
If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for him, 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Know, Caesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. ; 
Metellus. Ys there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To sound more sweetly in great Caesar’s ear 
For the repealing of my banish’d brother ? 
Brutus. 1 kiss thy hand but not in flattery, Caesar ; 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 
Caesar. What, Brutus ! 


Cassius. Pardon, Caesar ; Caesar, pardon : 


As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 
Caesar. 1 could be well mov’d, if I were as you ; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 
But I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks, 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine 3 
But there’s but one in all doth hold his place : 
So in the world,—’tis furnish’d well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 
Yet in the number I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshak’d of motion : and that I am he, 
Let me a little show it, even in this,— 
That I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 
Cinna. O Caesar,— 


Caesar. Hence ! wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 
Decius. Great Caesar,— : 
Caesar. 


Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 
Casca. Speak, hands, for me ! 


[Casca stabs Caesar in the neck. 
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He is then stabbed 


by several other Conspirators, and last by 


Marcus Brutus 
Caesar. Et tu, Brute !—Then fall, Caesar ! 
[Dies. The Senators an 
Cinna, Liberty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead !— 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets, 
_ Cassius. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 
“Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement !”” 
Brutus, People, and senators, be not affrighted ; 
Fly not ; stand still :—ambition’s debt is paid. 
Casca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus, 


Decius. And Cassius too. 
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debasement. Know once for all that I have decreed the banishment 
of your brother according to law. If you still persist in adopting 

these mean gestures to appeal for his return, I will kick you out of 

my way, as if you were a dog. Please understand that Caesar never 

commits any deliberate wrong, nor is he satisfied except by sufficient 

reasons. 

Met. Is there none here whose voice will sound more sweetly 
to Caesar, and who will appeal on behalf of my banished brother, 
so that he may be recalled ? 

Brut. Y kiss your hand, Caesar, but not to flatter you. I 
pray to you that Publius Cimber should be immediately recalled. 

Caes. What! Brutus, you also plead on his behalf ? 

Cass. Pardon me, Caesar, I, too, beg of you most humbly 
lying at your feet, that you give full freedom to Publius Cimber. 

Caes. If I were a person like you, I would be influenced by 
prayers: If I could pray to move others, prayers would certainly 
move me. But I am as firm and constant as the Pole star which is 
unequalled in all heaven for its steady and constant position. The 
sky is decorated with a host of innumerable stars each one of which 
shines brightly and brilliantly, but there is only one among them all 
which is true and constant, and remains fixed at its own position. 
It is the same in this world of ours. Here too there are innumer- 
able persons, everyone of whom is made of flesh and blood and is 
gifted with power of understanding but among all of them, I know 
only one who remains fixed and constant, and is never swayed by 
passion. J am that person and to prove that I am constant to some 
extent I will now say that I was firm in my decision that Cimber 
should be banished from Rome, and I remain equally firm today in 
keeping him banished. 

Cinna, Oh, Caesar— 

Caes. Be off. Itis as impossible for you to try to move me 
as to try to move a mountain. 

Dec. O great Caesar ! 

Caes. Don’t you see that even Brutus has prayed and appeal- 
ed to me in vain ? 

Casca. If words fail to move you, then let hands support 
me. (Casca stabs in the neck, and all others stab Caesar, last of all 
Brutus). 
Caes. Youalso stab me Brutus! Then Caesar must die. 
(Falls and dies. Senators and People run away in fear). 

Cinna. Liberty ! Freedom ! The tyrant is dead? Run about 
the streets proclaiming that liberty has been obtained. 

Cass. Let some of us go to the public platforms and declare 
that liberty, freedom and rights have been obtained for the people 
of Rome. ' 

Brut. Senators and people, do not be afraid. Do not run 
away, but remain in your places. Ambition has now got what it 
deserved (i.e. death). 

Casca. Go to the platform, Brutus. 

Dec. Let Cassius also go up the platform. 
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Brutus. Where’s Publius ? ; : c 95) 
Cinna. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 
Metellus. Stand fast together, lest some friend of Caesar’s 
Should chance— f 
Brutus. Talk not of standing.—Publius, good cheer ; 
There is no harm intended to your person, 100 
Nor to no Roman else : so tell them, Publius. ; 
Z Cassius. And leave us, Publius ; lest that the people, 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 
Brutus. Do so :—and let no man abide this deed, 
But we the doers. 105 


Re-enter TREBONIUS 


Cassius, Where’s Antony ? 

Trebonius. Fled to his house amaz’d : 
Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run : 
As it were doomsday. 

Brutus. Fates, we will know your pleasures : 110 
That we shall die, we know ; ’tis but the time, 

And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Cassius. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. - 

Brutus. Grant that, and then is death a benefit : 115 
So are we Caesar’s friends, that have abridg’d 
His time of fearing death —Stoop, Romans, stoop, 

And let us bathe our hands in Caesar’s blood 

Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords.: 

Then walk we forth, even to the market-place, 120 
And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 

Let’s all cry, “Peace, freedom, and liberty !’’ 

Cassius. Stoop, then, and wash.—How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 125 

Brutus. How many times shall Caesar bleed in sport, 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies along 
No worthier than the dust ! z 

Cassius. So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be call’d =~ 
The men that gave their country liberty. 
aie What, shall we forth ? 
assius. Ay, every man away : 
Brutus shall lead ; and we will grace his heels ‘ 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 
Brutus. Soft ! who comes here ? 


130 


135 


’ 


Enter a Servant 


E A friend of Antony’s. 
Servant. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel - 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down B ‘ 
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Brut. Where is Publius ? 

Cinna. Here he is, quite terrified by this revolt. 

Met. Stand close together, lest some friend of Caesar should 
happen— 

Brut. Do not talk of standing here. Publius, take courage, 
we do not mean any injury to you, nor to any other Roman. 
Publius, tell this to the people. - 

Cass. Leave us, if you so like, Publius, lest the people trying 
to attack us, may do some injury to your old and feeble body. 

Brut. Do so, and let no one suffer for this deed, except we 
who have done it. 


TREBONIUS refurns 


Cass. Where is Antony ? 

Treb. He has run home much amazed and the people in the 
streets, men, women and children, are moving about and crying in 
a terrified manner, as if this day were a day of judgment. 

Brut. Now we will like to know what Fate has in store for 
us. We all know that we have to die some day, but what worries 
people is the uncertainty about the hour of death and the long, 
uncertain period that is lived before death. 

Casca. He who dies, say, twenty years before his death, is 
lucky for he cuts short those twenty years in which every moment 
he would be subjected to the fear of death. 

Brut. If you admit that, then we must admit that death is 
welcome. In this sense we are the real well-wishers of Caesar, since 
we have cut short the period during which he would have lived in 
fear of death. Romans, bend down and let us dip our hands up 
to our elbows in the blood of Caesar, and then let us anoint our 
swords with his blood, and then let us proceed to the market-place, 
and brandishing our- blood-covered swords over our heads, let us 
shout “Peace, Freedom and Liberty.” 

Cass. Let us then dip our hands in Caesar’s blood. This 
great scene in which we have acted will be enacted in many states, 
as yet not born, and spoken in various languages, not yet known. 

Brut. And in days to come this Caesar whose body now lies 
at the base of Pompey’s statue, no better than a hanful of dust, will 
be the subject of dramas in which his bloody death will be enacted 
times out of number. 

Cass. And every time that the murder of Caesar is enacted, 
we will be called the men who gave to their country freedom and 
liberty. 

Dec. Are we ready to go out? 

Cass. Yes, and let every one go out, led by Brutus. We shall 
follow him with most courageous and loyal hearts. 


A Servant enters 


Brut. But, see, who comes here. He is a friend of Antony. 
Servant. Brutus, my master asked me to kneel before you 
humbly in this way, and lying prostrate before you to give you the 
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And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say :— 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest ; 
Caesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving : 
Say I love Brutus, and I honour him ; tiie 
Say I fear’d Caesar, honour’d him, and loy’d him. 
If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolv’d 
How Caesar has deserv’d to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dead 
So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 
Through the hazards of this untrod state 
With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 
Brutus. Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman ; 
I never thought him worse. 
Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 
He shall be satisfied ; and, by my honour, 
Depart untouch’d. 
Servant. ll fetch him presently. [Exit. 
Brutus. 1 know that we shall have him well to friend. 
Cassius. J wish we may : but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much ; and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 
Brutus. But here comes Antony. 


Re-enter ANTONY 


Welcome, Mark Antony. 


Antony. O mighty Caesar! dost thou lie so low-? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure ? Fare thee well.— 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 

Who else must be let blood, who else is rank : 

If I myself, there is no hour so fit 

As Caesar’s death’s hour ; nor no instrument 

Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke, 
Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 

J shall not find myself so apt to die: 

No place will please me so, no mean of death, 

As here by Caesar, and by you cut off, 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Brutus. O Antony, beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, ~ 
As, by our hands and this our present act, 

You see we do ; yet see you but our hands, 
And this the bleeding business they have done : 
Our hearts you see not,—they are pitiful ; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome— 
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following message. Brutus is noble, wise, brave and’ honest; 
Caesar was powerful, bold, royal and lovable. So I honour and 
Jove Brutus ; also tell him that I feared, honoured and loved Caesar. 
If Brutus guarantees that I may come safely to him in order to know 
for what fault Caesar was killed, Antony shall not love the dead 
Caesar more than the living Brutus. Further, I will loyally follow 
Brutus through all the dangers and difficulties that might arise in 
this new situation that is now prevailing. This is the message I 
bring from my master Antony. 


Brut. Your master, I know, is a wise and brave man. I never 
regarded him otherwise. Tell him that if it pleases him to come to 
this place, he will be fully satisfied as to the reasons for Caesar’s 
death and I promise on my honour that he will be allowed to leave 
this place unharmed. 


Ser. Iwill go and ask him to come immediately. [Exit 


Brut, Iam sure that it would-be good for us to have him as 
our friend. 


Cass. JI wish it may be so, but I fear him all the same, and 
my fears have always come out to be true. 


Enter ANTONY 


Brut. But here comes Mark Antony. You are quite welcome, 
Mark Antony. 


Ant. O great Caesar! how low are’ you lying today! Have 
all your mighty conquests, glories, triumphant processions and spoils 
of war you brought to Rome, been reduced today to this sorry state ? 
Farewell to you. Gentlemen, I do not know what your plans are, 
who else is to be murdered, and who else is fit for death in your 
eyes. If I am one such, IJ think there is no better hour for me to 
die, nor any better weapons for me to be killed by than those swords 
you are holding in your hand, swords which have been enriched 
by the most noble blood on this earth. If your pleasure is to kill 
me, do so with those hands of yours which are’ still reeking with 
the warm blood of Caesar. Even if I were given a thousand years 
to live, I will never get an opportunity to die so fittingly as now. 
No place will be more suitable for my death than this where Caesar 


-lies dead, and no means of death will be so fit for meas your own 


hands which killed Caesar—you who are the choicest souls of this 
age, and I would be most pleased to be killed by your hands. 


Brut. Mark Antony, do not beg your death from us. Though 
we seem now to be bloody and merciless on account of what we 
have done and because of our red hands, yet you must not judge us 
by these bloody hands of ours, but you must try to see our hearts 
which are full of pity, pity for the people of Rome. Our pity for 
the people of Rome drove out of our hearts our pity for Caesar, 
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As fire drives out fire, so pity pity— : 
Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part, 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony : 
Our arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts 
Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in 190 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 
Cassius. Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s 
’ In the disposing of new dignities. 
Brutus. Only be patient till we have appeas’d 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 195 
And then we will deliver you the cause, s 
Why I, that did love Caesar when I struck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 
Antony. I doubt not of your wisdom. 
Let each man render me his bloody hand : 200 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ;— 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ;— 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours ;—now yours, Metellus ; 
Yours, Cinna ;—and, my valiant Casca, yours ;— 
Thou last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 205 
Gentlemen all,—alas, what shall I say ? 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground, 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 
Either a coward or a flatterer. 
That I did love thee, Caesar, O, ’tis true : 210 
If, then, thy spirit look upon us now, 
Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death, 
To see thy Antony making his peace, 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 
Most noble ! in the presence of thy corse ? 215 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, : 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius !—Here wast thou bay’d, brave hart, ~ 220 
Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters Stand, 
Sign’d in thy spoil, and crimson’d in thy lethe. 
O world, thou wast the forest to this hart ; 
ae ie indeed, O world, the heart of thee.— 
Ow like a deer, strucken by many princes, 
Dost thou here lie ! z uy 229 
Cassius. Mark Antony,— 
Antony. Pardon me, Cai ius : 
The enemies of Caesar shall say this ; Cau astUs 
Then, ina friend, it is cold modesty. 230 
Cassius. I blame you not for praising Caesar so : 
But what compact mean you to have with us ? 
Will you be prick’d in number of our friends 5 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you? 
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just as one fire drives out another. So far as you are concerned, 
our swords are blunt as lead, Mark Antony. Our arms do not 
intend to do any injury to yourself, and in our hearts we have 
nothing but brotherly affection for you, and thus it is that we wel- 
come you with all good wishes, love and respect. 

Cass. And, what is more, you will now have as much influence 
as any of us in the matter of conferring new posts and honours. 

Brut. J only request you to be patient until we have pacified 
the crowds who are now almost mad with fear, and then we will 
give you ample reasons why I, who loved Caesar, even when I 
stabbed him, have acted in this way. 

Ant. I do not doubt your wisdom. Let me ‘now shake the 
bloody hands of each one of you. First, Brutus, I will shake hands 
with you ; next, Caius Cassius, I take your hand, and then yours, 
Decius Brutus, and yours, Metellus, Cinna, yours, too, O heroic Casca 
and last, but not least in love, yours, my good Trebonius. Now, alas, 
gentlemen, what can I possibly say to you all. My present position is 
so uncertain that I am sure you will interpret my character in either of 
the two ways, and both the interpretations are disgraceful for me. You 
will either think me a flatterer or a coward. O, noble Caesar it is true 
that I loved you. It will grieve you much, if your spirit were to see 
me now making peace with your enemies and ‘shaking their bloody 
hands, in the very presence of your corpse? It would have been 
more suitable and fitting if I had as many eyes shedding tears for you 
as your body has wounds from which blood flows in a stream, than 
that I should make friendly terms with your own enemies. You must 
pardon me for this, O Julius Caesar! Here were you surrounded, 
like a stag, and here you were killed, here your hunters are standing 
round you with their hands covered with your blood, and made red 
with it. O, world, you were like a forest in which this stag roamed 
at large, and he was indeed the heart and centre of the world! But 
now he is lying here like a stag killed by many princes ! 

Cass. Antony (you are going too far). 

Ant. You must excuse me, Cassius, because even the worst 
enemies of Caesar would say what I have said. For a friend like me 
these words are cold and unfeeling. They are not worthy of a friend 
like me. 

Cass. 1 do not object to your praising Caesar in the way you 
have done. But what kind of settlement do you propose to have 
with us now? Shall we take you as one of our friends, or shall we 
proceed without depending on you ? 
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Antony. Therefore I took your hands, but was, indeed, 235 
Sway’d from the point, by looking down on Caesar. 
Friends am I with you all, and Jove you all ; 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 
Brutus. Or else were this a savage spectacle : 240 
Our reasons are so full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
You should be satisfied. 
Antony. That’s all I seek ; 
And am moreover suitor that I may 245 
Produce his body to the market-place : 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 
Brutus. You shall, Mark Antony. S 
Cassius. Brutus, a word with you 250 
[Aside to Brutus] You know not what you do: do not consent, 
That Antony speak in his funeral : : 
Know you how much the people may be mov’d 
By that which he will utter ? 5 
Brutus. ‘By your pardon ;— 255 
I will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Caesar’s death : 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 
And that we are contented Caesar shall 260 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong. - sz 
Cassius. & know not what may fall ; I like it not. 
Brutus. Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar’s body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, : 265 
But speak all good you can devise of Caesar ; 
And say you do’t by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral : and you shall speak 


In the same pulpit whereto I am going, “270 
After my speech is ended. 
Antony. Be it so ; 


I do desire no more. 
Brutus. Prepare the body, then, and follow us. 
[Exeunt all except Antony 
Antony. O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 275 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hands that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy,— 280 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue,— 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
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Ant. Jt was to be friends with you that I shook your hands, 
but I was carried away by the sad sight of Caesar’s body. [I will be 
friendly with you all, and love you all. I only hope that you will 
tell me the reasons why you regarded him as dangerous and fit to be 
killed. 

Brut. Be assured that this act of ours will be an act of bar- 
barians, if we did not have sufficient reasons for it. And those 
reasons are so strong and satisfactory that even if you were Caesar’s 
own son, you would be satisfied. 


Ant. ThatisallI want. And I also request that I may be 
allowed to carry this body to the market-place, and there speak at 
the time of his funeral such words as a friend is expected to speak 
on such occasions. 


Brut. We will permit you to do so, Antony. 


Cass. Brutus, I wish to speak a word to you. (Aside to Brutus) 
You do not know what you are doing. Do not allow Antony to speak 
at the time of Caesar’s funeraJ. Do you know how the public might 
be excited by his speech ? 

Brut. But, Cassius, just excuse me. I will myself first mount 
the pulpit and tel! people why Caesar was killed. AndI shall then 
declare that it is by our permission that Mark Antony says what he 
does say. And J shall also say that we are willing that Caesar should 
have all the due and legitimate funeral rites which should be per- 
formed. This will do us more good than harm. 


Cass. Ido not know what might happen ; only I do not like 
that Antony should be allowed to speak. 


Brut. Come now, Antony, and carry away Caesar’s dead 
body. While speaking at the time of the funeral, you must not blame 
us, but speak as much good of Caesar as you care and tell them 
that you are doing this by our permission. Otherwise, you will not 
be allowed to take any part in his funeral. And you will speak, 
after I haye spoken, in the same pulpit where I will first mount to 
speak, 


Ant. Let it be so ; J do not want anything more. 


Brut. Get the body ready, and follow us. 
[All except Antony go away 


Antony. If am humble and submissive before these in- 
human butchers who have killed you, you must pardon me, O 
blood-stained corpse of Caesar! You are one of the noblest souls 
that ever lived in the course of ages. A curse upon those hands that 
shed such a noble blood. Standing by your wounds which are wide 
open, and which are bleeding now, as if they were appealing to me 
to speak for them, I prophesy that a curse will fall upon the lives of 
the people. Civil wars and internal violence and disorder will spread 
all over Italy. And the sight of blood and murder will be so common 
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Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 285 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall but smile when they behold 

Their infants quarter’d with the hands of war ; 

All pity chok’d with custom of fell deeds : 290 
And Caesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his side come hot from hell, 

Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 

Cry ‘Havoc’, and let slip the dogs of war ; 

That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 295 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 


Enter a Servant 


You serve Octavius Caesar, do you not ? 
Servant. I do, Mark Antony. 
Antony. Caesar did write for him to come to Rome. 


Servant. He did receive his letters, and is coming ; 300 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth— 
O Caesar !— 


[Seeing the body 

Antony. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep. 

Passion, | see, is catching ; for mine eyes, 

Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 305 

Began to water. Is thy master coming ? 
Servant. He lies to-night within seven leagues of Rome. 
Antony. Post back with speed, and tell him what hath 
; chane’d : : 

Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 310 

No Rome of safety for Octavius yet; 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet, stay awhile ; 

Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corse 

Into the market-place : there shall I try, 

In my oration, how the people take 315 

The cruel issue of these bloody men; 

According to the which, thou shalt discourse 

To young Octavius of the State of things. 

Lend me your hand. [Exeunt with Caesar's body 

Scene Il. The Forum 

Enter Brutus and Cassius, and a throng of Citizens 


Citizens. We will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. _ 
a Brutus. Then follow me, and give me audience, friends.— 
4ssius, O you into the other street 
And part the numbers,— : 
ose that will hear me speak. let ’ 5 $ 
Those that will follow Casi as within 0 ; 
And public reasons shall be rendered : 
Of Caesar’s death. 
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and the presence of frightful objects so very usual and familiar, that 
when their babies are torn to pieces by the fury of war the mothers 
will only smile to look at the terrible sight. Pity and humanity will 
be destroyed by daily acts of cruelty and bloodshed. And then the 
spirit of Caesar, hungry for vengeance, from the very gates of Hell 
followed by Ate, will come to these regions and with an imperial 
voice cry out death and destruction, and let loose the wild dogs 
of war to feed upon the land, so that the smell of this slaughter 
will rise up to Heaven, arising from the decomposed dead bodies 
left without being buried. 4 


Enter a Servant 


(To the servant) You are the servant of Octavius Caesar, ate 
you not ? 


Ser. Yes, lam. 
Ant. Caesar wrote to him asking him to come to Rome. 


Ser. Yes, he received his letters and he is coming and has 
asked me to tell you—(Seeing the corpse of Caesar) O, noble 
Caesar ! 


Ant. 1 perceive that your heart is heavy with sorrow, and so 
you may go apart and weep your fill. Grief is an infectious thing, 
it seems, since seeing the drops of tears falling from your‘eyes, mine 
too are full of tears. Is your master coming ? : : 


Ser. My master is sleeping at a distance of some seven 
leagues from Rome. 


Ant. You must hurry back to him and report what has hap- 
pened here. Rome today is in mourning, and it is a dangerous 
Rome, not a place of safety for Octavius. Run at once to tell him 
this. But stay for a moment. You should not go back till you have 
helped me to carry this corpse to the market place. There through 
my oration, I will try to find out what the people think about the 
bloody deed of these butchers. Then you may go back to your 
master and report to him accordingly about the state of affairs here. 
Come, help me to carry this body. 


SceNE II. Brutus and Cassius enter, followed by a 
crowd of people 


Citizens. We must be satisfied. Give us such reasons as will 
satisfy us. 

Brut. If so, come with me friends and listen to me. You, 
Cassius, go into the next street, and let us divide this crowd between 
ourselves. Those who wish to hear me must remain here, and those 
wishing to hear Cassius should go with him. We will both publicly 
give the reasons which led us to kill Caesar. 
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First Citizen. J will hear Brutus speak. 


Second Citizen. I will hear Cassius ; and compare their 10 
reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered. 4 
[Exit Cassius, with some of the Citizens. 
; Brutus goes into the pulpit 


Third Citizen. The noble Brutus is ascended : silence ! 


Brutus. Be patient till the last. 5 14 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause, and be 
silent, that you may hear: believe me for mine honour, and have 
respect to mine honour, that you may believe: censure me in your 
wisdom, and awake your senses, that you may the better judge. 
If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar’s, to him 
I say, that Brutus’ love to Caesar was no less than his, If, then, 
that friend demand why Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my 
answer,—Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 
Had you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, than that 
Caesar were dead, to live all free men? As Caesar loved me, [ 
weep for him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant 
I honour him; but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. There is 
tears for his love ; joy for his fortune ; honour for his valour; and 
death for his ambition Who is here so base that would be a bond- 
man? If any, speak; for him have J offended. Who is here so 
tude that would not bea Roman? If any, speak; for him have I 
offended. Who is here so vile that will not love his country? If 
any, speak ; for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 32 


Citizens. - None, Brutus, none. 


Brutus. Then none have I offended. I have done no more 
to Caesar than you shall do to Brutus. The question of his death 


is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory not extenuated, wherein he was. 


worthy ; nor his offences enforced, for which he suffered death. 37 


Enter ANTONY and others, with CAgsAR’s body 


Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony: who, though he 
had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of his dying, a 
place in the commonwealth ; as which of you shall not? With this 
I depart,—that, as I slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I 
have the same dagger for myself, when it shall please my country to 


need my death. 
‘Citizens. Live, Brutus ! live, live ! 44 
First Citizen. Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 
Second Citizen. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 
Third Citizen. Let him be Caesar. . 47 
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First Cit. 1 will hear what Brutus says. 
Sec. Cit. J will hear Cassius, and when we have heard both 
of them we will compare their statements and judge them. 
[Cassius goes away followed by some of the citizens. 
Brutus mounts the pulpit to speak 
Third Citizen. Silence ! The noble Brutus has now gone up 
to speak. 
Brut. Hear me patiently until I finish. 
Romans, countrymen and friends ! While you hear me, listen 
to me for my cause is noble, and therefore be silent. Believe what I 
have to say, for I am an honourable man. Have respect for my 
honour, so that you may easily believe me. Judge me wisely, and 
use your critical faculties so that you may judge me rightly. If there 
is anyone here who is a friend of Caesar, to him I say that my love 
of Caesar was no less than his. If then that friend goes on to ask 
me why it was that, being a friend, I killed him, my answer is that I 
loved Rome more than I loved Caesar. Would you have preferred to 
live as slaves under Caesar to living as freeman after his death ? 
Because Caesar loved me, I weep for him: as he was lucky, I 
am happy ; as he was a heroic man, I honour him; but since he was 
also ambitious, I killed him. So I have tears for his love, joy for 
his luck, honour for his valour and death for his ambition. Is there 
any one here who is so mean as to wish to live asa slave? If there 
is, he should speak out, for I have done a wrong to him; is there 
anyone here who is so rude as not to like to be a civilised Roman ? 
If there is any such person, then he should speak out, for I have 
offended him; is there anyone here who is so mean as not to love 
his country ? If there is, then let him speak, for surely, I have 
done some wrong to him. I wait for a reply to my question. 
Citizens. There is none such among us, Brutus. 
Brut. Why then, if it is so, [ have done no wrong to anyone. 
I have done nothing more to Caesar than what you will do to me, if 
I become ambitious as Caesar did. The causes of Caesar’s murder 
are fully recorded in the papers of the Capito]. His glorious deeds 
have not been made light of ; nor have his faults, for which he was 
killed, been exaggerated. 


ANTONY, with others, comes, with Cagsar’s bod} 
Ly 


Here comes Mark Antony mourning over the corpse of 
Caesar. Though Antony took no part in the killing of Caesar, yet 
he will enjoy no less the benefits arising out of Caesar’s death, since 
he will now live as a citizen of a free country, as everyone of you 
will also do. “Having said this much, I will now go. But I add 
that as I have killed one of my best friends for the good of Rome, I 
will use the same dagger when my country needs my death. 

Citizens. Long live Brutus. May you live long. 

First Cit. Let us carry him in a procession to his house. 

Second Cit. Let us erect his statue along those of his great 
ancestors. 

Third Cit, Let him be made the Caesar. 
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Fourth Citizen. Caesar’s better parts 


Shall be crown’d in Brutus. ; ; 
First Citizen. We'll bring him to his house with shouts aad 


clamours. 
Brutus. My countrymen,— z 
Second Citizen. Peace, silence! Brutus speaks. 
First Citizen. Peace, ho! a 
Brutus. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 


And, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 
Do grace to Caesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar’s glories ; which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allow’d to make. 3 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, 60 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit 
First Citizen. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 
Third Citizen. Let him go up into the public chair ; 
We'll hear him.—Nob!e Antony, go up. 
Antony. For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to you. 65 
[Goes up into the pulpit 
Fourih Citizen. What does he say of Brutus ? 
Third Citizen He says, for Brutus’ sake, 
He finds himself beholding to us all. 
Fourth Citizen. ’Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 
First Citizen. This Caesar was a tyrant. 70 
Third Citizen. Nay, that’s certain : 
We are bless’d that Rome is rid of him. 
Second Citizen. Peace! let us hear what Antony can say. 
Antony. You gentle Romans,— 
Citizens. Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 15 
Antony. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears 5 
I come to bury Caesar. not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 80 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Caesar answer’d it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest,— 
For Brutus is an honourable man ; 85 
So are they all, all honourable men,— 
Come I to speak in Cgsear’s funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me. 
But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 90 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Casear seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 95 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
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Fourth Cit. The good qualities of Caesar will be crowned in 
Brutus. 

First Cit. We shall take him to his house with rejoicings 
and cheering. ° 

Brut. My countrymen. 

Second Cit. Silence. Brutus wants to speak. 

First Cit. Peace there. 

Brut. My good countrymen, let me now go alone, and you 
stay here to listen to Antony for my sake. Do honour to the dead 
body of Caesar and do honour to Antony by patiently listening 
to him. He will speak in praise of the good qualities of Caesar. 
He does so by our permission. [I request you that not a man should 
go away till you have heard Antony’s speech. [He goes away 

First Cit. Friends, let us stop and listen to Antony. 

Third Cit. Let him mount the platform, and we will listen 
to him. Noble Antony, go up. 

Ant. 1 an obliged to you for the sake of Brutus. 


Goes up the platform 


Fourth Cit. What did he say about Brutus ? 

Third Cit. He said that he was obliged to us all for the sake 
of Brutus. ; 

Fourth Cit. He must not say anything against Brutus at this 
time. This would be best for him. 

First Cit. . This Caesar was a tyrant. 

Third Cit. Yes, that is quite certain and we are all happy 
that Rome is now free from his tyranny. 

Second Cit. Silence. Let us hear what Antony has to say. 

Ant. You gentle Romans. - - 

Citizens.. Silence, let us hear him. 

Ant. Friends, Romans and fellow-citizens, hear me silently 
for some time. I have come here to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil done by men is remembered even after their death, but the 
good they did is soon forgotten. So let it be in the case of Caesar. 
The noble Brutus has declared that Caesar was full of ambition. 
If it were so, it was really a very serious fault, and he has suffered 
heavily for it. I have come here with the permission of Brutus and 
others. Brutus and others are all honourable gentlemen, indeed. . 

It is with their permission that I am making this funeral 
speech for Caesar. Caesar was my true and faithful friend, But 
Brutus says he was ambitious, and Brutus is an honourable man 
(so we must believe him). Caesar brought innumerable captives to 
Rome and the money received for their release went to fill the 
public treasuries. Does it appear to be the act of an ambitious 
person? And Caesar’s heart always melted with pity at the sight 
of the sufferings of poor people. Ambitious persons are more 
stony-hearted and cruel. In spite of this, Brutus says that he was 
ambitious, and this must be true because Brutus is an honourable 
man. Everyone of you saw that on the occasion of the festival of 
Lupercal I presented the crown to Caesar three times, and you know 
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And Brutus is an honourble man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented hima kingly crown, ai 

Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 100 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious. 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once,—not without cause o 105 

What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him ? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason !—Bear with me; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. et _ 110 
First Citizen. Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 
Second Citizen. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 

Caesar has had great wrong. 

Third Citizen. Has he, masters ? 

I fear there will be a worse in his: place. 115 
Fourth Citizen. Mark’d ye his words? He would not take 

the crown ; 

Therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 

First Citizen. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
Second Citizen. Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with 

weeping. 121 
Third Citizen. There’s not a nobler man in Rome than 

Antony. 

Fourth Citizen. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 
Antony, But yesterday the word of Caesar might 125 

Have stood against the world: now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. : 

O masters, if I were dispos’d to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

. I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 130 

Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here’s a parchment with the seal of Caesar ; 135 

I found it in his closet,—’tis his will - 

Let but the commons hear this testament— 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,— 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 140 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 

Unto their issue. : 

Fourth Citizen. We’ll hear the will: read it, Mark Antony.145 
Citizens, The will, the will ! we will hear Caesar’s will, 
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that Caesar refused it every time. Does this show that Caesar was 
ambitious? And yet Brutus says that he was ambitious, and 
surely, Brutus is an honourable man. I do not want to speak 
against Brutus, I have come here to tell you personally what I 
know. All of you once loved Caesar. It must have been for some 
cause, and I do not know what prevents you now from mourning 
for him. It seems to be the power of reasoning and judging has left 
men, and gone to the beasts. Excuse me for saying all this, for my 
heart is with the dead Caesar, now lying in the coffin there. J must 
wait till I am myself once again i.e. till I regain some self-control. 

First Cit, \think there is much truth in what he says. 

Second Cit. If you consider rightly, Caesar has been greatly 
wronged. 

Third Cit. Yes, he has certainly been wronged. If so, friends, 
I fear a man worse than Caesar might now take his place. 

Fourth Cit. Did you hear what he said ? Caesar refused to 
accept the crown, and so he was certainly not ambitious. 

First Cit. If itis so, some people will have to suffer for it 
very much. 

Second Cit. Poor Antony’s eyes are swollen with weeping. 

Third Cit. There isno one more noble than Antony in all 
Rome. 

Fourth Cit. See he is about to speak again. : 

Ant. Only yesterday Caesar’s power was so great that he 
would have faced the whole world, and today he is lying so low 
that not even the humblest man is willing to honour him. O my 
friends, if I were to excite you to deeds of revolt and violence, 
I would be doing wrong to Brutus and Cassius who, as you all 
know, are honourable gentlemen. But I will not do any wrong to 
them. I would rather choose to wrong Caesar, myself, and you all 
than to wrong such honourable men as Brutus and others. I have 
brought with me some papers which I found in Caesar’s house, and 
they are his will. Let only the poor people hear what this will 
is—but, pardon me, I do not intend to read it to you,—for if I do so, 
you would all hasten to colour your kerchiefs with the blood of 
Caesar, to kiss his wounds, and beg one hair of Caeser for keep- 
ing it asa memorial. You will keep it with you, and on your 
death-beds, mention it in your wills as the most precious gift for 
your heirs. 

First Cit. We must hear the will; so you must read it out, 
Mark Antony. 

All Citizens. Let us all hear the will of Caesar. 
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Antony. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it ; 
Itis not meet you know how Caesar lov’d you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men: 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, $ 150 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad a 
*Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
' For, if you should, O, what would come of it ! . 
Fourth Citizen. Read the will; we’ll hear it, Antony ; 
You shall read us the will,—Caesar’s will. : 155 
Antony. Will you be patient ? will you stay awhile ? 
I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honourable men : 
Whose daggers have stabb’d Caesar ; I do fear it. 
Fourth Citizen. They were traitors : honourable men ! 160 
Citizens. The will! the testament ! ; 
Second Citizen. They were villains, murderers : the will ! read 


the will. 2 
Antony. You will compel me, then, to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 165 


And let me show you him that made the will. 
. Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 
Citizens. Come down, 
Second Citizen. Descend, 
Third Citizen, You shall have leave. [Antony comes down 170 
Fourth Citizen. A ring ; stand round. 
First Citizen. Stand from the hearse, stand from the body. 
Second Citizen. Room for Antony,—most noble Antony. 
Antonny. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 
Citizens. Stand back: room ; bear back, : 175 
Antony. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle ; I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 
*Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii :— e 
Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through : 
See what a rent the envious Casca made: 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus Stabb’d 
And, as he pluck’d his Cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar follow’d it, 185 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’ 
rutus so unkindly knock’d, or no: 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel: 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov’d him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all g 


180 


> 


For when the noble Caesar saw him Stab, vn 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 195 


Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
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Ant. But my dear friends, have patience. I must not read 
this will before you. It is not good that you should know how 
much Caesar loved you. You are not senseless like wood, or 
stones, but you are human beings, and as such men, on listening to 
the will of Caesar, you will be moved so strongly, that you will 
begin to behave like mad men. It is, therefore, good that you 
should not know that you are the heirs of Caesar. And if you do 
know this, O, I fear to think what terrible consequences will 
follow ! 

Fourth Cit. You must read the will to us, Mark Antony ; we 
are determined to hear it. ‘ 

Ant. Will you please be patient, and wait for a while? I 
have gone beyond the limit of my intentions in speaking to you 
about this will. I am afraid Ihave wronged those honourable 
gentlemen, who killed Caesar. 

First Cit. They are not honourable gentlemen. They are 
traitors. 

All Citizens. We insist upon hearing the will. 

Sec. Cit. They are all murderers and villains! Read the will 
to us. é 

Ant, So you force me to read the will. Then stand in a 
circle round the corpse of Caesar, so that I may show him to you 
who made this will. ShallI come down now? Will you permit 
me to do so? 

Citizens. Come down. 

See Cit. Do come down. 

Third Cit. You have our full permission (to come down). 
Fourth Cit. Let us stand in a circle round the body of 
Caesar. 

First Cit. Stand away from the coffin and the corpse. 

Sec. Cit. Make room for Antony, most noble Antony. 

Ant. Do not crowd like this upon me, please stand further 
away. 

All Citizens. Draw back, there ; make room. 

Ant. If you have tears in your eyes, now is the time to shed 
them. You all recognise this mantle. JI now remember when 
Caesar put it on for the first time. It was one evening in the 
summer, the day on which he defeated the Nervii. Mark now this 
is the place where Cassius thrust his dagger, and see here what a 
fatal wound has been made by the malicious Casca. And here, 
the most beloved friend of Caesar, Brutus, stabbed, and when he 
drew out his cruel dagger, the blood of Caesar rushed out after it 
as if it wished to make sure whether such a treacherous wound was 
inflicted by Brutus or not, because, Brutus, as you all know, was 
the most trusted friend of Caesar. O gods, be witnesses to the 
fact that Caesar loved Brutus dearly. So, this was the cruellest 
wound ever inflicted upon Caesar, because when noble Caesar saw 
him stabbing, the fact of ingratitude and treachery on the part of a 
trusted friend affected him so deeply that he was overcome with 
grief more than by the weapons of traitors. This ingratitude made 
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Of what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 
O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 200 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 
First Citizen. O piteous spectacle ! 205 
Second Citizen. O noble Caesar ! 
Third Citizen. O woful.day ! 
Fourth Citizen. O traitors, villains ! 
First Citizen. O most bloody sight ! 
Second Citizen. We will be revenged. 210 
Citizens. Revenge! About! Seek! Burn! Fire! Kill ! Slay ! 
Let not a traitor live ! 
Antony. Stay, countrymen. 
First Citizen. Peace there! hear the noble Antony. 


Second Citizen. We'll hear him, we’ll follow him, we’ll die 
with him. _ 216 
Antony. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable: 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 220 
That made them do’t; they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away you hearts: 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 225 
That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him: 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 


To stir men’s blood : I only speak right on; 230 


I tell you that which you yourselves do know : 

Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor poor dumb mouths 

And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus : 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony : 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 235 


In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 


Citizens. We'll mutiny. 

First Citizen. We’ll burn the house of Brutus, 
Third Citizen. Away, then ! come, 
Antony. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak. 
Citizens. Peace, ho ! hear Antony,—most noble Antony, 


Antony. Why, friends, you 80 to do you know not what: 
Wherein hath Caesar thus desery’d your loves ? 


seek the conspirators. 240 
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his heart burst out. And it was then Caesar drew his mantle over 
his face and fell down at the base of Pompey’s statue which was 
by that time wholly covered by his blood. O what a fall was 
Caesar’s, my countrymen, for in his fall] I and you and everyone 
has fallen down, and the murderous traitors have established their 
power over us all. I now see that you are beginning to be moved, 
to weep, feeling pity for Caesar ; your tears are kind and do honour 
to your. Poor souls, do you weep at the holes made in the mantle 
of Caesar ? But look here under it, for here is Caesar himself lying 
most mercilessly wounded by these traitors ! 

First Cit. O what a sad sight! 

Second Cit. O noble Caesar ! 

Third Cit. O miserable day ! 

Fourth Cit. O you traitors and villains ! 

First Cit. O most bloody spectacle! 

Second Cit. We will have our vengeance now ! 

Citizens. Yes we will have revenge, we will go about search- 
ing, burning, killing ; we will not allow even a single traitor to live. 

Ant. Please wait a bit, my countrymen. 

First Cit. Silence there, let us hear what Antony says. - 

_ Second Cit. Yes, Jet us hear him, follow him and die with 
him. ; - 

Ant. My sweet friends, let me not be the cause of exciting you 
to such a sudden outburst of revolt. Those who have done this 
murder are honourable gentlemen. What personal grudge they 
had against Caesar is not known to me. They are all wise and 
honourable people and they will no doubt be ready with reasons to 
satisfy you. I have not come to you to appeal to your emotions. 
I am not an orator as Brutus certainly is. But Iam, as you all 
know, a very plain and simple person who loves his friends, and 
this is fully known to the people who gave me permission to speak 
here publicly. They are not afraid of me for] am not gifted with 
wit or wisdom or reputation or the command over gestures, or 
power of expression or eloquence sufficiently powerful to excite the 
passions of my audience. J can only go on telling the truth in a 
straightforward manner. [I only tell what you already know. I 
can only show you the wounds of Caesar which, though sadly dumb, 
may yet speak for me better than I can. If, however, I were gifted 
with Brutus’s power of speech, then indeed, I would be able to 
excite your passions, make every wound of Caesar speak to you so 
that the very stones of Rome would rise up inflamed to actions of 
revenge and rebellion. - 

Citizens, We will surely rise up in revenge. 

First Cit. We will burn the house of Brutus. 2 

Third Cit. Come, then, let us go in search of these conspi- 
rators. 

Ant. Hear mea little more, my good friends. 

Citizens. Silence, let us hear noble Antony. : 

Ant. My friends, you are going out to do something which you 
do not fully understand. What has Caesar done to deserve your love ? 
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Alas, you know not,—I must tell you, then: _ 245 

You have forgot the will I told you of. ; 
Citizens. Most true ; the will! let’s stay and hear the will. 
Antony. Here is the will, and under Caesar’s seal : 

To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. : 250 
Second Citizen. Most noble Caesar !—we’ll revenge his death. 
Third Citizen. O royal Caesar ! 

Antony. Hear me with patience. 
Citizens, Peace, ho! : 
Antony. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 255 

His private arbours and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever,—common pleasures, 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Caesar! when comes such another ? 260 
First Citizen. Never, never—Come, away, away ! 

We'll burn-his body in the holy place, 

And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 

Take up the body. 

Second Citizen. Go fetch fire. 265 
Third Citizen. Pluck down benches. 
Fourth Citizen. Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 
[Exeunt Citizens with the body 
Antony. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! : 


Enter a Servant 


How now, fellow ! 

Servant. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 270 
Antony. Where is he 2 
Servant. He and Lepidus are at Caesar’s house. 
Antony. And thither will I Straight to visit him : 

He Comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 

And in this mood will give us any thing. 275 
Servant. I heard him Say, Brutus and Cassius 

Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Antony. Belike they had some notice of the people, 

How I had movy’d them. Bring me to Octavius, [Exeunt 279 


Scene III. 4 Street 
Enter CINNA the Poet 


Cinna. I dreamt to-night that I did fe t wi 
And things unluckily charge my fantasy : ieee eee 
I have no will to wander forth of doors, 
Yet something leads me forth. 
Enter Citizens 


First Citizen. What is your name ? 
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You do not know, and so I must tell you. You have forgotten the 
will of Caesar of which I told you. 

Citizens. Quite right, let us stay to hear the will. 

Ant. Here it is, signed and sealed by Caeser. He gives to each 
Roman seventy-five drachmas. 

Sec. Cit. O noble Caesar, we will revenge his death ! 

Third Cit. O royal Caesar ! 

Ant, Hear me in silence. 

Citizens. Silence there ! 

Ant. Besides this, Caesar has bequeathed to the people of 
Rome all his gardens, pleasure-walks, and newly planted fruit-gardens 
on the bank of the river Tiber. He has given them over to you and 
to your children for ever to be used as public parks and gardens 
where you may walk and refresh yourselves. O, here was a noble 
man, indeed ! such a noble person is rarely born. 

First Cit. Never will we get another Caesar so noble. Come 
away, now, let us first burn bis body in the holy place and then with 
the burning wood burn the houses of the traitors. Let us take up 
the corpse now. 

Sec. Cit. Let some of you bring pieces of wood for the fire. 

Third Cit. Break down the benches. 

Fourth Cit. Break down benches, doors and windows in order 
to make a big fire. [They go 

Ant. Now let the spirit of vengeance, thus fully aroused, take 
its own course. 


Enter a Servant 


What news do you bring, fellow ? 

Ser. Octavius has already arrived at Rome. 

Ant. Where is he ? 

Ser. He and Lepidus are in the house of Caesar. 

Ant. I shall presently go there to meet him. He comes, at the 
right moment, as soon as I wished him to come. Fortune seems to 
be kind to us, and if it continues to remain so, we will get every- 
thing we desire. 

Ser. I heard Octavius saying that Cassius and Brutus have 


ridden out of Rome like mad men. 
Ant. It is most likely that they formed some idea of the mood 


of the people whom J have excited. Lead me to Octavius. 
[They go away 
Scene Ill. A Street 
Cinna, the poet, comes 


Cinna. J dreamed to night that I was feasting with Caesar, and 
my mind is oppressed with all sorts of evil omens. I do not 
wish to go out, yet something seems to draw me out of doors. 


Some Citizens enter 
First. Cit. Sir, what is your name ? 
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Second Citizen. Whither are you going ? 

Third Citizen. Where do you dwell ? 

Fourth Citizen. Are you a married man or a bachelor ? 

Second Citizen. Answer every man directly. 

First Citizen. Ay, and briefly. 10 

Fourth Citizen. Ay, and wisely. 

Third Citizen. Ay, and truly, you were best. 

Cinna. What ismy name? Whither am I going? Where 
do I dwell? AmJa married man ora bachelor? Then, to answer 
every man directly and briefly, wisely and truly :—wisely I say, I 
am a bachelor. 

Second Citizen. That’s as much as to say, they are fools that 
marry :—you’ll bear me a bang for that, I fear. Proceed ; directly. 

Cinna. Directly, I am going to Caesar’s funeral. 

First Citizen. As a friend or an enemy. ° 20 

Cinna. As a friend. 

Second Citizen. That matter is answered directly. 

Fourth Citizen. For your dwelling.—briefly. 

Cinna. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

Third Citizen. Your name, sir, truly. 25 

Cinna. Truly my name is Cinna. 

First Citizen. Tear him to pieces ; he’s a conspirator. 

Cima, \am Cinna the poet, | am Cinna the poet. 


Fourth Citizen. Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for his 
bad verses. : 30 


Cinna. Jam not Cinna the conspirator. 


_ Fourth Citizen. It is no matter, his name’s Cinna 3 pluck but 
his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 


Third Citizen. Tear him, tear him! Come, brands, ho ! fire- 
brands : to Brutus’, to Cassius’; burn all: some to Decius’ house, 
and some to Casca’s ; some to Ligarius’ : away, go ! [Exeunt 


ACTIV 
Scene I. A house in Rome 
ANTONY, Octavius, and Lepibus, seated at a table 
Antony. These, many, then, shall die ; their names are prick’d. 


Octavius. Your brother too must die > COnSent you, Lepidus ? 
Lepidus. I do consent,— ~ 


Octavius, Prick him down, Antony. 
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Sec. Cit. And where are you going ? 

Third Cit. Where is your house ? 

Fourth Cit. Are you married or single ? 

Sec. Cit. Answer each question directly. 

First Cit. And answer in brief. 

Fourth Cit. And it would be best for you to answer truly and 
honestly. 

Third Cit. In your own interests, you should speak out the 
truth. 
Cinna. You want me to tell you who I am, where I am going, 

where my house is, whether I am single or married, and to tell 
everything briefly, truly and straightforwardly. If I must speak like 
a wise man, I say that I am unmarried. 

Sec. Cit. It amounts to saying that all married men are fools, 
I am afraid you will carry a blow from me for saying so. Now, go 
On at once with your answer. 

Cinna. Iam now going to see the funeral of Caesar. 

First Cit, As a friend or an enemy ? 

Cinna. As a friend. 

Sec. Cit. In this matter, at least, you have given a direct 
answer. 

Fourth Cit. And where is your house? Tell us briefly. 

Cinna, Near the Capitol. 

Third Cit. Now tell us truly, what your name is. 

Cinna. I tell you truly my name is Cinna. 

First Cit. Tear him to pieces, for he is one of the conspirators ? 

Cinna, But I tell you, Iam Cinna the poet, not Cinna the 
conspirator ? - 

Fourth Cit. Then tear him to pieces for he writes bad poems. 

Cinna. I protest I am not Cinna, the traitor. 

Fourth Cit. It does not at all matter, for it is enough for us 
that his name is Cinna. Let us only tear his name from out of his 
heart, and then let us set him free to go, 

Third Cit. Tear him into pieces. Come, bring the burning 
pieces of wood, and let us set fire to the houses of Brutus, Cassius 

and all the rest. Let some of us go towards the houses of Decius, 
Casca and Ligarius. Let us now disperse. [They go 


ACT IV 
SceNEI. A house in Rome 


Anrony, Octavius and LepiDus are sitting together 


Ant. Itis decided that these men, whose names are here 


marked, must be killed. ; 
Oct. Your brother, too, must die. Do you agree to that, 


Lepidus ? 
Lepidus. \do. 
Oct. Mark his name, Antony. 
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Lepidus. Upon condition Publius shall not live, 5 
Who is your sister’s son, Mark Antony. ; ; 
Antony. He shall not live; look, with a spot J damn him. 
But, Lepidus, go you to Caesar’s house 7 
Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 


How to cut off some charge in legacies. 10 
Lepidus. What, shall I find you here? 
Octavius. Or, here, or at 

The Capitol. : [Exit Lepidus 
Antony. This is a slight unmeritable man, 

Meet to be sent on errands: is it fit, 15 


The threefold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it ? 


Octavius, « So you thought him, 
And took his voice who should be prick’d to die, 
In our black sentence and proscription. 20 


Antony. Octavius, I have seen more days than you: 
And though we lay these honours on this man, 
To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 
He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold, 
To groan and sweat under the business, : 25 
Either led or driven, as we point the way ; 
And having brought our treasure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears, 
And graze in commons, 30 


Octavius. You may do your will: 
But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 
Antony. So is my horse, Octavius ; and for that 

I do appoint him store of provender : 

It is a creature that [ teach to fight, 35 
To wind, to stop, to run directly on, 

His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit. 

And, in some taste, is Lepidus but so : 

He must be taught, and train’d, and bid go forth 5 

A barren-spirited fellow ; one that feeds 40 

On objects, arts and imitations, 

Which, Out of use and stal’d by other men, 

Begin his fashion : do not talk of him 

But asa Property. And now, Octavius, 

Listen great things—Brutus and Cassius, 45 

Are levying Powers : we must Straight make head - 

Therefore Jet our alliance be combin’d, ; 

Our best friends made, our means stretch’d 

And Jet us presently go sit in council, : 
How covert matters may be best disclos’d, 50 
And open perils surest answered, 


Octavius. Let us do so : for we are at the stake, 
And bay’d about with many enemies ; : 
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Lep. I agree oncondition that Publius, who is the son of your 
sister, Mark Antony, also is killed. 


Ant. He, too, will not live. See, I condemn him to death 
with a line. Now, Lepidus, you go to Caesar’s house. Bring the will 
here, and we shall see whether we cannot reduce some expenses in 
respect of the legacies. ; 


Lep. Will you be here when J return ? 
Oct. Either here, or at the Capitol. [Lepidus goes 


Ant. This Lepidus is a worthless fellow fit only to be used for 
carrying messages. Is it proper that he should be allowed to share 
with us one part of the Roman empire, which is to be divided into 
three parts ? 


Oct. But you thought him fit to share the Roman empire with 
us, when you took his opinion while deciding as to who should be 
included in the black list of condemned traitors whom we propose 
to hang. 

Ant. Look here, Octavius, I am older than you. The reason 
why IJ have heaped these honours on him is that he will be a con- 
venient person who will bear the weight of public censure against us, 
and so would conveniently free us of blame. If we load him with 
honours, it is like loading an ass, with gold and jewels which it 
carries, groaning and sweating under the weight, only to be driven to 
whatever place it is directed ; when he has carried the load to the 
place we point out, we will unload this ass and turn him loose to 
feed upon the public grazing grounds, where he may, like the ass, 
shake his ears and take his fill of grass. 


Oct. You may say what you please, but I know that he is a 
well-experienced and brave fighter. 


Ant. Octavius, I can also say this of my own horse, whom 
I provide with food for this reason. Indeed, we must use him as we 
do our horses, whom.we teach how to turn about and fight and stop 
and run on, but all the while the horse is guided by our orders. To 
some extent, Lepidus is a horse of this type, and so he must be 
trained and directed to work for us. He is avery dull fellow who 
lives upon rejected and abandoned things, one who merely imitates, 
slavishly the out-moded fashions and manners. Let us only use him 
as our too]. And now let us consider more serious things, Octavius. 
J have come to know that Brutus and Cassius are moving about 
recruiting soldiers, and we must be ready to face them. Therefore, 
let us see that all our supporters and friends are joined together, 
that we make sure of all our allies, and our means are used to the 
utmost. And let us soon sit together to consider what means should 
be used to discover secret dangers and to face those that are already 
known, 


Oct. Let us do so by all means, for we are like a bear tied toa 
stake and surrounded on all sides by enemies. And some who seem 
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And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 
Millions of mischiefs.- [Exeunt 


~ Scene IL. Camp near Sardis. Before Brutus’s tent ; Drum. 


Enter Brutus, Lucitius, TittNius, and Soldiers ; PinDARus meeting 
them ; Lucius at some distance 


Brutus. Stand, ho! 
Lucilius. Give the word, ho! and stand. 
Brutus. What now, Lucilius ! Is Cassius near ? 
Lucilius. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 5 
[Pindarus gives a letter to Brutus 
Brutus. He greets me well.—Your master, Pindarus, 
In his own change, or by ill officers, 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done undone ; but, if he be at hand, 
I shall be satisfied. : 10 
Pindarus, I do not doubt 
But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 
Brutus. He is not doubted.—A word, Lucilius p 
How he receiv’d you, let me be resolv’d. 15 
Lucilius. With courtesy and with respect enough ; 
But not with such familiar instances, 
Nor with such free and friendly conference. 
As he hath us’d of old. 
Brutus. ~ Thou has describ’d 20 
A hot friend cooling: ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith: _ 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 25 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 
But when they should endure the bloody spur, 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 
Lacilius. They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter’d; 30 
The greater part, the horse in general, 
Are come with Cassius. [March within 
Brutus. Hark! he is arriv’d :— 
March gently on to meet him. 


Enter Cassius and Soldiers 


Cassius. Stand, ho! 35 
Brutus. Stand, ho! Speak the word along. 

Within. Stand! . 

Within. Stand ! 

Within. Stand! 
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to be our friends, in reality intend to cause thousands of harm to us. 
[They go away 


Scene IJ. Camp near Sardis. Before Brutus’s Tent 


Brutus, Lucitius enter, and Titintus and PINDARUS come to meet 
them. Lucius stands at some distance. 


Brut, Who is there, stop ; 

Lucil. Answer and stand where you are. 

Brut. Now, Lucilius, is Cassius near by us ? 

Lucil. He is, and Pindarus has come with greetings to you 
from his master. [Pindarus gives him a letter 

Brutus. (Reading the letter) | welcome his greetings. But your 
master either because of some change in himself, or that some evil 
persons are influencing him, has given me enough cause to wish that 
some of the things which he has done were not done. But if he is 
here, I am sure he will satisfy me. : 


Pind. Jam sure my master now is what he has always been— 
a man worthy of honour and reverence. 


: Brut. We do not doubt this. Now. a word with you, Luci- 
lius. Let me know definitely how he received you. 


Lucil. He received me with all courtesy and politeness. But 
it was not with the old marks of friendship, nor with that usual 
frank and open talk that he has used toward me in the past. 

Brut. It seems to me you have described him quite rightly. It 
is the case of a good friend getting indifferent towards us. Always 
remember, Lucilius, that when a man ceases to love us, his manner 
and behaviour become formal and he uses a show of courtesy which 
he does not feel in reality. Plain and simple people do not deal in 
this artificial way. But insincere persons behave much in the manner 
of those horses which show great eagerness to earn when they are 
yet held in the hand, as if they were full of spirit, but when the time 
of real action and struggle comes, they hang down their heads and, 
like spiritless, tired horses, utterly fail in the test. Is he coming with 
his whole army ? 

Lucil. They propose to camp to-night at Sardis. The major 
part of the army consisting of cavalry is already here with Cassius. 

: [Sound of marching within 

Brut, Listen, he seems to have arrived, already. Let us 
march slowly in order to meet him. 


Enter Cassius and Soldiers 


Cassius. Stop ! 
Brutus. Stop ! and speak out the pass word ! 
Within. Stop! 
Within. Stop! 
Within, Stop ! 
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Cassius. Most noble brother, you have done me wrong. 40 
Brutus. Judge me, you gods! wrong I mine enemies 2 
And if not so, how should I wrong a brother Yee rs 
Cassius. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs ; 
And when you do then— 2 
Brujus. Cassius, be content ; 45 
Speak your griefs softly,—I do know you well. 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which should perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle: bid them move away ; 
Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 50 
And I will give you audience. 
Cassius. Pindarus, 
Bid our commanders lead their charges off, 
A little from this ground. 


Brutus. Lucius, do you the like ; and let no man 55 
Come to our tent till we have done our conference. 
-Lucilius and Titinius guard our door. [Exeunt 


Scene Ill. Within the tent of Brutus 
Enter Brutus and Cassius 


Cassius. That you have wrong’d me doth appear in this : 
You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 5 
Brutus. You wrong’d yourself to write in such a case. 
Cassius. In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment. 
Brutus. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm ; 10 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 3 
Cassius, Ian itching palm! 
You know that you are Brutus aeeare this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. © 15 
Brutus. The name of Cassius honours this corruption 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head ; 
Cassius. eee i 
Brutus. Remember March. the j : 
Did not great Julius bleed for ae en Sere eee 20 
What villain touch’d his body, that did stab 
And not for justice 2? What, shall one of us. 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 25 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes ' : : 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus 2 
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Cass. My most noble brother, you have done me an 
injustice. 

Brut. O, ye gods, be judges in this matter ! I, who have never 
done injustice even to my enemies, cannot, surely, wrong you, who 
are like a brother to me. 

Cass. But, Brutus, your outer philosophic seriousness acts 
as a cover under which you do wrongs, for when you do wrong— 

Brut, Cassius, be patient and speak out your complaints less 
vehemently. I well know your quick temper. Let us not dispute 
before these soldiers of both of us who must not know that we are 
quarrelling. They must only think that we are friends. Let them 
go away, and when we are inside the tent, you may fully describe 
all my wrongs and [ will patiently listen to you. 

Cass. Pindarus, ask the commanders to take the soldiers a 
little away from this place. 

Brut. Yes, do the same, Lucius. And see that no one 
enters our tent till we have finished our talks. Let Lucilius and 
Titinius guard the door. ‘ 


Scene IIL. Inside the tent of Brutus 
Brutus and Cassius conte in 


Cassius. Iwill now tell how you have wronged me. You 
have condemned Lucius Pella on the charge of taking bribes from 
the people of Sardis. I, however, know the honesty of Lucius 
Pella, and accordingly wrote to you on his behalf, but you turned 
down my recommendation. 

Brut. \t was wrong on your part to write letters of recom- 
mendation in such a case. 

Cass. You forget that-this is a critical period in which every 
little offence must not be censured. 

Brut. But let me remind you that you yourself have been 
much censured by the people for taking bribes, and for selling 
honours and offices to unworthy persons in return for money, as if 
they were marketable commodities. 

Cass. You dare say that I take bribes ; know this well Brutus, 
if this charge had come from anyone else except Brutus, by the 
gods, these words would have been his last. 

Brut. The fact that it is Cassius who has taken bribes has 
saved him from being severely punished. 

Cass. You dare say you will punish me. 

Brut. Always keep in mind what happened on the Ides of 
March. Did we not kill Caesar on that day for the sake of justice ? 
Which of us was such a villain as to kill him except on the grounds 
of injustice 2 Willit be proper that one of those who killed the 
greatest man in the world, whose only fault was merely that he 
supported robbers, should now blacken his hands with mean money, 
the result of bribery, and with buying and selling great honour and 
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I had rather be a dog, and bay the moan, 
Than such a Roman. 
Cassius. - Brutus, bay not me ; 30 
I'll not endure it: you forget yourself, 
To hedge me in ; I ama soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 


Brutus. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 35 
Cassius. Yam. 
Brutus. \say you are not. 


Cassius. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself ; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 


Brutus. Away, slight man ! 40 
Cassius. s’t possible ? 


Brutus. Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 


Cassius. O ye gods, ye gods! must I endure all this ? 45 


Brutus. All this! ay, more: fret till your proud heart break ; 
Go show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you? must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? By the gods, : 50 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you; for, from this day forth, 
[ll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. : 


Cassius. Is it come to this ? 55 


_ Brutus. You say you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well : for mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 


Cassius. You wrong me every way ; you wrong me, 60 
: Brutus : ; 

I said, an elder soldier, not a better : 

Did I say “‘better”’ ? 


Brutus. If you did, I care not. 
Cassius. When Caesar liv’d he durst not thus have mov’d 
me. 66 


Brutus, Peace, peace ! you durst not so have tempted him. 
Cassius. J durst not ! 


Brutus. No. 
Cassius. What, durst not tempt him! 70 
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money as could be held in one hand? Rather than be such a 
mean Roman, I would prefer to be a dog which barks at the 
moon. 
Cass. Brutus, donot bark at me; I will not stand it, for 
you are going beyond limits in treating me in this way. Know that 
Iam a soldier, more experienced than you ; and so abler than you 
for deciding the terms and conditions of the honours and appoint- 
ments we offer. 

Brut. Away Cassius, you are neither older nor better as 
you say. 

Cass. Yes,{am. 

Brut. J say you are not. 

Cass.- Do not provoke me any more now, for I may forget 
myself and do you some injury. Look to your own safety and do 
not provoke me any more. 

Brut. Go away, you mean fellow. 

Cass. Is it possible that you dare say so ? 

Brut. Hear me patiently for I will speak out what I have to 
say. Iam not going to be frightened by your rash anger. I regard 
you asa mad fellow who merely threatens without causing any 
harm. 

Cass. O gods ; Must I go on enduring these insulting words. 

Brut. You must be prepared to hear even more insulting 
words. Get angry and irritated till your proud heart break. Go, 
show your slaves how angry you can be, so that they may tremble. 
Do you think I will give way to your anger, and flatter you, and 
bend and cringe in fear because of yourirritable temper? By the 
gods, you shall have to chew up and digest the bitter anger of your 
spleen, even if it burst your heart. And know that from this day 
on I will only mock and laugh at your irritation, and make them 
the objects of my ridicule and jest. 

Cass. Have things gone to this extent ? 

Brut. You just now told me that you are a better soldier. 
Give some proof of it, show your boasted soldiership in action, and 
I shall be well-pleased. So far as {am concerned, "I will welcome 
the teachings of a noble person but not of you (who are so base as 
to accept bribes). 

Cass. Brutus, you seem to be bent upon wronging mein 
every way. J only said that I was an older, not a better, soldier. 
Did J really use the word “‘better” ? 

Brut. Even if you did, I do not care. 

Cass, Even Caesar, while alive, would not have dared to 
provoke me as you are doing. . 

Brut. Be silent, you would not have dared to give him such 
cause for provocation. : 

Cass. You say I dared not have done so ? 

Brut, Ido; you would not have dared provoke him in this 
way. 
Fc poo How do you say that I would not have dared provoke 

im ? 
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Brutus. For your life you durst not. 
Cassius. Do not presume too much upon my love; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 
Brutus. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. 1 did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ;— 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
By heaven, [ had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection ;—I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you denied me : was that done like Cassius ? 
Should I have answer’d Caius Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ; 
Dash him to pieces ! 
Cassius. I denied you not. 
Brutus. You did. 
Cassius. J did not : he was buta fool that brought 
My answer back.—Brutus hath riv’d my heart : 
A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
Brutus. J do not, till you practise them on me. 
Cassius. You love me not. 
Brutus. [ do not like your faults 
Cassius. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 
Brutus. A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 
Cassius. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is aweary of the world p 
Hated by one he loves ; brav’d by his brother ; 
Check’d like a bondman ; all his faults observ’d, 
Set in a note-book, learn’d, and conn’d by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes !—There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold: 
If that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth ; 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 
Strike, as thou didst at Caesar ; for, I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst him better 
Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius, 
Brutus. Sheathe your dagger : 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
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Brut, To save your life, you would never have provoked him. 


Cass. Do not take undue advantage of my love for you, for 
I may be tempted to do something, for which I would be sorry 
Jater on. 


Brut. You have already done Something, Cassius, for which 
you should be sorry, and Iam not at all afraid of your threats, 
because I am so deeply aware of my own honesty that your threats 
seem to me like the idle wind which passes by me and for which I do 
not care. I sent for money to you, and you refused to give it to me. 
Know that I would rather shed my heart’s blood to make coins out 
of it, then stoop to adopt such base methods as to take by force 
money fromthe poor and hard won earnings of the peasants. I 
sent for money from you to pay my troops, and you refused to give 
that money to me. In this respect, did you act, like Cassius, my 
friend ? I for my part, would never act in this way when you 
need money. When Britus grows so greedy as to withhold money 
from his friends—this base worthless thing called gold—then let the 
gods send down their thunderbolts to destroy me and crush me to 
pieces. 


Cass. But I never denied you any money ? 

Brut. Yes, you did. 

Cass.- I did not ; the fellow who brought you my reply was 
a fool to say so. Brutus, you have deeply pained my heart by such: 
charges. A friend should always make allowance for his friend’s 
weaknesses, but Brutus exaggerates my weaknesses. 

Brut. [never did so, until you began to practise your faults 
upon me. 

Cass. You do not love me. 

Brut. J do not like your fault. 

Cass. A friend does not see the faults of his friends, 

Brut. Jt is a flatterer rather than a friend who does not see 
the faults, even though they may be as big as Olympus mountain. 

Cass. O, Antony and young Octavius, come now and take 
your full revenge upon Cassius alone, for Cassius is wholly tired of 
the world. Iam hated by my own friend, opposed by my own 
brother and condemned like a slave. All my faults are marked, 
recorded in a note-book, studied and learnt by heart so that they 
may be brought ‘against me whenever necessary. I feel like weep- 
ing away my spirit through my eyes. _ Here is my dagger, and here 
is my open breast which contains a heart richer than the gold of 
Pluto (the god of the underworld). If you are a true Roman, take 
this dagger, and I who denied you money am now ready to give you 
my heart. Stab me as you did Caesar. For I know that at the 
moment you killed him, you loved him more dearly than you have 
ever loved Cassius. 

Brut. Put back your dagger, Cassius. I will give full free- 
dom to you whenever you are angry, because I will regard it as 
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Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 

Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again. 125 
Cassius. Hath Cassius liv’d 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief, and blood ill-temper’d, vexeth him ? 
Brutus. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper’d too. 
Cassius, Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 130 
Brutus. And my heart too. 


Cassius. O Brutus,— 

Brutus. What’s the matter ? 

Cassius. ave not you love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humour which my mother gave me 135 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Brutus. Yes, Cassius ; and, from henceforth, 


When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you So. 
Poet. [Within] Let me go in to see the generals ; 140 
There is some grudge between ’em, ’tis not meet 
They be alone. 
Lucilius. (Within] You shall not come to them. 
Poet. [Within] Nothing but death shall stay me. 


Enter Poet, followed by Lucitius, Titinius, and Lucius 


Cassius. How now ! what’s the matter ? 145 
Poet. For shame, you generals ! what do you mean ? 

Love, and be friends, as two such men should be ; 

For I have seen more years, I’m sure, than ye. 

Cassius. Ja, ha ! how vilely doth this cynic rhyme ! 

Brutus. Get you hence, sirrah ; saucy fellow, hence ! 150 

Cassius. Bear with him, Brutus ; ’tis his fashion. 

Brutus. Yl know his humour, when he knows his time ; 
What should the wars do with these jigging fools ?— s 
Companion, hence ! 

Cussius. Away, away, be gone ! [Exit Poet 

Brutus. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 156 
Prepare to lodge their companies tonight, 

Cassius. And come yourselves, and bring Messala with you 
Immediately to us. [Exeunt Lucilius and Titinius 

Brutus. Lucius, a bowl of wine ! 160 

Cassius. | did not think you could have been so angry. 

Brutus. O Cassius, | am sick of many griefs. 
Cassius. Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils. 
Brutus. No man bears sorrow better :—Portia is dead. 165 
Cassitis. Ha! Portia ! 
Brutus. She is dead. 
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your strange whim to be thus insulting me, and no more. Remem- 
ber Cassius, that you have in mea friend who is patient and gentle 
as a lamb, who is incapable of getting angry except when it is, like a 
hard stone, struck against something, but which also, like the 
same flint, is immediately cold after the spark is gone. 

Cass. Is it come to this that Brutus should regard Cassius 
merely as an object of laughter at a time when J am the victim of 
a melancholy mood, which I inherited from my mother, and which 
disturbs my peace of mind ? 

Brut. Tunderstand, Cassius, and from now onward, when- 
ever you are irritated, I will say that it is your mother’s spirit which 
is rebuking, and free you from all fault. 

Poet. (Speaking from within) Let me go in to meet these 
generals. It seems that there is some quarrel between them and, 
they must be separated. It is not proper that they should be alone 
together. 

Lucil. (From within) 1 will not allow you to go to them. 

Poet. Nothing but death will prevent me from going in. 


The Poet forcibly comes in followed by Lucittus, TITINIUS and 
Lucius. 


Cass. What now ! what is the matter ? 

Poet. Itisadisgrace upon you, generals, to be quarrelling 
like this, Be friends as two such men as you ought to be. I am 
older than you, and so you must follow my advice. 

Cass. Ho! Ho! how foolishly does this cynic rhyme ! 

Brut. Get out, you impudent fellow, get out. 

Cass. Don’t mind him, Brutus, it is his usual way. 

Brut. will bear with his whims, when he knows the right time 
for those whims. What does a foolish rhymster know of war? You 
base fellow, get away. 

Cass. Get away, be gone ! [The Poet goes away 

Brut. Lucilius and Titinius, go and order the commanders to 
arrange for the lodging of their troops for the night. 

Cass. After that come here bringing Messala with you. Do 
so immediately. [Lucilius and Titinius go away 

Brut. Lucius, bring a glass of wine. 

Cass. never thought you can become so very angry. 

Brut. You do not know Cassius, what griefs I am sick of. 

Cass. It seems you are not putting into practice your philo- 
sophy, otherwise these chance evils will never have disturbed your 
peace of mind. 

Brut. No one can bear sorrow more manfully than I. Portia 
is dead ! 

Cass. 1s Portia really dead ! 

Brut. Yes, she is dead. 
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Cassius. How.’scap’d I killing when I cross’d you so ? 

O insupportable and touching loss !— 

Upon what sickness ? 170 
Brutus. Impatient of my absence, 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark Antony 

Have made themselves so strong ;—for with her death 

That tidings came ; with this she fell distract, 

And, her attendants absent, swallow’d fire. 175 
Cassius. And died so ? 
Brutus. Even so. 
Cassius. O ye immortal gods ! 


Re-enter Lucius, with wine and taper 


Brutus. Speak no more of her.—Give me a bowl of wine.— 


In this 1 bury all unkindness, Cassius. [Drinks 
Cassius. My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge.— 181 

Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup ; 

I cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. [Drinks 
Brutus. Come in, Titinius ! [Exit Lucius 


Re-enter TiTIN1US, with MESSALA 


Welcome, good Messala. 
Now sit we close about this taper here, 185 
And call in question our necessities. 
Cassius. Portia, art thou gone ? 
Brutus. No more, I pray you.— 
Messala, I have here received letters, 
That young Octavius and Mark Antony 190 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 
Messala. Myself have letters of the selfsame tenour. 
Brutus. With what addition ? : 
Messala, That by proscription and bills of outlawry, 195 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 
_ Brutus. Therein our letters do not well agree ; 
Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 200 
Cassius. Cicero one ! 
Messala. Cicero is dead, 
And by that order of proscription,.— 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord 7 
Brutus. No, Messala. 205 
Messala. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her ? 
Brutus, Nothing, Messala. 
Messala, . - That, methinks, is strange, 
‘Brutus. Why ask you ? hear you aught of her in yours 2 
Messala. No, my lord. 


210 
Brutus, Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
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Cass. I now wonder how I was not killed by you when I pro- 
voked you at a time you had suffered such a serious loss! O unendur- 
able and grievous loss! Of what sickness did she die ? 

Brut. Getting impatient of my absence, and grieved at the 
news that Antony and Octavius have now become so powerful, 
she became so deeply distracted that she swallowed fire when the 
servants were away. 

Cass. So it was in that way she died ? 

Brutus, Exactly so. 

Cass. O you heavenly gods ! 


Lucius comes in with glasses of wine 


Brut. Let us not now speak of her. Let me have a glass of 
wine in which I will try to forget your unkindness, Cassius. 
[Drinks 


Cass. I, too, am anxious to drink to the same oath of 
friendship. Fill the cups, Lucius, to over-flowing, for there can be 
no excess in drinking to the love and friendship of Brutus. 

[He drinks ; Lucius goes 


TITINIUS enters again with MESSALA 


Brut. Come inside, Titinius. Messala, you are quite welcome. 
Now let us sit here by the candle in secrecy and consider carefully 
our immediate needs. f 

Cass. O, how sad it is that Portia is dead ! 

Brut. Please don’t talk of her death apy more. Méessala, I 
have received letters telling me that Antony and Octavius have 
started towards us with a mighty army and are making for Philippi. 

Mess. 1, too, have received letters to the same effect. 

Brut. Do they say anything more than this ? 

Mess. Yes, Octavius, Antony and Lepidus charged a hundred 
Senators of robbery, sentenced them to'death, and executed them. 

Brut. (n this respect our letters do not well agree. My 
Jetters tell me that only seventy: senators, of which Cicero is one, 
were put to death. 

Cass. What, has Cicero been killed ? 

Mess. Yes, he is dead by the same order of execution. Brutus, 
my lord, did you receive any letters from your wife ? 

Brut. None, Messala. : 

Mess. You have had no information about her in any of 
your letters from other persons ? 

Brut. Nothing about her, Messala. 

Mess. \ think it is very strange, indeed. 

Brut. Why do you ask about her? Have you heard any- 
thing about her in the letters you have received ? 

Mess. No, my Jord. 

“Brut. Now tell me the truth, if you are a true Roman. 
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Messala. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell : 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 
Brutus. Why, farewell, Portia.—We must die, Messala : 
With meditating that she must die once, 215 
I have the patience to endure it now. 
Messala. Even so, great men great losses should endure. 
Cassius. Y have as much of this in art as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 
Brutus. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 220 
Of marching to Philippi presently ? 


Cassius. Ido not think it good. 


Brutus. Your reason ? 
Cassius. This it is : 
Tis better that the enemy seek us : 225 


So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence ; whilst we, lying still, 
Ate full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 


Brutus. Good reasons must, of force, give place to better. 
The people ’twixt,Philippi and this ground 230 
Do stand but in a fore’d affection ; 
For they have grudg’d us contribution : 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them shall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refresh’d, new-added, and encourag’d ; 235 
From which advantage shall we cut him off, 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 
These people at our back. 


Cassius. Hear me, good brother. 


Brutus. Under your pardon.—You must note beside, 240 
That we have tried the utmost of our friends, 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe : 
The enemy increaseth every day ; 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 245 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 250 
Or lose our ventures. 


Cassius. Then, with your will, go on ; 
We'll along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 


Brutus. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity ; 255 
Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
There is no more to say ? 
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Mess. If so, be prepared to hear and bear like a true Roman 
what I have to say. Portia is surely dead, and she died in a strange 
manner. E 

Brut. If so, I say farewell to Portia. We must all die some 
day, Messala. Iam patiently enduring her death now, because I 
have always thought that she would die some day or the other. 
Mess. Itis in this way that great men should bear great 

osses. 

Cass. I know in theory as much of philosophical patience 
and endurance as you, but in practice my nature cannot bear sorrow 
so calmly. 

Brut. Let us turn to the work of the present moment. What 
is your opinion about marching to Philippi at once ? 

Cass. J do not think it is good for us. 

Brut. What is your reason for saying so ? 

Cass. My reasonis this: It is better that the enemy should 
be made to come to us because by doing so, he will be wasting his 
resources, tiring his troops, and thus doing great injury to himself. 
Whereas, if we remain where we are, we shall be full of rest, active 
and in good defence. 

Brut. Though your reasons are good, they must give way to 
mine which are better. The people living between this place and 
Philippi are not very friendly towards us, and whatever they have 
given us has been given under force and compulsion. Now if the 
enemy comes marching through their country, they will increase his 
numbers by joining him, and thus he would be able to attack us 
with larger and stronger numbers. We shall be depriving him of 
this advantage if we face him at Philippi, leaving these dissatisfied 
people behind us. 

Cass. But, listen to me my dear brother. 

Brut, You must excuse me, but please listen to mea little 
further. Please remember that we have now got all that we could 
hope to get from our friends, and our armies are now ready, 
and it is now time for us to act. The number and strength of our 
enemies are increasing day by day. We have reached the topmost 
position of advantage and soon there is bound to be a change for 
the worse. Just as there is a tide inthe current of rivers, so also 
there is a tide in the affairs of men. If men are able to make use 
of the tide, it takes them on to good fortune. But if they do not 
do so, their life is bound to be one long period of failure just as 
the boat that has missed the tide is bound to be held up in shallow 
places and dangers. Weare now floating on the full tide of suc- 
cess, and so we must now make use of this tide, or else we will 
lose our undertaking. : 

Cass. Since such is your will, let us go on to Philippi to face 
the enemy there. 

Brut. Itis midnight now. We must obey the laws of nature 
and sleep for a while in the little time at our disposal. Is there any 
other matter to be considered ? 
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Cassius. No more. Good night : 
Early to morrow will we rise, and hence, ; : 
Brutus. Lucius ! (Enter Lucius.) My gown. (Exit Lucius.) 
Farewell, good Messala :— 


Good night, Titinius :—noble, noble Cassius, 260 
Good night, and good repose. 
Cassius. O my dear brother ! 


This was an ill beginning of the night : 
Never come such division ’tween our souls ! 


Let it not, Brutus. 265 
Brutus. Every thing is well. 
Cassius. Good night, my lord. 
Brutus, Good: night, good brother. 
Titin., Mess. Good night, Lord Brutus, 
Brutus, Farewell, every one. 


[Exeunt Cassius, Titinius, and Messala 
Re-enter Lucius, with the gown 


Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument ? 271 
Lucius. Here in the tent. 
Brutus, What, thou speak’st drowsily 2 

Poor knave, I blame thee not ; thou art o’er-watch’d. 

Call Claudius and some other of my men ; 275 


I'll have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 
Lucius. Varro and Claudius ! 


Enter VaRRo and CLaupiws 


Varro. Calls my lord ? 
Brutus. 1 pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep ; 
It may be J shall raise you by and by 280 
On business to my brother Cassius. 
Varro. So please you, we will stand and watch your pleasure. 
Brutus. J will not have it so : lie down, good Sirs ; 
It may be I shall otherwise bethink me.— 
Look, Lucius, here’s the book J sought for so ; 285 
I put it in the pocket of my gown. 
[Varro and Claudius lie down 
Lucius. I was sure your lordship did not give it me, 
Brutus. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful, 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 


And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 290 
Lucius. Ay, my lord, an’t please you. 
Brutus. It does, my boy: 


I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Lucius. It is my duty, sir. 

Brutus. J should not urge thy duty past thy might ; 295 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 

Lucius. I have slept, my lord, already. 

Brutus. It was well done ; and thou shalt sleep again ; 
I will not hold thee long : if I do live, 
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Cass. No more, good-night. We will get up early tomorrow 
morning and move from here. 

Brut. Lucius ! (Lucius comes) Bring my gown. Good-bye to 
you, Messala, and to you, Titinius, and to you, my noble Cassius, 
May you have good rest and comfort. 

Cass. Omy dear brother, this night began ina very evil 
manner, but I pray that such quarrels may never again come in 
Our lives, Let us hope, Brutus, we will never quarrel] again, 

Brut. All is well now. 

Cass. Good night, my lord. 

Brut. Good night, good brother. 

Titi. and Mess. Good night, lord Brutus ! 

Brut. Farewell to each one of you. 

[Cassius, Titinius and Messala go away 


LUCIUS comes with a gown 


Give me the gown. Where is your musical instrument ? 

Luc. In the tent, sir. 

Brut. You speak like a very tired person. I don’t blame you 
for it, poor boy, for you have watched and kept awake for long 
time. Call up Claudius and some other of my servants. T want 
them to spread Cushions in this Place, because I want them to 
sleep here in my tent. i 

Lue. Varro and Claudius, come here. 


VARRO and CLAuDIUS come in 


Var. Did you call us, my lord ? 

Brut. Yes, Il want you to sleep in my tent. {[t is possible 
that I might have to wake you up soon for sending you on some 
business to my brother Cassius. 

Var. If it please you, we will keep awake and go be ready 
for your service, . 

Brut. But I do not like that you should keep awake. Do go 
to sleep. Possibly I may change my mind, and not need your 
Services at all, Lucius, see, here is the book which I was searching 
for. J put it in the Pocket of my gown and forgot it. 

Luc. I was sure your lordship did not give it to me. 

Brut. You must not mind my forgetfulness, boy, I am 
growing so forgetful. Can you keep awake fora little time and 
Play a tune or two on your instrument ? 

Luc. can do So, my lord, if it pleases you. 

Brut. It does please me, my boy. I am sorry to trouble you 
So much, but you are willing to obey me. 

Luc. Tam only doing my duty, my Lord. 

Brut. But I must not ask you to do Something which is 
beyond your capacity. I know that young people need good rest, 

Luc. Ihave already slept, sir. 

Brut. If so, it is good, and I will son slew yor to go is 
Sleep again. wi etai u for long. Survive the 
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[ Music, anda song, towards the end 
of which Lucius falls asleep 
This is a sleepy tune :—O murderous slumber, 

Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 

That plays thee music ?—Gentle knave, good night ; 

I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee: 

If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument ; 

I'll take it from thee ; and, good boy, good night.— 

Let me see, let me see ; is not the-leaf turn’d down 

Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. 


Enter the Ghost of CAESAR 


How ill this taper burns !—Ha ! who comes here? 
J think it is the weakness of mine eyes 310 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me.—Art thou any thing ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare ? 
Speak to me what thou art. 
Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 
Brutus. Why comest thou ? 
Ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
Brutus. Well; then I shall see thee again? 
Ghost. Ay, at Philippi. 320 
Brutus. Why, I will see thee at Philippi, then. [Ghost vanishes 
Now I have taken heart thou vanishest : 
Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee.— 
Boy, Lucius !—Varro ! Claudius !—Sirs, awake !—-Claudius ! 
Lucius. The strings, my lord, are false. 325 
Brutus. He thinks he still is at his instrument.— 
Lucius, awake ! 
Lucius. My lord? 
Brutus. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so criedst out ? 
Lucius. My lord, [ do not know that I did cry. 330 
Brutus. Yes, that thou didst : didst thou see any thing ? 
Lucius. Nothing, my lord. 
Brutus. Sleep again, Lucius.—Sirrah Claudius !— 
[To Varro.) Fellow thou, awake ! - 
Varro. My lord ? 335 
Claudius. My lord ? 
Brutus. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep ? 
Var., Clau. Did we, my lord? - 
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I will be good to thee. 


315 


Brutus. Ay : saw you any thing ? 
Varro. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 340 
Claudius. Nor I, my lord. 


Brutus, Go and commend me to my brother Cassius ; 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 


And we will follow. 
Varro, Claudius. It shall be done, my lord. [Exeunt 
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Present trouble, I will always be good to you. 
[He sings, and towards the end 
of the song falls asleep 
This is a tune which induces sleep. O you murderer sleep, have 
you laid your heavy. staff upon this boy who was _ playing music for 
me; good-night, good boy. I shall not trouble you further by 
waking you. But since your instrument might be broken if you nod 
in your sleep, I will remove it from your hand. And so, good-night, 
now, good boy. Now, let me see, is not the page folded here where 
F left off reading ? I think here it js, 


CagESAR’s Ghost enters 


This candle is burning very dimly. But, who is it that comes here ? 
I think that itis due to my weak eye-sight that I now see this 
unnatural ghost approaching towards me. Speak, are you any real 
thing? Are you some angel, some god, or ‘some Devil? What 
are you that make my hair stand on end, and my blood cold with 
fear? Tell me, who you are ? 
Ghost. Yam your evil genius. 
Brut. Why do you come to me ? 
Ghost. To tell you that you will again see me at Philippi. 
Brut. Well, I shall see you once again? What then ? 
Ghost. Yes, you will see me at Philippi. 
Brut. If so, I will face you boldly at Philippi. 
[Ghost disappears 
And now that I have taken Courage, you have gone off. Evil spirit, 
I wish I could speak more to you. Boy, Lucius, Varro, Claudius, 
awake. Claudius, awake. 
Luc. (Half asleep). It seems to me, Sir, that these strings are 
only producing wrong tunes. 
Brut. The boy thinks he is still playing on the instrument. 
Ho, Lucius, awake ! 
Luc. My lord! What is the matter ? 
Brut. Had you any bad dream which made you cry in 
this way ? 
Luc. J do not know that I cried. 
Brut. But you did cry. Did you see anything ? 
Luc. “Nothing, my lord. 
Brut. Then goto sleep, boy. You there, Claudius. You, 
Varro, awake ! 
Var. Yes, my lord, what do you want ? 
Claud. Yes, 1 am awake, my lord, what do you want ? 
Brut. Why did you both cry out in this way in your sleep ? 
Var. Did we cry, my lord ? 
Brut. Yes, did you see anything ? 
Var. No, sir, I did not. 
Claud. And neither did I see anything. 
Brut. Go and give my greetings to my brother Cassius. Ask 
him to advance his troops early, and we will follow them soon, 
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ACT V 
Scene I. The plains of Philippi 
Enter Octavius, ANTONY, and their Army 


Octavius. Now, Antony, our hopes are answered : 
You said the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions : 
It proves not so ; their battles are at hand ; 
They mean to warn us at Philippi here, 5 
Answering before we do demand of them. 

Antony. Tut, I am in their bosom, and I know ~ 
Wherefore they do it: they could be content 
To visit other places; and come down 
With fearful bravery, thinking by this face 19 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
But ’tis not so. 

Enter a Messenger 

Messenger. Prepare you, generals : 
The enemy comes on in gallant show ; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, 15 
And something to be done immediately. 

Antony. Octavius, lead your battle softly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Octavius, Upon the right hand I ; keep thou the left. 

Antony. Why do you cross me in this exigent ? 

Octavius. I do not cross you; but I will do so. [March 


Drum. Enter Brutus, Cassius, and their Army ; 
Lucitius, Titinitus, MessaLa and others 
Brutus, They stand, and would have parley. 
Cassius. Stand fast, Titinius : we must out and talk. 
Octavius. Mark Antony, shall we give sign of battle? 


Antony. No, Caesar, we will answer i 
i A on their charge. 25 
Make forth ; the generals would have some words. = 


Octavius. Stir not until the signal, 

Brutus. Words before blows : is it so, countrymen ? 

Octavius. Not that we love words better, as you do. 

Brutus. Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius. 30 


Antony. In your bad st ; sl 
Witness the hole you made alcreee ee aa vane ters) 
Crying, ‘Long live! hail, Caesar 1” : 

Cassius. Antony, 
The posture of your blows are yet unknown 35 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees 

And leave them honeyless. ; 
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ACT V 
Scene I. The Plains of Philippi 


Ocravius and ANTONY enter with their armies 


Octa. Antony, now it seems our hopes are fulfilled. You 
told us that the enemies would not come down to meet us but 
would remain at their high position on the hill. But it is not so, 
for their troops are near us. It seems they propose to attack us at 
Philippi here, before we go to attack them. 

Ant. Nonsense. I know why the enemy is doing so. Their 
secret designs are known to me. They will be glad to go away from 
here, and if they come down towards us with this show of apparent 
valour, it is so only because they imagine that they would frighten 
us with their boldness and courage. This is only an empty show 
of bravery. 


Enter a Messenger 


Mess. Be ready to face the enemy, generals. He is now 
coming in the most brave way, with its red flag of war flying high. 
Something is to be done immediately to face them. 

Ant. Octavius, proceed slowly with your troops, and station 
them on.the left side of this field. 

Oct. No, I will go to the right, and you go to the left. 

Ant. Why do you oppose me even in this critical situation ? 

Oct. 1 do not oppose you, but I will go to the right. 

[Brutus and Cassius enter, with their armies. 
Lucilius, Titinius, Messala and others 

Brut. The enemies are halting, and it seems they wish to 
speak to us. 

Cass. Let us stand firmly, Titinius. We must go forward to 
talk to the enemies. - < ie: 

Oct. Antony, shall we give the word of command for the 
battle to begin ? 

Ant. No, Octavius Caesar, let them begin the battle and we 
will only answer their attack. Let us advance, for the Generals 
want to speak something to us. 

Oct. Let no one move till the orders are given. : 

Brut. So you mean to have talks before fighting. Is it not 
‘so, countrymen ? 

Oct. Yes, but not because we love words more than you do. 

Brut. Octavius, good words are better than weak blows. 

Ant. Good Brutus, remember that when you speak good 
words, you also strike good blows. For example, you cried aloud 
“Long live Caesar” at the very moment you stabbed him. 

Cass, Antony, we do not yet know what kind of blows you 
are going to give us. But if I may speak of your words, I must say 
that they are as sweet as the honey of Hybla bees. : 

Ant. My words may be sweet, but they have not the sting 
and bite of the bees. : : 
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Brutus. O, yes, and soundless too; 
For you have sto]’n their buzzing, Antony, 40 
And very wisely threat before you sting. : 
Antony. Villains, you did not so, when your vile daggers 
Hack’d one another in the sides of Caesar : : 
You show’d your teeth like apes, and fawn’d like hounds, 
And down’d like bondmen, kissing Caesar’s feet ; 45 
Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind 
Struck Caesar on the neck. O you flatterers ! 
Cassius. Flatterers !—Now, Brutus, thank yourself : 
This tongue had not offended so to-day, 
If Cassius might have rul’d. 50 
Octavius. Come, come, the cause : if arguing make us sweat, 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 
Look,— 
I draw a sword against conspirators ; 
When think you that the sword goes up again ? 55 
Never, till Caesar’s three-and-thirty wounds 
Be well aveng’d ; or till another Caesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 
Brutus. Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors’ hands, 
Unless thou bring’st them with thee. 60 
Octavius, So I hope ; 
I was not born to die on Brutus’ sword. 
Brutus. O, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, - 
Young man, thou couldst not die more honourable. 
Cassius. A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honour, 65 
Join’d with a masker and a reveller ! 
Antony. Old Cassius still ! ; 
Octavius. Come, Antony ; away !— 
Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth: 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 70 
’ If not, when you have stomachs. 
; [Exeunt Octavius, Antony, and their Army 
Cassius. Why, now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark ! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
Brutus. Ho, Lucilius ! hark ; a word with you. 
Lucilius, My lord ? 15 


; : [Brutus and Lucilius converse apart 
Cassius. Messala ! 


Messala. What says my general ? 
Cassius. Messala, 


This is my birth-day ; at this very day 
Was Cassius born. 
Be thou my witness that, against my will, 
As Pompey was, am [| compell’d to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 
You know that I held Epicurus strong, 
And his opinion : now I change my mind, 85 
And partly credit things that do presage. 
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Brut. O, yes, your words have all the qualities of the bees 
including their sting and their buzzing noise as well. And that is 
why you are now wisely threatening us before attacking us just as 
the bees do. 

Ant, Villains, you did not do so, when you ‘thrust your 
daggers into the sides of Caesar, and all the time you were grinning 
like monkeys, cringing like dogs, and bowed lowly like slaves to 
kiss the feet of Caesar, while Casca struck him on the neck from 
behind. You band of worthless flatterers ! 

Cass. You dare call us flatterers! Brutus, you have to thank 
yourself now, for if you had followed my suggestion (to kill Antony) 
it would not have been possible for his tongue to insult us like 
this to-day. 

Oct. Come, come, leave this useless talking, and let us 
come to the real point, Ifthis arguing and talking makes us 
perspire, actual fighting would turn these drops of prespiration into 
drops of blood. Mark me, Iam drawing my sword out now to 
strike traitors, and do you know when [am going to put it back 
again? I tell you I will never put it back until all the thirty-three 
wounds they inflicted on Caesar are revenged, or until another 
“Caesar falls a victim to the sword of triators. 

Brut. Octavius, you will never die at the hands of traitors, 
unless you yourself have brought traitors with you. 

Oct. Well, that is my hope. I was not born to die by the 
sword of Brutus. 

Brut. Even if you were the noblest son of your family, know 
that no death would be more honourable for you than the one you 
may get atthe hands of Brutus. 

Cass. Brutus, do not mind what Octavius says, for he is only 
a wilful school-boy, unworthy of such honour,. and his friend 
(Antony) is a dissolute actor and merry-maker. 

Ant. So, Cassius is still his old self ! 

Oct. Come, Antony, let us go away. You traitors, we defy 
you to your face. If you have the courage, come to the battle-field; 
if not, come when you are ready to receive our blows. 

: [Antony and Octavius go away 

Cass. Now the storm of battle is raging in all its force, and 
the boat of our fortune is now open to risks and uncertainties. 
Now, come what may, we have to fight. 

Brut. Lucilius!. 1 want to speak a word with you. 

Lucil. Yes, my lord! (They speak apart) 

Cass. Come here, Messala ! 

Mess. Yes my General, what have you to say ? 

Cass. Messala, to-day is my birth day. Give me your hand, 
Messala. Be witness to the fact that to-day I have been compelled 
to risk, as Pompey once was, all our hopes of liberty upon the 
results of one single battle, quite against my own better judgment. 
You know that I once strongly believed in the philosophy of 
Epicurus. Today I have changed my mind, and I have begun to 
believe in omens and signs which foretell the future. When we 
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Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell ; and there they perch’d, 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands ; 
Who to Philippi here consorted us: 90 
This morning are they fled away and gone ; 
And in their steads do.ravens, crows, and kites, 
Fly o’er our heads, and downward look on us, 
As we were sickly prey : their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which. 95 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 
Messala. Believe not so. 
Cassius. I but believe it partly ; 
For I am fresh of spirit and resolv’d 
To meet all perils very constantly. 100 
Brutus. Even so, Lucilius. 
Cassius. Now, most noble Brutus, 
The gods to-day stand friendly, that we may, 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age! 
But since the affairs of men rest still incertain, 105 
Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. 
If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together : 
What are you, then, determined to do? 
Brutus. Even by the rule of that philosophy 110 
By which J did blame Cato for the death : 
Which he did give himself :—I know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, : 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life :—arming myself with patience 115 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below. 
Cassius. Then, if we lose this battle, 
You are contented to be led’in triumph 
Through the streets of Rome ? ; 120 
Brutus. No, Cassius, no : think not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome 8 
He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work the Ides of March begun ; 
And whether we shall meet again I know not. 125 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take : 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 
If not, why, then, this parting was well made. 
Cassius. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus ! 130 
If we do meet again, we’ll smile indeed ; 
Tf not, ’tis true this parting was well made. 
Brutus. Why, then, lead on.—O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come ! : 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, 135 
And then the end is known.—Come, ho ! away ! [Exeunt 
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were coming from Sardis, I saw two eagles falling upon the fore- 
most flag of our battle. They sat there being fed from the hands 
of our soldiers, and they followed us here to Philippi. But this 
morning those eagles have gone away, and in their place I find 
crows, ravens and kites which are flying over us, and are looking 
down on us as if we were their prey, ready to be eaten by them. 
The shadow of the fights of such ominous birds over our troops 
means that we are going to be defeated and killed today. 


Mess. Do not believe in such omens. 


Cass. I believe in them only a little. For Iam hopeful and 
determined to face all dangers firmly. 


Brut. agree with you, Lucilius. 


Cass. Now my noble friend, Brutus ! May the gods look with 
favour upon us so that we, who love peace, may continue to live up 
to our old age. But as the lives of men are full of uncertainty, let 
us think of the worst that may happen to us. If, then, we are 
defeated today, this will be our last meeting. What do you propose 
to do, if this happens ? Z 


Brut. J shall follow that very philosophy which led me to 
blame Cato for killing himself. For some how, I do believe that 
it is base and cowardly upon our part to kill ourselves out of fear 
of what is going to happen to us in the future. Therefore, I have 
determined to wait patiently, abiding the will of the high gods who 
govern our lives here on earth. 


Cass. In that case, supposing that we are defeated in the 


. battle, you will be content to be led asa captive in a victorious 


procession through the streets of Rome? 


Brut. Not at all, Cassius. Never imagine, you noble Roman, 
that Brutus will ever submit himself to be led as a captive through 
the streets of Rome. He is too noble to endure this. But the work 
which was begun on the Ides of March will be completed today. I 
do not know whether we will see each other again or not ;so let us 
bid good-bye now for ever. And so farewell to you, Cassius, for 
ever andever. If we meet again, we would be quite happy. If not, 
then our parting is quite right and proper. 


Cass. So farewell to you, Brutus, for ever. I, too, will be 
happy if we meet again, but if not, it is good we have bidden fare- 
well to each other in this way. 


Brut. Then let us march our troops to the field. How I wish 
that one knew before hand what was to happen at the end of the 
day. But it is enough that the end will certainly come and then 
the worst will be known. 
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Scene ll. The same. The field of battle 
Alarums. Enter BRuTUS and MESSALA 


Brutus. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give these bills 
Unto the legions on the other side : 
Let them set on at once ; for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius’ wing, 
And sudden push giyes them the overthrow. 5 
Ride, ride, Messala : let them all come down. [Exeunt 


Scene III. Another part of the field 
Alarums. Enter Cassius and TiTINIUs 


Cassius. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly ! 
Myself have to mine own turn’d enemy : 
This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 
I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 
Titinius. © Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early ; 5 
Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly : his soldiers fel] to spoil, 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclos’d. 


Enter PinDARUS 


’ Pindarus. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off ; 

Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord : 10 
Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 

Cassius. This hill is far enough.—Look, look, Titinius ; 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire ? 

Titinius. They are, my lord. 

_ Cassius. Titinius, if thou lov’st me, _ 15 

Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him, 

Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops, 

And here again ; that I may rest assur’d 

Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 
Titinius, will be here again, even with a thought. [Exit 
Cassius. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill ; 21 

My sight was ever thick ; regard Titinius, 

And tell me what thou not’st about the field.— 

: Pindarus a il 
This day I breathed first ; time is come Dat f Srcenesglert 
And where | did begin, there shall I end ; 25 
My life is run his compass.—Sirrah, what news 2 

Pindarus. [Above] O my lord! 
Cassius. What news ? 
__ Pindarus. [Above] Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spur ;— 30 
Yet he spurs on.—Now they are almost on him. 
Now, Titinius !—Now some light : O, he lights too, 
He’s ta’en ; [Shout] and, hark ! they shout for joy. 
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Scene If. The same field of battle 
Brutus and MESSALA enter 


Brut. Ride fast, Messala, and give these letters to the troops 
on the other side of the hill. Let them march forward at once, for 
J find that the army of Octavius shows but little zest for fighting. 
And so we may be able to overthrow them by a sudden attack now. 
Therefore, ride fast and let the troops come down at once. 


Scene Il. Another part of the same field 
Cassius and TiTINIUs enter 


Cass. See, Titinius, see how these traitors are running away. 
And I have been forced to act as an enemy to my own friends. This 
standard bearer of my own was on the point of deserting me; so I 
killed him and took away the flag from him. 

Titi. Cassius, Brutus was wrong to issue the command for 
attack so early. His soldiers, having gained a slight advantage 
over Octavius, rushed eagerly to rob and plunder, and we have now 
been surrounded by the troops of Antony. 


Enter PINDARUS 


Pind. Run away, my lord, for Antony has already entered 
your tents. Noble Cassius run away to some safer place. 

Cass. We are safe here on this hill which is quite far from 
the tent. See there, Titinius, are those my tents where I see some 
fire? 

Titi. Yes, my Jord, they are your tents. 

Cass. Now Titinius, if you are my real friend, get up on your 
horse and ride fast until you meet those troops coming this way. 
Then return to me quickly to tell me definitely whetehr those are 
our friends or enemies. : 

Titi. Ywill go and return with the speed of thought, my - 
lord. [He goes away 

Cass. And you, Pindarus, get up on the hill and watch the 
movements of Titinius and tell me what you see on the battle-field, 
since my own sight is dim. [Pindarus goes up the hill 

This is my birthday. Time has completed its round and I 
shall end my life on the day on which it was begun. My life has 
run its full course. (To Pindarus) What news can you give me? 

Pind. Alas, my lord! . 

Cass. Tell me quickly, what you see there from the hill? 

Pind. see Titinius being surrounded by the horsemen who 
are running towards him at full speed. Yet, he is trying to run very 
fast, but now they are chasing him. Now they have reached him. 
Now the enemies get down, and Titinius too gets down from his. 
horse. He is now captured (shouting is heard) and they shout with 


joy. 
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Cassius. Come down, behold no more. 
O, coward that I am, to live so long, 35 
To see my best friend ta’en before my face ! 


PINDARUS descends 


Come hither, sirrah : 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner ; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 40 
Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath ; 

Now be a freeman ; and with this good sword, 

That ran through Caesar’s bowels, search this bosom. 

Stand not to answer : here, take thou the hilt ; 


And when my face is cover’d, as ’tis now, 45 

Guide thou the sword. [Pindarus stabs him.] Caesar, thou art 
reveng’d, 

Even with the sword that kill’d thee. [Dies 
Pindarus. So, 1 am free ; yet would not so have been, 

Durst I have done my will. O Cassius ! 50 

Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 

Where never Roman shall take note of him. [Exit 


Re-enter Tivinius with MESSALA 


Messala. It is but change, Titinius ; for Octavius 

Is overthrown by noble Brutus’ power, 

As Cassius’ legions are by Antony. aD) 
Titinius. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 
Messala. Where did you leave him ? 


Titinius. All disconsolate 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. : 
Messala. 1s not that he that lies upon the ground ? 60 


Titinius. He lies not like the living. O my heart ! 
Messala, Is not that he ? : 


Titinius. No, this was he, Messala, 
But Cassius is no more.—O setting sun, 
As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 65 


So in his red blood Cassius’ da is set,— 

The sun of Rome js set!- Our aay is gone . 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come ; our deeds are done ! 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. : 


Messala. Mistrust of good i 
O hateful Error, Melancholy’s ilies se ayconesthis deed. te 


Why dost thou show to the apt thou 
The things that are not? © Boos ae ean 
Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, : 
But a the Bother that engender’d thee ! 
itinius. hat, Pindarus ! where art i 
Messala. Seek him, Titinius, whilst Te emaaeus i 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears : I may say, thrusting it ; 
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Cass. It is enough ; come down now. What a coward am 
I who have lived so long to see his own friends captured in his very 
presence, 


PINDARUS comes down 


Come here, Pindarus, You know I captured you as a prisoner 
of war in Parthia. And when I saved your life, at that time, I made 
you swear that you should not fail to do whatever IJ ordered you 
to do. It is now time that you keep your oath. Now becomea 
free man, and taking this very dagger which I used in killing Caesar, 
you pierce my heart with it. Do not wait to argue with me. Take- 
hold of this sword, and when you see that my face is covered, 
strike me as I have told you to do. (Pindarus stabs him). Now, 
Caesar, you have had your revenge with that very sword with 
which I killed you. [He falls dead 

Pind. Solam a free man now, and yet, if I had my own 
will, I would not have bought my freedom in this way. O, Cassius, 
now I will run away very far from this place, to some place where 
no Roman will ever be able to notice me. 


TiTINIus and MESSALA enter 


Mess. The change of furtune has taken place, for Brutus 
has now defeated Octavius, just as Cassius’ troops are conquered by 
Antony. 

Titi. Such news will surely give deep comfort to Cassius. 

Mess. Where was he when you left him? 

Titi. I left him with his slave, Pindarus, on this hill, and he 
was much dejected. 

Mess. Do you think it is he who is lying there on the bare 
ground ? ? 

Titi. Yes, but he does not seem to be lying there like a living 
man. Alas! 

Mess. Is it Cassius? 

Titi. No, this was Cassius, but now he is no more in this 
world. O thou setting sun, just as thou art setting in red rays in 
the darkness of night, even so is Cassius killed, covered in his red 
blood. The glory of Rome is gone. Our good days are over, and 
we only see now the coming of dangers.disorders and deaths, Our 
lives are now done. Cassius killed himself because he was doubtful 
of the success of my errand. ; 

Mess. Yes, doubt about the success of your errand has indeed 
caused his death. O, hateful spirit of error! why do you, who are 
born of melancholy, deceive men who are weak enough to believe 
in things which really do not exist? O, error, you who are hastily 
conceived will never. bring any good to those in whose heart you 
are born. You kill those who give birth to you. 

Titi. Pindarus! where are you ? : 

Mess. Yes, you find out where he is, while I will go to Brutus 
to thrust this sad news into his ears. Indeed, thrusting is the right 
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For piercing steel and darts envenomed 80 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 


Titinius. Hie you, Messala, ; 
And J will seek. for Pindarus the while. [Enit Messala 
Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius ? 85 


Did I not meet thy-friends ?_ and did not they 

Put on my brows this wreath of victory, ’ 

And bid me give it thee.? Didst thou not hear their shouts ? 

Alas, thou hast misconstru’d every thing ! : 

But, hold thee, take this garland on thy brow ; 90 

Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 

Will do his bidding.—Brutus, come apace, 

And see how I regarded Caius Cassius.— 

By your leave, gods :—this is a Roman’s part ; 

Come, Cassius’ sword, and find Titinius’ heart. 95 

[Kills himself 

Alarums, Re-enter MessAa, with BRUTUS, young CATO, 
STRATO, VOLUMNIUS, and Luci.ius 

Bruius. Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie ? 


Messala. Lo, yonder ; and Titinius mourning it. 
Brutus. Titinius’ face is upward. 


Cato. He is slain. 
Brutus, O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet ! 100 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. [Low alarums 
Cato. — Brave Titinius ! 
Look, whether he have not crown’d dead Cassius ! 
Brutus. Are yet two Romans living such as these 2— 105 


The last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 

It is impossible that ever Rome 

Should breed thy fellow.—Friends, I owe moe tears 
To this dead man than you shall see me pay.— 

I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. 110 
Come, therefore, and to Thasos send his body : : 
His funerals shall not be in our camp, 

Lest it discomfort us.—Lucilius, come ;— 

And come, young Cato ; let us to the field— 
Labeo and Flavius, set our battles on :— 

*Tis three o’clock ; and, Romans, yet ere night 
We shall try fortune in a second fight. 


115 


[Exeunt 


Scene 1V. Another Part of the field 
Alarums. — Enter Sighting, Soldiers of both armies ; then 
Brutus, young CaTo, Lucitius, and others 


Brutus. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your heads! 
_ Cato. What bastard doth not? Who will go with me? 
I will proclaim my name about the field :-— : 
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word to use, because the news of Cassius’ death will be as unwel- 
come to Brutus as piercing stabs, and poisonous darts. 
Titi. Go quickly Messala, and I will seek for Pindarus. 
[Messala goes away 
(Addressing the dead Cassius) Why did you ask me to go away, 
Cassius? Did you not know that J met your friends who crowned 
me with this garland of victory and asked me to give it to you? 
Did you not hear their shouts of victory ? Alas ! You have misunder- 
stood everything! But, wait, let me place this garland on your 
forehead. Your friend, Brutus, asked me to give it to you, and I 
am now going to do what he asked me to do. Brutus, come soon to 
see how deeply I have honoured Cassius. In your presence, O gods, 
I shall now do what it is the duty of every true Roman to do, I 
will take the sword of Cassius and kill myself. [He kills himself 


Brutus and OTHERS now enter 


Brut, Tell us, Messala, where is the body of Cassius lying ? 
Mess. Over there, my lord, with Titinius weeping over it. 
Brut. But the face of Titinius’ is turned upwards! 
Cato. He is killed. 
: Brut. O, Julius Caesar, though dead, thou art yet powerful 
indeed ! Your spirit is moving abroad, and thrusts our swords into 
our own hearts. [A loud noise is heard 


Cato. O, brave Titinius ! See how he has crowned the dead 
Cassius with the garland of victory. 


Brut. I wish that there were many true Romans of the kind 
of Cassius and Titinius living in the present. I bid you, the last 
of the great Romans, farewell. It is impossible that Rome will 
ever produce another like you. Friends, I cannot sufficiently mourn 
for the Joss of such a dear friend at the present moment. But I 
will find the right time to do so, Cassius. Let us now send his body 
to Thasos, for if we perform his funeral rites in our camp, it will 
depress us. Lucius, come and take up the body. And come, young 
Cato, let us proceed to the battlefield. Labeo and Flavius, ask 
Our troops to march on. It is three o’clock, and before the night 
comes, Romans, we shall try our luck in a second battle. 


[They go away 
ScenEIV. Another part of the battle-field 
Brutus, young Cato, Lucitius and others enter 


Brut. Do not give up your positions for some more time, my 
coutrymen ! 


Cato. Who is so base as to desert his position at this stage? 
Who is ready to join me? I will shout my name all over the field. 
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I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country’s friend ; 5 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! [Charges the enemy 
Brutus. And J am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, T: 
Brutus, my country’s friend ; know me for Brutus ! 
[Exit, charging the enemy. Cato 
is overpowered, and falls 
Lucilius. © young and noble Cato, art thou down? 
Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius ; 10 
And mayst be honour’d, being Cato’s son. 
First Soldier. Yield, or thou diest. 
Lucilius. Only I yield to die : 
There is so much that thou wilt kill me straight ; 
[Offering money 
Kill Brutus, and be honour’d in his death. 15 
First Soldier. We must not.—A noble prisoner ! 
Second Soldier. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta’en. 
First Soldier. Yl tell the news :—here comes the general. 


Enter ANTONY 


Brutus is ta’en, Brutus is ta’en, my lord. 
Antony. Where is he? 25 
Lucilius. Safe, Antony ; Brutus is safe enough : 
I dare assure thee that no enemy ; 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus : 
The gods defend him from so great a shame! 
When you do find him, or alive or dead, 30 
He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 
Antony. This is not Brutus, friend ; but, I assure you, 
A prize no less in worth: keep this man safe, 
Give him all kindness : I had rather have 
Such men my friends than enemies. Go on, 
And see whether Brutus be alive or dead ; 
And bring us word unto Octavius’ tent 


How every thing is chanc’d. [Exeunt 


Scene V. Another part of the field 


Enter BRUTUS, DARDANIUS, CLITUS, STRATO, 
and VYOLUMNIUS 


Brutus. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 
Clitus. Statilius show’d the torch-light ; but, my lord, 

He came not back: he is or ta’en or slain. 
Brutus. Sit thee down, Clitus: slaying is the word ; 

It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. [Whispers to him 


Clitus. What, I, my lord? No, not for all the world. 6 
Brutus, Peace, then! no words. 
Clitus. 


I'll rather kill myself. 
[Whispers to him 
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Scene VY] PARAPHRASE 173 


Listen all, I am the son of Marcus Cato, who was an ememy of 
all tyrants and the friend of his countrymen. I am the son 
of such a father. [Attacks the enemy 
Brut. And J am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, who is a friend of 
his country. Recognise me to be Brutus, all of you. 
[He goes attacking the enemy 


Cato is defeated and killed 


Lucil. O young and noble Cato, have you fallen down? You 
have died as bravely, as Titinius did, and you being the son of Cato, 
all honour will be done to your memory. 

First Sold. Surrender or T will kill you: 

Lucil. surrender only because I know it will bring me 
instant death. Take all this money for killing me soon. (Offers 
him money) Kill Brutus and get the honour of killing such a noble 
person. 

First Sold. We must not do so, Brutus will be captured as 
a noble prisoner of war. 

Second Sold. (Mistaking him to be Brutus) Make room, there, 
and inform Antony that Brutis is taken prisoner. 


Enter ANTONY 


First Sold. Antony is coming here, and I will tell him. Brutus 
is captured, my lord! - 

Ant. Where is he? 

Lucil. Quite safe ! Brutus is very safe. I assure you that no 
enemy can capture him alone. May the gods save him from such 
a disgrace. When you find him, you will see that he is noble as he 
should be, whether alive or dead. 

Ant. This is not Brutus, friends, but J assure you he is no 
less important a prisoner of war than Brutus. Let him be kept well 


- guarded. Treat him kindly. I wish I had such menas my friends 


rather than as my enemies. Move forward and see whether Brutus 
is alive or dead. And come to the tent of Octavius to report what 
has happened. [All go away 


Scene V. Another part of the battlefield 
Brutus enters followed by DARDANIUS, VOLUMNIUS and others 


Brut. Come now, my poor remaining friends, such as have 
survived the battle and let us sit on this rock. 

Clitus. Statilius made the sign by showing the torch-light, 
but he did not return. I think he is either captured or killed. ~ 

Brut. Sit down, Clitus. Slaying is the order of the day. It 
has become a fashion now. Listento me. [Whispers into his ear. 

Clit. What, does my lord pick me to do such a thing? 
I will never do it. 

Brut. Ifyou cannot, then keep quiet, and don’t talk about it. 

Clit. would kill myself rather than kill you. 

Brut. Now, listen to me, Dardanius. [Whispers to him 
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Dardanius. Shall I do such a deed ? 
Clitus. © Dardanius! Il 
Dardanins. O Clitus! 

Clitus. What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 
Dardanius. To kill him, Clitus. Look, he meditates. 
: Clitus, Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 15 

That it runs over even at his eyes. 

Brutus, Come hither, good Volumnius ; list a word. 
Volumnius. What says my lord? 
Brutus. Why, this, Volumnius : 

The ghost of Caesar hath appear’d to me 20 

Two several times by night ; at Sardis once, 

And, this last night, here in Philippi fields : 

I know my hour is come. 


Volumnius. Not so, my lord. 

Brutus. Nay, Lam sure it is, Volumnius. 25 
Thou seest the world, Volumnius, how it goes ; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit: [Low alarums 


It is more worthy to leap in ourselves, 
Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 
Thou know’st that we two went to school together: 30 
Even for that our love of old, I prithee, 
Hold thou my sword- hilt, whilst I run on it. 
Volumnius. That’s not an office for a friend, my lord. 
[Alarums still 

Clitus. Fly, fly, my lord ; there is no tarrying here. 

Brutus. Farewell to you ;—and you ;—and you, Volumnius :— 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; ; 36 
Farewell to thee too, Strato.—Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
J found no man but he was true to me. 
T shall have glory by this losing day, 40 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 
So, fare you well at once; for Brutus’ tongue 
Hath almost ended. his life’s history : 
Night-hangs upon mine eyes ; my bones would rest, 45 
That have but labour’d to attain this hour. 
: {Alarums. Cry within, “Fly, fly, fly !” 
Clitus. Fly, my lord, fiy. : 
Brutus, Hence! J will follow. 
: [Exeunt Clitus, Dardanius, and Volumnius 
I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord : 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; 50 
Thy life.hath had some snatch of honour in it : 
Hold, then, my sword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 


Strato. Give me your hand first: fare you well, my lord. 
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Dard. J will do no such thing ! : 

Clit. O, Dardanius, what a sad situation ! 

Dard. Alas, Clitus, it is so. 

Clit, What sad request did Brutus make to you ? 

Bard. He wanted me to kill him ! See, he is in deep thoughts ! 


: Clit, His noble heart is-now so full of sorrow that it breaks 
into tears from his eyes. 


Brut. Come here my friend Volumnius ! listen to me. 
Vol. -What do you want to say, my lord ! 


Brut. tis this, Volumnius. I have seen the ghost of Caesar 
on two separate nights, once in Sardia and once here in Philippi. 
I know that now the time of my death has arrived. 


Vol. Not at all, my lord ! 


_ Brut. Volumnius, but Tam now certain that it has come. 
You see yourself how matters go. Our enemies have driven us to 
the last ditch. It is, therefore, better that we now ourselves jump 
into the pit rather than wait here to be forced to go down into it by 
our enemies. Good Volumnius, do you remember that we have 
been friends since our schooldays. Remembering this love bet- 
ween us, I now pray to you to hold fast this sword so that I run on 
it and so kill myself. 


Vol. But this is not the work a friend should do. 


Clit. My lord, Brutus, fly away ! this is no time for staying 
here. [Loud noise is again heard 


_ Brut. Farewell, then, my friends to you and to you 
Volumnius. Strato, you have been sleeping all this time, I bid you, 
too, farewell. My countrymen, my heart is full of joy because in 
all my life I never met aman who was not loyal to me. I shall 
gain more glory by this defeat than what Antony and Octavius 
can ever hope to get by their mean victory. SoI bid you alla 
happy farewell now. I feel that I have now almost ended the 
story of my life. My eyes are blinded by acloud of mist and my 
bones would now be only too glad to rest, for they have only 
laboured all my life for such an end. [Cry within : “fly, fly” 


Clitus. Now you must fly, my lord ! 


Brut. Go on, I will follow you. [They go away 
Now, Strato, Ipray you to stay with your master. I hold you in 
high esteem ; your life has always had a touch of honour about it. 
So take this sword and hold it ; turn away your face, so that I may 
run on its blade with full force. Won’t you do so, Strato ? 


Strato. First let me take your hand and bid you farewell, 
my lord ! 
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Brutus. Farwell, good Strato.— Caesar, now be still : 55 
I kill’d not thee with half so good a will. 


[He runs on his sword, and dies 


Alarums. Retreat. Enter Ocravius, ANTONY, MESSLA, 
Lucixtus, and Army 

Octauius. What man is that ? 

Messala. My master’s man.—Strato, where is thy master 2, 

Strato. Free from the bondage you are in, Messala : 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him ; 60 
For Brutus only overcame himself, 
And no man else hath honour by bis death. 

Lucilius. So Brutus should be found: I thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou hast proved Lucilius’ saying true. 

Octavius. All that serv’d Brutus, I will entertain them. 65 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me ? 

Strato. Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you. 

Octavius. Do so, good Messala. 

Messala. How died my master, Strato ? 

Strato. [held the sword, and he did run on it. 70 

Messala.. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the latest service to my master. 

Antony. This was the noblest Roman of them all: 
All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Caesar ; 715 
He only, in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life ‘was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man !” 


80 
_ Octavius. According to his virtue let us use him, 
With all respect and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie, 
Most like a soldier, order’d honourably.— 
So, call the field to rest: and let’s away, 85 
To part the glories of this happy day. [Exeunt 
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Brut. Farewell, good Strato. O Spirit of Caesar, do not be 
restless for revenge any more. I never killed you half so 


_ gladly as I now kill myself. [Runs on the sword and dies 


Octavius and ANTONY enter with others 


Oct. Who is that man ? 

Mess. Heisthe servant of Brutus. Strato, where is your 
master ? . 

Strato. Heis now free from the slavery which it is your lot 
to suffer. The victors can only now. burn his corpse. Brutus 
has killed himself, and no one else has the honour of killing him. 

Lucil. - This was indeed the right way for Brutus to take. 
I am grateful to you, Brutus, because you have proved my prophecy 
to be true. 

Oct. Iwillemploy all those who served Brutus. Will you 
follow my servant ? ! 

Strato. Yes, if Messala recommends me to you. 

Oct. Do so, good Messala. 

Mess. Tell me how my lord died. 

Strato. 1 held his sword, and he ran on it with all his force. 

Mess. You may employ him, Octavius, because he is one 
who did the last good service to his master. 

Ant. This was the noblest of all the Romans.who conspired 
against Caesar. The rest were only moved by personal grudge 
against Caesar, but not so Brutus. He joined the conspiracy with 
no thought but that of the good of the common people. His 
private life was virtuous and allthe different elements were So 
evenly combined in his personality that Nature may proudly point 
out to him as her noblest creation. ; 

Oct. Let us give him a funeral in accordance with his 
greatness and nobility. His dead body would be placed within 
my tent for this night, fully decorated and laid out for the coming 
funeral. Order the soldiers to withdraw from the battle-field and 
have some rest. Then let us march to Rome, to share the glories 
of this happy day.- [They go away 
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SELECT TEXTUAL PROBLEMS 


a 
1. The storm scene and its dramatic significance. 


Shakespeare’s Use of Storms—In many of his plays Shakespeare 
has made a storm in nature the setting for his action in moments of 
crisis. Thus in King Lear we have the storm on the heath, The 
Tempest opens with a storm at sea, and in Julius Caesar we have a 
terrible storm in nature, just on the eve of Caesar’s murder, The 


storm has a far-reaching dramatic and symbolic significance. 


The Storm in the Play ; Unnatural Happenings—lIt is night and 
a terrible storm is blowing. There is thunder and lightning, and all 
manner of strange and unnatural things are happening. As Casca 
tells Cicero, he has seen strange and terrifying sights. He has seen 
the heavens dropping fire and a common slave lift up his left hand 
which burnt like a torch, but the slave was not at all hurt, neither 
did he feel any pain. He meta lion near the capitol ; the beast glared 
at him, but went tamely by, without attacking him or annoying him 
in any way. He saw a “hundred ghastly women,” transformed with 
fear. They told him that they saw, “Men all on fire walk up and 
down the street.” The owl, the bird of ill-omen, was heard hooting 
and shrieking in the market place, not at night, but in full day. The 
behaviour of ‘“‘the bird of night” was most strange. All these are 
unnatural happenings, and so Casca concludes, 


Either there is civil strife in heaven; 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 


Its Symbolic Siguificance—The storm in nature is symbolic of 
_ the storm that rages within the minds and hearts of the conspirators. 
It is an externalisation of their internal agitation. It also symbolises 
the disturbed political conditions in Rome. People are jealous of 
the growing power of Caesar, conspiracy is afoot, and murder, 
bloodshed and civil war are in the offing. Thus the storm also 
symbolises the coming turmoil and disturbance in the life of the 
peaceful Roman citizens. Horrors, such as those that have been 
enumerated by Casca, are about to take place in Rome. The 
convulsion in the external world is but a representation of the 
convulsion in the moral world. As Moulton puts it, the tempest, 
“becomes appropriate as a dramatic background to an agitated pas- 
sion in the scenes themselves, calling out the emotional effect by a 
vaguer sympathy, much as a musical note may set in vibration a 
distant string that is in unison with it.” 


A Great Revealer of Character—The storm is a great revealer 
( 178 ) 
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of character as well. Under its influence, Casca, Cicero, and Cassius 
feel and act differently; and thus each reveals to us his real self. 
Casca is smitten with superstitious terrors, The tempest has shaken 
him to the very roots of his being and he runs about with his sword 
drawn, breathless and staring. To him the terrible and unnatural 
storm portends destruction and chaos. Cicero, given to a life of 
literature and philosophy, remains abolutely unmoved by the storm. 
He regards it merely as a natural phenomenon and nothing more. 
Cassius, on the other hand, though not afraid of the storm, uses it 
to foster dissatisfaction against Caesar. A cunning politician that 
he is, he interprets it as an expression of the anger of the gods at the 
tyranny of Caesar. The gods are angry with the Romans for putting 
up with the tyranny of the proud and arrogant Caesar. The storm 
for him is also a symbol of the tyranny of Caesar. He is prepared 
to face its fury with his bare bosom, for it is not more dangerous 
than Caesar, who, “‘thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars, as 
doth the lion in the capitol.” 

A Source of Useful Information—The scene also provides us 
with much useful information. A month has passed since the time 
when Cassius first persuaded Brutus to join the conspiracy against 
Caesar (Act I, Scene ii). During this time the conspiracy has pro- 
gressed. Many of the important senators have joined it. Cassius, 
of course, is the mind behind it, and he goes about creating dissatis- 
faction with Caesar. In this scene, he persuades Casca to join it. 
Three parts of Brutus has already been won over to their cause, and 
Cassius is sure that he will soon be with them completely. 

Marks a Development in the Action—The scene also~ marks a 
development in the action of the play. Tomorrow is the /des of 
March, the day on which Caesar is to be murdered. We have already 
seen Cassius moving about in the storm inciting people against 
Caesar. Now he asks Cinna to drop certain papers in the home of 
Brutus so that he may easily come by them and read them. The 
conspirators are told to assemble at Pompey’s theatre, and Cassius is 
sure that Brutus will be there with them before the break of day. 
Caesar is to address the senators in the capitol in the morning, and 
it is there that the conspirators intend to attack him. 

Arouses Curiosity and Suspense—Thus the scene has far-reach- 
ing dramatic significance. It arouses the curiosity of the readers, 
and keeps them in a state of suspense. The scene is the most 
dramatically effective one in the whole play. 


2. The dramatic effectiveness of the murder scene. (Act III, Scene i) 


The Climax of the Play—Scene i, Act III of Julius Caesar is 
known as’ the murder scene, for it is in this scene that Caesar is 
murdered by the conspirators. The scene constitutes the climax of 
the drama, It is the centre of gravity in the play: all the preceding 
events have been leading upto it, and all that will follow is the natural 
consequence of the murder of Caesar. The scene is an instance of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic skill; it is not the result of art, but the sheer 
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creation of genius. Writes Moulton, “Jn the whole of Shakespearean 
drama, there is nowhere such a swift swinging round of a dramatic 
action as is here marked by the sudden up-springing of suppressed 
individuality in Antony’s character.” 


Swift Movement, Concentration and Condensation—All the 
events from the very beginning of the drama have been leading up to 
this scene, and the march of events has been swift and rapid. As the 
play opens, we find Flavius and Marullus instigating the people against 
Caesar ; then comes the feast of Lupercal and Cassius incites Brutus 
against Caesar. Conspiracy is already afoot and it rapidly gathers 
momentum. Brutus is won over, the conspirators meet at his resi- 
dence in the early hours of the stormy night, they go to Caesar’s 
palace to fetch him to the Capitol at 8 A.M., and he is murdered at 
9 A.M. Thus the movement is breathless in its swiftness ; there are 
no side issues or episodes and digressions, to divert the attention of 
the readers. The scene is a remarkable instance of condensation and 
concentration of historical material. Events spread over a month in 
Plutarch have been concentrated by the dramatist in a single day. 
Everything superfluous has been eschewed. The ominous portents 
during the night preceding the murder, Calpurnia’s dream, the 
Soothsayer’s prediction, and the warning of Artemidorus have all 
been used to build up suspense. The entire atmosphere seems to be 
surcharged with omens of impending doom, and spectators or readers 
are on tenterhooks to know as to what is going to happen next. 


The Note of Suspense ; Vividness of Description—The murder 
-scene itself seems to have been sketched with a pen of fire. The 
suspense is kept up to the very end. As Caesar goes up to the 
-Senate-house, Popilius whispers to Cassius ‘‘I wish your enterprise 
today might thrive”, and it seems fora moment that all has been 
‘lost. But no, as Popilius talks to Caesar, he does not change colour. 
Nothing has been discovered, and the conspirators are safe. As 
‘pre-planned, Mettilus Cimber approaches Caesar for the recall of 
his brother from exile. Caesar rejects his petition saying “J am 
constant as the Northern star’, and no prayers can move him. By 
. this time the conspirators have all surrounded him. Then Casca 
exclaiming “Speak, hands, for me!”, is the first to stab Caesar. 
: He is followed by others, Caesar is much shocked and pained 
/ when even Brutus attacks him and he falls with the words ‘‘E¢ tu 
Brute!” Jt is an irony of fate that he falls dead at the foot of the 
statue of that very Pompey whom he had defeated and killed. 
T! he murder has been described so very vividly that the readers can 
see it actually taking place before their minds’ eye. 

Marks the Beginning of the Counter-action—Just as the scene 
marks _the climax of all that has gone before, it also marks the 
beginning of the counteraction. As Caesar falls, the conspirators 
raise the slogan “Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead!’ Brutus 
assures the senators that no harm was intended to any one else. He 
then asks all his followers to wash their hands and swords in Caesar’s 
blood, and go out into the streets of Rome, explaining to the 
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people the reasons of Caesar’s murder. Thus Brutus commits 
another fatal mistake: he relies upon “‘the reason” of the people 
who have none. Still another mistake of his is the permission to 
Antony to deliver a funeral speech in the market. It is owing to 
this mistake that nemesis will soon overtake them. 


Dramatic Change in Antony’s Character : His Prophecy—The 
beginning of the counteraction is signified by the stage direction, 
“enter a servant’, The servant brings Antony’s message of friend- 
ship and reconciliation. The scene is important from the point of 
view of the dramatic change in the character of Antony. He now 
emerges as a crafty politician who is able to hoodwink the con- 
spirators by his show of friendship. His real intentions are reveal- 
ed by his soliloquy on the dead body of Caesar, as soon as the 
back of the conspirators is turned. He promises to avenge his 
death, and prophesies that a curse shall fall upon Rome, and there 
shall be ‘Domestic fury and civil strife’. The readers’ curiosity is 
thus aroused, and they are eager to know how the prophecy shall 
be fulfilled. The announcement that Octavius Caesar is soon 
arriving on the scene lends further colour to the prophecy of 
Antony. : 


Reversal in Sympathy: Swing in Favour of Caesar—Just as 
the scene marks a turn in action and in character, so also it marks 
a reversal in the sympathies of the readers. Up-till now Caesar 
had appeared as proud, arrogant, tyrannical, and it was felt that 
Cassius was right in organising the conspiracy. However, hence- 
forth the greatness of the murdered Caesar, his nobility, generosity 
and love of the people shall be emphasised. The sympathies of 
the people will be enlisted on his behalf. It will be increasingly felt 
that his murder was a great mistake, that he was essentially a tower- 
ing personality whose removal from the scene has unleashed the 
forces of disintegration, death and destruction. Caesar’s pride 
and arrogance will be forgotten, and his greatness will become the 
dominant note. Thus in the scene there is a reversal in the readers’ 
sympathy, and this reversal is brought about by Antony. Caesar 
might be physically dead, but his spirit lives on, thirsty for revenge. 


3. The Puarrel-scene: Its dramatic significance. 


Opinion of Critics—Scene ii in Act IV of Julilus Caesar is 
generally known as the quarrel-scene, for in it the two Republican 
leaders, Brutus and Cassius, quarrel in the tent of Brutus on the 
plains of Sardis just on the eve of the fateful battle of Philippi. 
The scene has come in for a good deal of praise at the hands of 
critics. Coleridge observes “I know no part ofShakespeare that 
more impresses on me the belief of his being superhuman than 
this scene between Brutus and Cassius”. Bradley calls it a “famous 
and wanderful scene”, Mrs. Montague speaks of it as being 
natural .and interesting”, and another one calls it “an epitome 
of the whole drama’. It has been imitated by a number of 
other dramatists. In Beaumont’s The Maid’s Tragedy and in 
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Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida, there are scenes which seem to be 
close imitations of the quarrel-scene. 


Charges and Counter-Charges—As soon as the two are alone 
in the tent, Cassius complains that Brutus has wronged him in 
rejecting his request to over-look the offence of Lucius Pella in taking 
bribes. Brutus replies curtly that Cassius was wrong in making 
such a request. Heshould not come to the defence of a corrupt 
person. Not only that, Brutus goes on to accuse Cassius himself 
of possessing ‘an itching palm”, of having extorted money from the 
Sardinians, and of having sold his offices for gold. This is too 
much for Cassius, who at once flies into a rage: 


Ian itching palm ! 
You know that you are Brutus that speaks this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 


Brutus replies to this that Cassius escapes chastisement-for the corrup- 
tion only because he is Cassius. He reminds Cassius of the Ides 
of March, when Caesar was murdered for the sake of justice and 
fair play. It was, therefore, their duty to be fair and honest in all 
their dealings. As for himself, he would prefer to be a dog rather 
than be a corrupt Roman. Cassius is touched to the quick by these 
taunts, and warns Brutus not to provoke him too much, lest he 
should forget himself : : 

Tam a soldier, I, 

older in practice, abler than yourself, 

Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 


Brutus promptly retorts that he is not afraid of his “choler” and 
that he should show it to his slaves and “‘bondmen’’ who might per- 
haps tremble at it. As for himself, no amount of “choler” or 
“spleen” would make him forego corruption and dishonesty. He 
was not afraid of such threats : “There is no terror, Cassius, in your 
threats’. On his part, Brutus complains that he, Cassius, refused 
him the sum of money which he needed for his soldiers. Cassius 
points out that he had not refused the money ; the messenger was 
a fool and brought him a wrong answer, Cassius further points 
out that a friend should not notice the faults of a friend, and that 
by his accusations and charges he has broken his heart. Brutus 
replies that it is the duty of a friend to point out the faults of a 
friend, only a flatterer can remain blind to them : 
Cassius: A friendly eye could never see such Faults, 


Brutus: 4 flatterer’s would n 
as Olympus. 


____ Reconciliation—Cassius’ heart is well-nigh broken. 
his chest, and gives Brutus a dagger to stab him, Saying, 


1 that denied thee gold, will give my heart, 
Strike, as thou didst at Caesar 


This passionate outburst touches the heart of Brutus. They both 


ot, though they do appear as high 


He bares 
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confess that they were ill-tempered, and this confession brings them 
nearer together. Brutus then tells Cassius that he is very much 
troubled at heart, for he had just received news that his wife Portia 
was dead. This information at once softens Cassius and he wonders 
“How escaped I killing when I crossed you so”. The two then drown 
their differences in a goblet of wine and become friends once 
again. 

Its Symbolic Significance—The scene is of far-reaching dramatic 
significance. It is not merely a quarrel between two persons, but it 
represents a conflict between two opposite and contradictory views 
of life. It symbolises a conflict between high idealism and the 
practical, worldy-wise way of life. Thus the quarrel between Brutus 
and Cassis symbolises the eternal conflict between the practical and 
the ideal. 


Character-revelation—The scene is also important from the 
point of view of character revelation. It brings out the idealism of 
Brutus, and also highlights the fact that he is not a fit person to be 
the leader of a political revolution. In times of crisis, one cannot 
be, and should not be, too nice on points of honour, and one has to 
use questionable means to gain one’s ends. In this scene, for 
the first time, we see Cassius as a man. His sincere and affectionate 
friendship for Brutus raises him in our estimation. He is revealed 
as a “creature of tenderest feelings, of almost feminine affection, 
sensitive as a child”. 


Human Interest—The “‘quarrel-scene’’ strengthens the purely 
personal aspect of the play, and thus imparts to it a new source of 
interest, just as the interest in the political aspect of the play begins 
to decline. By this time it is clear that the Republican cause is 
doomed, and, therefore, our interest begins to decline. ‘Buf as our 
interest in the cause wanes, our interest in the men increases.” In 
the play, as S.A Brooke rightly points out, there is little of human 
interest, but this deficiency is made up by the quarrel scene. It is 
for this very reason that Shakespeare deviates from Plutarch and 
brings the death of Portia into close relation with the quarrel. 
In this way the human interest of the scene is further heightened, 
and an element of pathos is added to it. 


Furthers the Action of the Play—The scene may also be said to 
further the action of the play to a certain extent. As Bradley points 
out, but for the emotions aroused by the quarrel, Cassius would 
not have allowed Brutus so easily to overcome his objections to 
the idea of offering battle at Philippi. It also agitates and excites 
Brutus and puts him in a proper frame of mind for having hallucina- 
tions. In this way, the dramatist introduces the ghost of Caesar quite 
naturally and convincingly. : 


A Great Work of Art—The scene is extremely ironical, for 
here we see the two leaders quarrelling among themselves instead 
of fighting with their enemies. Their doom is at hand, but we find 
them hurling petty accusations at each other. The dialogues are 
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brisk and spirited, and the language is impassioned throughout. 
The scene is a triumph of art, an illustration of Shakespeare Ss giant 
strength. It has rightly been regarded by one critic after another 
as dramatically the most effective scene in the whole range of British 
drama. 


4. Various ways in which Cassius persuades Brutus to join the 
conspiracy. 

Or 

“It was not Cassius but Brutus who persuaded himself to join 

: the conspiracy.” 


Reasons Why Cassius Wants Brutus to Join the Conspiracy—It 
is Cassius who organises the conspiracy against Julius Caesar. He 
is jealous of his growing power, and dislikes and hates him for per- 
sonal reasons. However, in order to gain wide support for his 
conspiracy, he poses that he is moved by noble Republican principles 
and it is for the good of Rome that he wants Caesar removed from 
the scene. He knows that Brutus is a noble, honourable person who 
is held in high esteem by the people, and, therefore, if he joins hands 
with them, they would have far greater chances of success. People 
have great confidence and trust in him, and they will easily believe, 
if he tells them, that Caesar has been killed for their own good and 
not out of personal reasons. He, therefore, proceeds to work upon 
the noble nature of Brutus in a very subtle and clever way. 


The Beginning—On the day of the festival of Lupercal, Caesar 
and his train move on to witness the games and sports arranged 
for the occasion. But Cassius and Brutus remain behind. When 
they are alone, Cassius complains that for sometime past Brutus has 
been cold and indifferent towards him. He has not received from 
him, Brutus, his usual show of love and gentleness. What can be 
the reason of his changed attitude toward a sincere friend? Brutus 
assures him that he is as friendly to him as before, only being “‘with 
himself at war’, he has forgotten “the shows of love to other men”. 
He has been worried for certain personal causes, and that might 
have made him appear cold and indifferent. 


___ Use of Subtle Hints and Flattery—Thus assured of his friend- 
ship, Cassius proceeds to arouse the Curiosity of ene a 
interest him in the affairs of Rome by subtle insinuations and in- 
direct hints and Suggestions. He has to impart to him “thoughts 
of great value, worthy cogitations’’, but he kept silent so far because 
of Brutus’ changed behaviour. Then he proceeds to flatter Brutus 
Brutus does not know his own worth. He would be his mirror and 
make him see his own nobility. All the people of Rome groaning 
under the age’s yoke” wish that Brutus had his eyes, Brutus should 


believe him, for he is not a:common flatterer wh 
Os 
and everybody. wears love to each 


The Assurance of Brutus—At this stage, 


al ing i 
heard, and Brutus exclaims, gudeshoutings is 
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“I do fear, the people choose Caesar for their king.” 


Cassius at once catches upon the words ‘‘I do fear’, and remarks 
that since Brutus fears that Caesar. has been crowned as the king, it 
means that he, too, does not wish Caesar to bea king. Brutus 
admits that he would not like Caesar to be the king, though he 
loves Caesar well. Brutus realises that Cassius has some purpose 
in thus questioning him, and so assures him that he is prepared to 
do anything honourable for the public good. 


Open Disparagement of Caesar—This assurance is sufficient 
for Cassius, and he now proceeds openly to disparage Caesar. 
Caesar is physically weak. Once when he had high fever he 
demanded water like a weak girl, and on another occasion Cassius 
defeated him ina swimming competition, and then carried him 
ashore on his back to save him from drowning. He also suffers 
from falling sickness. And yet this weak and sickly Caesar has 
grown mighty like the gods, and lords over them, poor wretches, 
like a Titan : 


He doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men walk under 
His huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 


The fault lies with them and not in their stars. They are the 
masters of their own fate ; they are underdogs simply because they 
have meekly submitted to the will of Caesar, who has grown so 
proud and who now treats them like dogs. Otherwise, there is no 
difference between ‘‘Brutus”’ and ‘“‘Caesar”’. 


Appeal to Brutus’ Patriotism—Having flattered Brutus and 
appealed to his patriotism, Cassius now appeals to his pride in his 
ancestory. “He reminds Brutus of his noble ancestor who played a 
brave, heroic role under similar circumstances : 


There was a Brutus once that would have brooked 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 
As easily as a king. 


In short, it will be honourable on the part of Brutus to free Rome 
from the fetters of Caesar. 


Use of Forged Letters—Brutus is visibly moved by the subtle 
appeal of Cassius, promises to ponder over his words, and tell his 
views the very next day. This is enough for Cassius for a 
beginning. In order to win him over completely to his cause, 
Cassius forges certain letters as written by the people of Rome and 
urging Brutus to free them from the tyranny of Caesar. The letters 
nee their due effect, and Brutus joins the conspiracy against 

aesar. 


Self-persuasion on the Part of Brutus—Thus there is, no 
doubt, that it was Cassius who persuaded Brutus to join the 
conspiracy. But.it must also be acknowledged that the germs of 
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Republicanism were within Brutus himself, and Cassius could 
succeed only because Brutus himself had Republican leanings. 
He feared that the people were choosing Caesar as their king and 
did not wish him to be the king. His ancestor, too, had opposed 
kingship and what more natural and noble for him than to follow 
that glorious example. During the night, in his garden, before the 
arrival of the conspirators, Brutus ponders over the matter. He is 
an idealist and his reasoning is faulty. He admits to himself that 
Caesar has done no wrong so far, but then increased power may 
corrupt him, and he may do wrongs in the future. This is perver- 
ted thinking. A man must be judged by what he is at present, or 
has been in the past, and not by the possibility of his going wrong 
inthe future. Besides, Brutus forgets that Caesar was a king in 
everything except in mame. He already exercised the power and 
enjoyed the prestige of aking, and could beas tyrannical as he 
liked. Mere addition of a title could not alter the situation even 
a bit. But Brutus, the idealist, does not take all these factors into 
consideration, and persuades himself that in killing Caesar he would 
be doing something honourable. 


Conclusion : Reasons for Cassius? Success—Thus Cassius’ 
skilful pleading and intellectual vigour, combined with Brutus’ 
own Republican leanings, faulty thinking, and ignorance of practical 
affairs, succeed in over-coming the scruples of Brutus. He is per- 
suaded to join the conspiracy, and he kills Caesar, ‘‘not because he 
loved Caesar less, but because he loved Rome more.” 


5. Brutus and Antony as orators: A comparative study. 
Or 

The characters of Brutus and Antony as revealed 

by their speeches. 

Or 

The various oratorical devices used by Antony. 


Or 
Critical summaries of the speeches of Brutus and Antony. 


Or 
The secret of Antony’s success with the Roman mob. 


,_ The Contrast—The funeral speeches of Brutus and Antony are 
designed by Shakespeare to present the contrast roars Breee! and 
poetry ; between reason to which the cold arguments of Brutus are 
addressed, and emotion on which the moving eloquence of Antony 
plays ; between the force of abstract Principle, like patriotism, and 
the influence of a personality like Caesar’s. ; 


Brutus’ Speech : Its Style—The speech of Brutus is in prose 
for prose is the natural medium for the expression of reasoned 
thought, and it is to the reason of the. people that Brutus appeals. 
Brutus is a profound scholar and philosopher, and so the language 
he uses has formal finish, symmetry, dignity and polish. His 
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sentences are antithetical, balanced, and well-constructed. Warbur- 
ton suggests that its laconic brevity is an actual imitation of the 
style of Brutus as can be judged from certain letters which Brutus 
has left behind him. Steevens, onthe other hand, is of the view 
that “this artificial jingle of short sentences” is a parody of the 
soap-box orators of Shakespeare’s England. 


Appeal to the Reason, and Not to the Emotions—Brutus in his 
speech appeals entirely to the reason of the people and tries to 
convince them of the rightness of the murder of Caesar. He deals 
entirely in abstractions, and tries to persuade the people that Caesar 
was killed for the sake of high principles. The result is that his 
speech is cold, formal and pedantic, and it fails entirely in its 
purpose. He asks the assembled Romans to be silent in order to 
listen to him, to trust his honour in so far as to believe him, and 
to be attentive so that they may rightly judge him. Brutus, the 
idelaist that he is, forgets that the mob has neither wisdom nor 
judgment. If at all, it judges by the heart and not by the mind. 
He appeals to their love of liberty, but the Romans have been in 
bondage for such along time that they do not understand the 
advantages of freedom, and so the appeal fails to strike deep in 
their hearts. They do not share the noble Republican feelings of 
Brutus. He appeals to their patriotism, to their pride in being 
Romans, but the mob is lacking even in this noble sentiment. 
Love of the country for them means worship of some heroic 
personality who rules over them and provides them with peace and 
security. Patriotism in the abstract has no meaning for them. 


Brutus’ Failure—Brutus fails entirely to understand the 
psychology of his audience. He speaks to them-of abstract things, 
of their ‘cause’, but such abstractions do not appeal to the mob. 
Even as a piece of reasoning his speech is faulty. Why did he 
murder Caesar? The reason which he gives is that Caesar had 
grown ambitious and that his ambition was dangerous for the public 
good. But he fails to give them any proof of his ambition. That 
his speech has been fully misunderstood by the people is vividly 
brought out by their clamour, “Let him be Caesar’. Brutus had 
tried to convince them that Caesar was killed not because of petty 
jealousies, but because he was an enemy of democracy. The people 
fail to understand this logic; being pleased with Brutus, they want 
to make him the Caesar. They donot understand high principles, 
they want some powerful personality to rule and guide them, and 
now that Caesar is dead, they want Brutus to rule over them as 
Caesar ruled. Thus Brutus’ speech is an utter failure. 

Antony’s Speech : Appeal to the Emotions—It is for this reason 
that Antony succeeded so easily in turning the people against the 
conspirators. He isa shrewd politician and a skilled orator. He 
understands mob psychology. He knows that a mob has no mind ; 
it is all heart. That is why he appeals to its heart, to its passions, 
to its love of Caesar. He does not appeal to any abstract principles, 
but holds out the personality of Caesar as a suitable object of love 
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and adoration. Since poetry is the language of emotion and 
passion, his speech is couched in verse, as that of Brutus was in 
prose, the language of reason. His speech shows that he knows 
very well, ‘the art of wheedling fools.” Praising Antony’s speech 
Hallam writes, ‘‘There is not, perhaps, in the whole range of ancient 
and modern eloquence, a speech more fully realising the perfection 
that orators have striven to attain, than that of Antony.” 


His Cautious Approach—Antony’s task is a difficult one. The 
Romans whom he faces are all hostile to him and favourably 
disposed towards Brutus. They are not prepared to listen to a 
single word against him. Therefore, Antony proceeds with great 
caution. He calls Brutus and Cassius “honourable” men, acknow- 
ledges that he has come to speak with their permission, and dis- 
claims any intention of praising Caesar. The repeated use of the 
word ‘honourable’ has an ironic effect and makes the conspirators 
look “ungrateful villians”, without Antony’s speaking a single word 
against them. : 


Use of Rhetorical Devices: Disproves the Charge of Ambi- 
tion—In order to creep into their hearts, Antony makes use of all 
the subtle devices of rhetoric—irony, apostrophe, personification, 
theatrical effects, imagery and concrete illustrations, and poetic 
flights of imagination. Primarily he appeals to their feelings, to 
their love for Caesar, but he also appeals to their reason. Brutus 
had told the people that Caesar was ambitious, but he had not 
proved his point. Antony now proceeds to convince them, 
through concrete examples, that Caesar was not ambitious. He tells 
them that Caesar cannot be called ambitious, for, 


He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransom did the general coffers fill. 


He worked, not for himself, but for the greatness and gl of Rome. 
He was kind-hearted and sympathetic, g cael 2 


When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept ; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 


Caesar was, therefore, not ambitious. The people themselves have 
seen that during the feast of Lupercal, he, Paatouy himself, offered 
him the crown three times, but he refused it all the three. times. 
An ambitious person would never have done so. Since it js a fact 
within the knowledge of the people, they are convinced that Caesar 
was not ambitious, and as a natural corollary that he was wrongly 
killed, and further that Brutus cannot be an honourable man, for 
he lied to them. Antony rises in the esteem of the people "and 


one of them cries out, “There is not A 
a nobler m 
Antony.” 2 an in Rome than 


_ Incitement to Mutiny : Use of Contrast—Not content with 
this, Antony now proceeds to work’ upon their passions and excite 
them to mutiny against the conspirators. He appeals. to their love 
of Caesar. He sheds tears, and passion is catching. As Antony 
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begins to weep, his audience is visibly moved, and one of them 
remarks, “Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with weeping.” It is 
a well-known fact that the factor of contrast isacommon device 
used by orators to achieve their ends, and Antony now resorts to 
this device. He contrasts the ‘Caesar dead’ with the ‘“Cdesar 
living”, his present helplessness, with his past glory and greatness. 
But yesterday the word of Caesar might have stood against the 
world, and now he lies there and none so poor as to do him 
reverence, 

Caesar’s Will : Antony’s Success—Feeling sure of his ground, 
Antony now refers to the will of Caesar. The people are quite 
eager to know its contents, but Antony does not immediately satisfy 
their curiosity, for if they knew how Caesar loved them, and how 
generous he was, they would mutiny against the conspirators and do 
harm to those “honourable” man. The words have the desired 
effect : the conspirators are at once branded as, “traitors”, “murder- 
ers”, “villains? etc. Antony is a “seasoned actor’, and now he 
resorts to an admirable piece of play-acting to complete his purpose. 
He shows them the wounds of Caesar one by one and enumerates 
the names of the various conspirators who have caused those 
wounds. Then in the manner-of a consummate orator, he indirectly 
runs down Brutus, and indirectly incites them to mutiny. If he 
were Brutus, he would certainly have encouraged them to mutiny, 
but he will do nothing of the kind. The words have the desired 
effect and the mob at once shouts, ‘‘we will mutiny.” When the 
desired psychological atmosphere has been created, and the people 
are ripe for mutiny, he reads out the will of Caesar. Caesar has 
left for them seventy-five drahams each, and all his personal walks 
and gardens. This is another concrete instance of the love which 
Caesar had forthem. Indeed, “Here was a Caesar! When comes 
such another?” The effect is electrical. The people rush forth in 
a frenzy to deal death and destruction to the conspirators. This 
was the effect Antony desired to achieve, and his success is complete. 

Conclusion—Thus Antony is a far greater orator than Brutus. 
Their speeches reveal the differences in their respective characters. 
The former is a politician and a good judge of human nature, and 
the latter is an idealist and a retired philosopher with little experi- 
ence of the world of men. Brutus believes in high principles and in 
his speech appeals to these abstract principles; Antony, on the 
contrary, is entirely unprincipled, so he makes appeal to no_princi- 
ples, but only to the personality of Caesar. He, therefore, succeeds 
where Brutus fails. 


6. The Supernatural in ‘‘Julius Caesar’. 

Or 

The dramatic significance of the Ghost of Caesar. 

The Supernatural : Its Close Relation to Plot and Character— 


The supernatural includes all those phenomena which cannot be 
explained by the accepted laws of natural science. In the days of 
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Shakespeare there was almost universal belief in the presence and 
power of the unseen. All classes of people, including the king, 
shared this belief. Most of the forms of the marvellous in which 
the people believed were awe-inspiring, uncanny and gloomy /.e., 
demons, ghosts, witches, wizards, etc. There was another category, 
too, namely, the fairies, which was conceived in a lighter vein. 
Shakespeare himself may or may not have believed in this world of 
the spirit, but as a ‘popular dramatist he had to cater to the public 
taste. He freely uses both the categories of the unseen, and ghost, 
fairies, and witches appear and re-appear in one play after another. 
But his supernatural is not so crude and rough as that of other 
cotemporary dramatists ; it is always invested with a deep moral 
and psychological significance. It is not something extraneous, 
introduced merely to provide thrills and sensations. Rather, it is 
brought into closest relations with character and action. It is 
always an integral part of the plot. 


The Hint from Plutarch—As in Hamlet and Macbeth, so also 
in Julius Caesar, Shakespeare has introduced the ghost of the 
murdered Julius Caesar. A tragedy dealing with a political conflict 
Strikes us as a somewhat unpromising stage for the appearance of 
the supernatural. But it must be remembered that the ancient 
Romans were extremely superstitious, and this fact has been 
repeatedly emphasised in the drama. Moreover, Shakespeare got 
the hint for the introduction of the ghost of Caesar from Plutarch. 
Plutarch tells us that just before the battle of Philippi, the ghost of 
Caesar appeared to Brutus and told him, “J am thy evil spirit 
Brutus, and thou shall see me again by the city of Philippi.” 
Shakespeare, by the subtle alchemy of his genius, has transformed 


this matter-of-fact account of Plutarch into something highly 
dramatic and effective. 


The Ghost of Caesar: Popular Belief—The ghost in. Julius 
Caesar has been invested by the dramatist with all the circums- 
tances of popular superstition. It appears at mid of night, when 
Brutus is quite alone in his tent, all others having already retired 
for the night. It appears when Brutus prepares to read and when 
music has already created a favourable atmosphere for its appear- 


ance, It does not speak tillit is spoken to. As soon as Brutus 
sees the apparition, he asks, 


Art thou anything ? 


Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That makest my blood cold, and my hair stare ? 
Speak to me what thou art ? 


And the ghost replies briefly, 
Thy evil spirit, Brutus, 
When Brutus asks, “Why comst thou 2”, it replies, 


To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi, 
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Further, we are told that as soon as Brutus takes heart the spirit 
vanishes. All this is in accordance with popular belief. The spirit 
of the murdered Caesar is restless, and it will not rest in peace in 
its grave, till it is avenged on the murderers of Caesar. 


An Objectification of Mental Agitation—The ghost in the play 
has a far reaching dramatic significance. It is an objectification of 
the spiritual restlessness of Brutus. His soul has been tortured by 
the memory of the crime he has committed. A sense of guilt 
haunts him. Ever since he has not been at peace with himself. 
Moreover, he has just then received the news of the death of his 
beloved wife, Portia. In addition to all this, their cause has been 
going wrong, and the very next morning they have to fight a deci- 
sive battle. The future is uncertain, and therefore, quite naturally 
he is worried and agitated. He suffers from deep spiritual anguish 
and the ghost is but an externalisation of his mental state. It is an 
effective dramatic device to portray vividly the agitation, worry and 
excitement, the mental and moral agony, to which Brutus is subject 
just at the time. 


Its Symbolic Significance—The ghost also symbolises the fact 
that, ‘‘Caesar dead is more powerful than Caesar living.’ Caesar 
may be physically dead, but his spirit, restless and thirsty for 
revenge, is hovering over the whole action and leading the conspi- 
rators to their doom. Brutus feels constantly the power of the dead 
Caesar, and this fact is symbolised by the appearance ‘of his ghost 
at Philippi. The ghost of Caesar may also be called the visible 
embodiment of the nemesis which is soon to overtake the guilty. 
Brutus, as he commits suicide, exclaims, 


O Julius Caesar thou art mighty yet. 
Thy spirit walks abroad and, 

Turns our swords, 

Into our own proper entrails 


He dies exclaiming, ‘Caesar, now be still”. Commenting on the 
significance of the ghost, Verity remarks, ‘‘To the later part of 
‘Julius, Caesar’ it is highly important, if not indispensable, as empha- 
sising the continued influence after death, of the power of Caesar’s 
personality”. 


Is It Subjective or Objective ?—The question is often asked 
whether the ghost which Brutus sees is subjective or objective i.e., 
whether it is merely the product of the heated imagination of Brutus 
or whether it has any physical, independent existence of its own. 
In other words, is it merely a hallucination, a mere cereberal pheno- 
menon or is it really the spirit of dead Caesar who appears to 
Brutus. The question is not easy to answer, As a general rule, an 
apparition in Shakespeare is subjective when it is seen only by one 
person, at a time when he is ina state of great mental agitation. 
It is objective when it is seen by more than one person. According 
to this test, the ghost which Brutus sees must be regarded as merely 
a Vision or an image conjured up by the excited imagination of 
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Brutus. Further, as Hudson points out, “as soon as Brutus recovers 
his firmness, the illusion is broken.” The horrible vision vanishes 
as soon as Brutus takes heart. However, we must also remember 
that the ghost holds a colloquy with Brutus, and as such it cannot 
be dismissed as merely a vision or hallucination. Mysterious are 
the ways of “the world’s immortal poet” and it is not possible to 
reach any definite conclusion. 


Omens and Portents—The supernatural in Julius Caesar does 
not consist merely of the ghost of Caesar, it also includes the strange 
and unnatural happenings that take place in the stormy night on 
the eve of Caesar’s assassination. There are omens and portents 
foretelling some dire disaster for Rome. People like Casca are hor- 
rified at these unnatural incidents, but the shrewd intriguers, like 
Cassius, use these events to foment dissatisfaction against Caesar 
and to further their own cause. Later on, there are such omens and 
portents as the dream of Calpurnia, and the sacrificed animal’s 
having no heart. It is as if the unseen powers that be, were holding 
out a warning which was disregarded, and hence the terrible conse- 
quences that followed. 


: Conclusion—Thus the dramatist has utilised the supernatural 
in this tragedy, as in other tragedies, to enhance the dramatic effect, 
to reveal character, as well as to further the action of the play. 


7. “Julius Caesar” as a typical Shakespearean Tragedy. 
Or 

“Julius Caesar’’ and the four great tragedies : 

a comparative study. 


Both a ‘Political Tragedy’? and a “Tragedy. of Character”’— 
Julius Caesar is certainly a tragedy, but it is also a play based on 
Roman history. It is nota “pure tragedy” like Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth, King Lear, but it-isa historical tragedy based on certain 
well-known facts of Roman history. As such it has many points 
of similarity with the four great Shakespearean tragedies, but it also 
differs from them in certain important respects. Moreover, it jis 


both a political tragedy and a tragedy of character. This again 
results in important differences. 


The Hero in a Typical Shakespearean Tragedy—A typical 
Shakespearean tragedy is a tale of suffering conducting to death. 
All the four great tragedies—Orhello, Hamlet, King Lear and 

. Macbeth—are single star. They deal with the life and suffering of 
a single individual, the hero. In Julius Caesar, however, there are 
two dominant figures, namely Julius Caesar and Brutus. The scales 
are’so evenly balanced between the two that it is difficult to decide 
which of the two is the real hero of the play. An endless critical 
wrangling has gone on the issue for the Jast three hundred years, 
and the matter still remains undecided. 


His Exceptional Nature—The central figure, the hero, of a 
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Shakespearean tragedy is an exceptional individual. He is excep- 
tional because he occupies a high rank in society and also because 
he has exceptional qualities of head and heart. In this respect, the 
present play resembles the four great tragedies. Both Julius Caesar 
and Brutus are exceptional individuals. Both of them occupy high 
places in Roman society. Caesar is the dictator of Rome, the ruler 
and controller of the destiny of Rome. He is offered the crown 
three times which, however, he refuses to accept. Brutus also has a 
noble ancestory, is one of the most important senators of Rome, 
and is widely respected and honoured. Caesar is a soldier and 
general of special ability, and he has won many laurels for his coun- 
try. Brutus, on the other hand, is an honourable man, a man of 
uncommon nobility of character, one who can Jay down even his 
life for the sake of honour. The personalities of these two charac- 
ters dominate the play from the beginning to the end. 


The Responsibility of the Hero for His Downfall : Some Other 
Factors—In a Shakespearean tragedy, the fall of this exceptional 
individual, the hero, is brought about not by external circumstances 
but by some fault in his own character. Bradley calls. this defect 
the tragic flaw in the character of the hero. The tragic hero has an 
excessive inclination or obsession to act in a particular way and 
this obsession brings about his downfall. Even his virtues may be 
carried to an extreme and thus may drive him to his doom. For 
example, Caesar is ambitious, unlimited power has made him proud 
and arrogant. This tragic flaw in his characters excites jealousy 
and results in his assassination. Brutus is an idealist who has little 
knowledge of politics or of human nature. This flaw in his character 
results in the failure of the conspiracy and in his suicide as well as 
in that of Cassius. Chance and the supernatural do enter a Shakes- 
pearean tragedy, but they do so only ata later stage. Io Julius 
Caesar also the supernatural has been fully exploited in the form 
of the omens and portents on the eve of Caesar’s murder, and the 
ghost of Caesar which Brutus sees twice. But the supernatural does 
not influence the course of events which issue out of the characters 
of the chief protagonists. They are entirely responsible for their 
own downfall. i 

External.and Internal Conflicts—In a typical Shakespearean 
tragedy, the action develops through confiict and this conflict is 
both external and internal. In Julius Caesar also we have both 
external and internal conflicts. The external conflict is represented 
by the conflict between the Monarchists and the Republicans. The 
conflict results in the assassination of Caesar, the terrible civil war 
in Rome, the battle of Philippi, and the ultimate defeat of the 
Republican cause. Brutus and Cassius commit suicide. The internal 
conflict takes place in the mind of Brutus. In the beginning, he 
suffers from a conflict between his loyalty to a friend and his loyalty 


- to his country. After the murder of Caesar, his soul is torn asunder 


by a sense of guilt. : ? 7 
Close Adherence to History: Its Consequences—Julius Caesar 
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differs from the four great tragedies in other important respects also. 
In this tragedy, the background, the atmosphere, and the environ- 
ment, is provided by the larger political life of Rome. The chief 
‘characters are seen in relation to the great upheavals that are taking 
place in the mighty world of the Roman empire. Inthe four great 
tragedies, the chief personages may have their bases in tradition and 
legend, but they are largely the creations of the dramatist’s imagina- 
tion. But in this tragedy, they are in all essential historical figures. 
In this tragedy, Shakespeare was working upon material supplied 
by history. He had to keep close to facts, for he could not afford 
to falsify what was so well-known. Often his material was intract- 
able, not suitable for artistic treatment. The result is some awk- 
wardness, some looseness of structure in the play. Thus the scene 
in which Cinna, the poet, is murdered is entirely irrelevant, and 
“the famous and wonderful” quarrel-scene does not advance the 
action even a little. 


Affinity with the English Histories—The fact is that Julius 
Caesar has close affinities with the “pure tragedies” —Hamler, 
Macbeth, Othello, etc., of Shakespeare, as well as with his Historical 
tragedies such as Henry V, Richard II, Richard III, etc. Hence.it is 
that it shares the characteristics of the plays of both these kinds as 
well as differs from both of them in certain important respects. 


A Soul’s Tragedy—the Waste of Good—Moreover, it is both a 
political tragedy and a tragedy of character. Caesar is the embodi- 
ment of the idea of Imperialism or kingship and Brutus embodies 
the idea of Republicanism. The conflict between the two results in 
a political tragedy. Caesar is murdered, there is a civil war, and 
the very foundations of the Roman world are shaken. As Caesar 
is merely a symbol of imperial might, his character is not fully 
worked out. Brutus also, no doubt, represents an idea, but it is also 
through him that the dramatist has presented a tragedy of character. 


His character has been full worked out, and his tortured soul has | 


been Jaid bare. Though the play has been named after Julius Caesar, 
it is the character of Brutus which is the chief source of interest in 
the play. It is through him that the dramatist has expressed his 
idea of tragedy. The disintegration of his soul, and his ultimate 
death, is not the real tragedy, but the real tragedy is that so much 
of human material of the finest quality has been wasted. Evil is 
expelled, but only at the cost of much that is good and noble. 


8. “‘Julius Caesar’’ as a tragedy of character or 
a tragedy of moral idealism. 
Or 
“Julius Caesar’? as a tragedy of reflection. 
Or 
The depiction of the gradual disillusionment of an 
idealist in the play. 
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Or 
“The significance of Brutus” soliloquy. 


A Tragedy of Character—Julius Caesar stands unique among 
the tragedies of Shakespeare in as much as it is both a political 
tragedy and a tragedy of character. As a political tragedy, it deals 
with the conflict between the Monarchists and the Republicans and 
its terrible consequences. But of greater interest and significance is 
the tragedy of character, the gradual disillusionment and disinte- 
gration of an essentially noble personage—Brutus: It is for this 
reason that his character is fully worked out, and he emerges as the 


_ centre of interest in the play. 


_ The Nobility of Brutus ; His Practical Incapacity—Brutus is a 
philosopher and an idealist, quite at home among his books, but 
having little knowledge or understanding of the world of men. 
The tragedy or his misfortune is, ‘that he, an idealist, quite out of 
touch with the realities of life, is born like Hamlet, in evil times 
(or so he fancies them to be) and is called upon to set them right” 
(Verity). The nobility of his character is unquestioned ; but 
practical measures of redress are beyond his capacity. He is 
incapable of successful action, and yet he is called upon to act ; he 
does not understand human nature, and yet it is with men, and with 
men in their public and political capacity, that he has to deal with. 
The result is that he commits errors after errors, is disillusioned, 
suffers terribly as a consequence, and ultimately dies by his own 
hands. The real source of interest in Julius Caesar is not the 
political tragedy but the human tragedy—the tragedy of Brutus. 


His Reasoning : Wrong and Diseased—In the very beginning 
of the play, Brutus is confronted with the necessity of making a 
choice, and he makes a wrong choice, both politically and morally. 
Cassius, no doubt, represents the facts wrongly and persuades him 
to join the conspiracy, but, to a very great extent, it is Brutus who 
persuades himself to join it. In his soliloquy in his garden, just on 
the eve of Caesar’s murder, he reflects long and deep over the 
problem, and his reasoning is perverse and wrong. He acknow- 
ledges that Caesar has done no wrong in the past or the present, 
but then he may do wrong in the future. To decide to kill a man 
entirely on the basis of future possibilities is irrational and illogical. 
His thinking process is wrong and diseased, and this makes Julius 
Caesar “a tragedy of reflection” as well. Moreover, Brutus is 
wrong in thinking that the Roman people are eager for democracy, 
orthat they have any understanding of the noble principles of 
liberty and equality. When pleased with Brutus they cry, ‘‘Let 
him be Caesar”, thus revealing that they do not understand the 
abstract principles of Republicanism for which Caesar has. been 
sacrificed. They are hero-worshippers and need some powerful 
personality to control, to rule, and to guide them. Republicanism 
in Rome was in the last stages of decay and it could not be restored. 
Some strong dictator like Caesar was needed to provide peace, 
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order and security in the decadent Roman world. Therefore ‘Brutus’ 
decision to join the conspiracy against Caesar is politically wrong. 
Tt is the characteristic decision of an idealist, who ought to have 
kept away from the world of Politics. 


Murder of Caesar : Immoral and Wrong—This choice which 

Brutus makes is also wrong morally. He is confronted with a 
conflict of loyalties, loyalty to his friend and loyalty to his country, 
and the conflict results in much spiritual anguish for him, Caesar 
has been to hima sincere and devoted friend. He promoted and 
favoured Brutus on many a occasion, and he had full faith and 
confidence in him. When Brutus stabs him, Caesar is pained and 
shocked and falls with the words. ‘‘You, too, Brutus” on his lips. 
To kill such a trusting friend isan act of treachery, a hineous sin. 
No doubt, Brutus decides to kill him for the good of Rome, but, as 
we have seen above, he is entirely wrong in his notions of what is 
good and what is not good for his country. In murdering Caesar, 
Brutus commits one of the most horrible acts of ingratitude and 
treachery ever committed by man, and his punishment is equally 
terrible and long. 
: The Gradual Disillusionment of Brutus—The murder of Caesar 
is a hineous crime both politically and morally, and Brutus soon 
realises this. The story of the play is the story of Brutus’ disil- 
lusionment. The people of Rome want first to make him the 
Caesar, then support the monarchist cause and hunt the Republi- 
cans out of Rome. Brutus is forced to realise that the people 
neither considered Caesar a tyrant, nor desired freedom from his 
tule. Later on, in the quarrel-scene with Cassius, he is forced to 
realise that his fellow-conspirators are not such dis-interested 
workers for the public good as he had taken them to be. They are 
greedy and selfish and have an itching palm. They, in short, have 
the same faults for which Caesar was killed. His words to Cassius 
are a measure of his disillusionment : 


Remember March, the Ides of March remember, 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice’s sake ? 


And now he finds that his own boon companions are guilty of the ; 
same injustice and extortion. .He realises his mistake, and on the 
dead body of Cassius exclaims, 
O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet, 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords, 
Into our own proper entrails. 
Soon after he commits suicide, and his last words are : 
Caesar, now be still ; 
1 killed not thee with half so good a will. 


His Frustration and Suffering—Brutus dies a frustrated and 
disillusioned man: His home life has been wrecked, and the death 
of Portia, a consequence of his own crime and folly, causes him 
deep spiritual anguish. He acted with the noblest of intentions, 
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but realises too late that he was wrong. He is essentially a noble © 
and moral nature, and the very foundations of that nature are now 
shaken. “Facts have given the lie to his belief that his country has 
chosen him as her champion. He can no longer cherish the dream 
that his course has been of benefit to the Roman world” (Mac- 
Callum). 


Conclusion—Brutus commits a sin, and so nemesis overtakes 
him, and his suffering is terrible. He isarare and lofty nature, 
who in the end stands, “naked to the blows of fate, bereft of his 
love, his illusions, his self-confidence, and his creed”. Julius Caesar 
is thus the tragedy of an uncompromising idealist and retired 
philosopher who ought not to have meddled with the world of 
politics. It is a tragedy of character like Hamlet, Macbeth, etc. 


9. Brutus as an uncompromising Idealist. 


Or 
“Morality is the guiding principle of Brutus’ character,” 


Or 
“Brutus Idealises Politics.” 


‘Brutus a Philosopher and an Idealist—Brutus, as presented in 
the play, is a man essentially noble in character, but unpractical, 
having no understanding of human nature and its limitations. 
Verity rightly says that, ‘“‘Brutus is a philosopher and idealist: a 
man of lofty theories about life and human nature, not of true insight 
into their realities.” We alone among the conspirators is moved by 
pure republican sentiments without any hatred or prejudice against 
Caesar as an individual. Jt is an irony of fate that this retired 
philosopher and visionary is called upon, like Hamlet, to deal with 
the times that are ‘‘out of joint’, and set them right. Then it is 
revealed that he is an uncompromising, but impotent, idealist, out 
of touch with the passions and interests of average humanity. 


His Undisputed Nobility—There can be denying the fact that 
his is a lofty, moral nature. He is ready to do any thing for his 
country, provided it is honourable. He tells Cassius, 


If it be ought towards the general good, 
Set honour in one eye, death in the other, 
And Iwill look on both indifferently, 


The nobility of his character is unquestioned, and all those who 
know him refer to him as “‘noble’’. Cassius says ‘‘well Brutus, thou 
art noble”, and Cinna says “Win the noble Brutus to our party’. 
Even Antony, his enemy, recognises that he is the “noblest Roman 
of them all”. It is for this reason that “he sits high in all the 
people’s hearts’, and the conspirators want to work under the shelter 
of his name and fame. His undisputed nobility compels the loyal 
devotion of others and accounts for his influence on Cassius and the 
other conspirators. 

An Uncompromising Idealist—He is not moved by any personal 
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considerations in his decision to join the conspiracy. High and 
noble principles are his sole guide. He ponders long and deep over 
the words of Cassius and is torn by the conflict between his loyalty 
to his friend and loyalty to his country. He-loves Rome more than 
he loves Caesar, and, therefore, the pity for “the general wrong” 
drives out his pity for Caesar. Caesar, his friend, must be Ssacrific- 
ed for the good of Rome. The soliloquy shows that he is innocent 
of all polilical intrigues and machinations. His thinking may be 
wrong and preverse, but there can be no question of his sublime 
conception of justice, honour, courage and public integrity. He is 
an idealist, and an idealist knows no compromises, and can tolerate 
no half-measures. Since Caesar has grown a tyrant, so he supposes, 
he must be sacrificed and his country freed from his tyranny. Asan 
idealist he has no knowledge of reality, and no understanding of the 
nature of the Roman people, and so commits the mistake of thinking 
that they are tired of Caesar and inspired by the noble ideals of 
Republicanism, like him. As MacCallum points out, he ponders 
over the question as an abstract problem of right and wrong, with- 
out taking into consideration the hard facts of the situation. 

His Ignorance of Human Nature : His Mistakes—As the leader 
of the conspiracy, Brutus commits mistakes after mistakes and his 
failure results from his ignorance of human nature. As an idealist, he 
knows not how other men will act nor what effect his own actionsand 
words will have on them. “He misreads the character of almost all 
with whom he is brought in contact” (Verity). He dismisses Antony 
as merely a “masker and reveller”, who can do them no harm. He 
misjudges the crowd and addresses it as if it were capable of reason- 
ed thought, like him, He misjudges his own wife, and places too 
much reliance on her nerves. He misjudges Cassius and the other 
conspirators and supposes that they too are disinterested and dis- 
passionate patriots. 
ioe His Idealistic Reflections—Like an idealist, Brutus seeks to 
justify his actions by philosophic commonplaces and idealistic 
reflections. For example, when Cassius suggests that they should 
take an oath of secrecy, he replies that they are all honest citizens 
and their words are sufficient : 

What other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engaged 


When Cassius wants that Antony should be killed along with Caesar, 
he brings his idealism in support of his arguments against such an 
action, He is merely Caesar’s limb, and to ki] him after killing 
Caesar would be to mutilate a dead body. It would make them 
butchers instead of noble Romans who are sacrificing a friend for 
the sake of their country. Moreover, Antony is harmless, 


For he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 
“To deny a man’s powers of mischief because his life is loose’ says 
MacCallum, “reveals the temper of an incorrigible idealist.” 
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Idealises Politics—He permits Antony to speak in the market 
place over the dead body of Caesar out of idealistic considerations. 
Their deed is so irreproachable and disinterested, they must act in 
accordance, and show their freedom from any personal motive by 
giving Caesar all due rites. The permission granted to Antony 
results “from the fatal assumption of the justice of their cause, and 
the Quixotic exaltation the assumption brings with it?” (MacCallum). 


Further, his tendency to idealise politics is seen in his quarrel 
with Cassius. He accuses him of taking bribes, and forgets that every- 
thing is fair in love and war. Besides, they had no other means of 
raising the money needed for fighting for their cause. Again, he 
indulges in idealised reflections to support his view that they must 
move on to Philippi to attack the enemy : 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken on the flood, leads on to fortune. 


So, they, too, must strike while the iron is hot and attack their 
enemy at Philippi. 


Conclusion—That Brutus is an incorrigible idealist is seen in 
the fact that his faith in his cause remains unshaken even when they 
are defeated. He derives consolation even from defeat : 

I shall have glory by this losing day, 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 


Political idealism can go no further than this. 


10, The character of the Roman mob. 
Or 
Shakespeare’s attitude towards the people. 


Shakespeare’s Treatment of the Mobs—Shakespeare has intro- 
duced mobs in a number of his plays. _ His treatment of the masses 
in Henry VI, Coriolanus, and Julius Caesar, creates the impression 
that he regarded the people as fickle, inconstant, incapable of 
thought, or intelligent action. It has, therefore, been said that the 
dramatist was undemocratic, that he was a monarchist, and that he 
despised the people. Let us first examine the character of the 
Roman mob as presented in the play, and then examine if there is 
any truth in such opinions. : 

The Roman Mob: Fickle and Inconstant—The first thing that 
strikes us is the fickleness of the Roman mob. It is inconstant and 
changeable. Its loyalties are constantly shifting. In the very open- 
ing scene of the play, we find that the Roman people have declared 
a holiday, and have come out in large numbers in their festive dresses 
to celebrate the victory of Caesar over the sons of Pompey, the 
Great. However, when Flavius and Marullus remind them of what 
Pompey had done for them, and rebuke them for rejoicing at 
Caesar’s triumph in this way, they tamely return to their homes. 
They are incapable of independent thought or sustained action. 
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Irrational and Emotional—This very fickleness of the mob is 
further brought out by its reaction to the funeral orations of Brutus 
and Antony. They had worshipped Caesar as long as he lived, but 
as soon as Brutus tells them the reasons for Caesar’s murder, they 
forget all about their loyality to Caesar, regard Brutus and the other 
conspirators as very honourable, and are ready even to make Brutus, 
the Caesar. However, all this is forgotten as soon as Antony speaks 
to them. They are roused to a frenzy of passion by his words, and 
are in a minute ready to tear the conspirators and burn their houses: 
The madness that overtakes them is clearly demonstrated by the 
way.in which they tear Cinna to pieces, even though he is Cinna 
the poet, and not Cinna the conspirator. It is enough for them 
that his name is Cinna. 


Incapable of Reasoning—The fact is that the mob has no 
mind ; it is all heart. Brutus fails because he appeals to the reason 
of the people who are incapable of reasoning; Antony succeeds 
because he appeals to their emotions. The mob is with the last 
speaker ; the words of the first are soon forgotten. 


Its Hero-worship—Just as the mob is incapable of reasoning, 
so also it is incapable of understanding or appreciating ‘any political 
principles. It does not understand the principles of Republicanism. 
It is a hero-worshipper and the reasons advanced by Brutus for the 
murder of Caesar are lost uponit. This is clearly, and dramati- 
cally, brought out by the fact that they want to make Brutus the 
oe and exclaim, “Caesar’s better parts shall be crowned in 

rutus. 


Dirty and Unwashed—Thus the Roman mob is fickle, incons- 
tant, emotional, incapable of thought or reasoning. Casca’s account 
makes it clear that it is also dirty and unwashed: ‘‘The rabblement 
shouted and clapped their chopt hands and threw up their sweaty 
night-caps and uttered such a deal of stinking breath, because 
Caesar refused the crown, that it had almost choked Caesar.” 


Its Instinctive Judgement : Its Rightness—However, there can 
be no denying the fact that its judgement—that there should be a 
Caesar to rule Rome—proves to be right in the long run. Rome 
was not yet ripe for democracy, and it was a mistake to murder 
Caesar. As Hunter puts it, “Their (of the people) feelings are in 
the main right, and even their judgement, in the long run, is better 
than that of the pampered aristocracy, in as much as it proceeds 
more from the instincts of manhood.” 


Shakespeare’s Sympathy for the People—Nor will it c 
to:say that Shakespeare despised the wats He lived n eee 
of monarchy, and, no doubt, he does not have the same sympathy 
with the people as we have today. He is quite alive to the faults 
and short-comings of the multitudes. But he is not blind to the 
merits and virtues of the people, and is not lacking in sympathy for 
the poor and the suffering. Hudson rightly remarks, “‘Shakespeare 
evidently loved to play with the natural. and unsophisticated, though 
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somewhat childish, heart of the people, but his playing is always 
genial and human hearted, with a certain angelic humour in it that 
seldom fails to warm us toward the subject.” 


11. Shakespeare’s treatment of history in the play. 
Or 
Shakespeare’s deviations from his source. 


The Source of “Julius Caesar”—The source to which Shakes- 
peare owed the plot of Julius Caesar is North’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives. The special Lives upon which Shakespeare drew 
for the material of Julius Caesar were those of Caesar, Brutus, and 
Antony ; and his obligations may be considered under three head- 
ings. He owes to Plutarch, 

(1) The whole story of the play ; 

(2) Personal details concerning some of the characters. 

(3) Occasional turns of expression and descriptive touches. 


(1) The Story : Close Adherence to Plutarch—The whole story 
of. Julius Caesar is derived from Plutarch. As illustrations of 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness in this respect the following incidents 
and details of the play may be noted specially : The Lupercalia and 
Antony’s offer of the crown to Caesar : the interview between Brutus 
and Portia ; the omens of Caesar’s fall: Calpurnia’s entreaties and 
Decius Brutus’ persuasions; the warnings of the Soothsayer and 
Artemidorus ; the murder : Antony’s oration and the reading of the 
will; Cinna’s death; the appearance of the ghost ; the battle at 
Philippi ; the deaths of Cassius and Brutus. : 


(2) Personal Details—A number of “personal details’? concern- 
ing the dramatis personae are based closely on Plutarch’s narrative. 
For example: Caesar’s “falling sickness,” and his superstitiousness ; 
Antony’s pleasure-loving tastes; Cicero’s fondness for Greek ; 
Cassius’s “lean and hungry look’’, his “thick sight’, Epicurean 
views, ‘‘choleric” temperament ; Brutus’s studious habits and philo- 
sophy (the Stoic). 

(3) Verbal Resemblances—Verbal resemblances between Julius 
Caesar and North’s translation occur constantly. We may suppose 
that Shakespeare wrote the play with the narrative of the Lives fresh 
in his memory, and thus, perhaps unconsciously, repeated parts of 
what he had read. For example, in the play, 

“Indeed, they say the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king ; 

‘And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 
In every place, save here in Italy.” a 


is based on Plutarch’s, 

“They were ready...... to proclaim him king of all the provinces 
of the Empire of Rome out of Italy, and that he should wear his 
diadem in all other places both by sea and land.” 
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Similarly, 
“To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy five drachms. 
Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours and new-planted orchards, - 
On this side Tiber.” 


echoes closely, 


“He bequeathed unto every citizen of Rome 75 drachms a man ; 
and left his gardens and arbours unto the people, which he had built 
on this side of the river Tiber.” 


~ Selection and Ordering of Material—“Julius Caesar, then, is 
not an example of Shakespeare’s resourcefulness in the invention of 
plot and incidents. Apart from the characterisation and poerty of 
the play, it is in his treatment of the material supplied by Plutarch 
that he reveals his genius. Making the murder of Caesar with its 
avengenment the central idea, he has _ selected only those incidents 
which bear directly on his purpose, has brought them into close, 
vital relations, and omitted everything in Plutarch’s narrative that 
was irrelevant. The outcome is a closely knit work, inspired 
through .all its parts by one main idea which unifies the whole” 
(Verity). 


: Some Deviations—And this result is achieved at the cost of few 
inconsiderable deviations from history.. These deviations are as 
follows : 

(1) Shakespeare makes Caesar’s “triumph”’ take place on the 
day of the Lupercalia, instead of six months before. 

_ (2) He places the murder of Caesar in the Capitol, not in the 
Curia Pompeiana as in Plutarch. 

(3) He assigns the murder, the reading of the will, the funeral 
and Antony’s Oration, and Octavius’s arrival at Rome, to the same 
day. Historically, the Murder took place on March 15 ; the will was 
published by order of the Senate on March 18 ; the funeral was 
celebrated on March 19 or 20; and Octavius did not arrive till May. 


(4) He makes the Triumvirs meet at Rome instead of near 
Bononia, : 


_ Compression and Condensation—Most of these deviations from 
history come under the heading “compression”, A dramatist, 
dealing with events that extend over a long period, must be per- 


facts: otherwise his work will be broken up and lack concentration. 
Thus in the third Act rigid adherence to history was quite incomp- 
atible with intensity of dramatic effect ; it would have necessitated 
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several scenes treating each incident separately, and the tragic force 
of the whole would have been lost. 


Suggestive Touches and Fresh Strokes—‘‘One other aspect of 
Shakespeare’s handling of Plutarch may be noticed, viz., the fresh 
touches which he adds, the suggestive strokes that heighten so much 
the impression made by the bare statements of the historian” (Verity). 
Thus how effectively does he amplify the following sentence of 
Plutarch ‘‘taking Caesar’s gown...Antony laid it open to the sight of 
them all, shewing what number of cuts and holes it had upon it.” 
Shakespeare makes Antony stir the hearts of the citizens first by 
associating ‘“‘Caesar's vesture” with that crowning victory on the 
Sambre which evoked at Rome such rejoicings as had scarce been 
known in all her long history, and then by particularising with fine 
audacity of fancy the very rents pierced by the several thrusts of the 
conspirators—though Antony had not even been present at the 
murder. Thus does prosaic history become transfigured into 
drama. 

Again, in the scene of Cinna’s death how humorous is that, 
“Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for his bad verses” ; and in 
the fourth Act, ‘how imaginative the introduction of the music and 
song which smooth away the feeling of unrest left by the dispute 
between the generals and induce a repose that harmonises with the 
manifestation of the supernatural.” 


Conclusion—It is in this way that Shakespeare has made a 
stirring drama out of the dry bones of history. He has not falsified 
history, but has used it like a master, bending its intractable mate- 
rial to his will. 

12. The Problem of the Hero : The respective claims of 
Caesar and Brutus, 
Or 


The title of the play : its aptness. 
Or 


“Caesar is not the hero of the play but Brutus.” 
Or 


““Caesar’s spirit is the real hero of the play.” 
Or 


“Caesar dead is more powerful than Caesar living,” 


. The Hero of a Shakespearean Trogedy : His Qualities—Before 


considerin whe or C a th Sa, 
g ther Brutus or Caesar 1S e hero of Julius Ca rs 

€ y € ualities of ero of a play. First, the 
let us examin briefly th q the h > 


ero must have certain heroic qualities. 

at valduty fearless and undaunted, noble and generous. Secondly, 
he must be the centre of interest in the play. Its action must 
revolve round him, and he must be connected in one way on the 
other with allthe important characters of the play. Thir a 
Shakespearean tragedy depicts the fall of the hero from prosperity 
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and his suffering, and the tragedy ends with his death. Fourthly, 
it must be remembered that it was the usual practice of Shakespeare 
to name his tragedies after the hero. Thus King Lear, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, are all named after their respective heroes. 


Caesar Not a Heroic Figure—The controversy regarding the 
hero of Julius Caesar arises from the fact that though the play is 
named after Caesar, he does not satisfy the essentials of a hero. 
As presented in the play, he is not at all a heroic figure. He is 
physically weak. He suffers from deafness, has fainting: fits, and 
was defeated by Cassius in a swimming competition. He is proud, 
boastful, and arrogant. With age he is grown superstitious. He is 
inconstant, infirm and fickle. Though he boasts that he is, ‘‘more 
dangerous than danger itself’, and further that he is as, ‘‘constant 
as the pole star”, in reality’he is fearful. He is afraid to go to the 
senate, consults astrologers, and decides to go out only when Decius 
interprets Calpurnia’s dream in a different way, and his fears are 
removed. 

The Claims of Brutus—Moreover, he appears only in three 
scenes, Act I, Scene i, Act II, Scene ii, and Act III, Scene i. He is 
killed inthe third Act, almost in the middle of the play. But the 
hero of a Shakespearean tragedy dies at the end, and not in the 
middle. For all these reasons, critics maintain that Caesar is not 
the hero of the play, and that the play has been wrongly named 
after him. They assert that Brutus is the real hero of the play, 
and it ought to have been named ‘‘Marcus Brutus’. They point 
out that he has the essential qualities of a hero. He is noble, brave, 
and honourable. Even his enemies—even Antony—call him an 
honourable person. He is intensely patriotic, and is ready to do 
anything honourable for the sake of his country. It is out of his 
love for his country, and not out of personal motive, that he joins 
the conspiracy against Caesar. In this respect, he commits an error 
of judgment which brings about.his downfall, and asaresult of 
which he suffers terrible spiritual anguish. His heroic endurance 
is brought out by the fact that he bears the death of his beloved 
wife with such stoic resignation. Besides this, he also dies at the 


end, “in the high Roman fashion”, and not in the middle, like 
Julius Caesar. 


Caesar, the Real Centre of Interest—However, such views arise 
only from a superficial reading of the play. No doubt, Caesar as 
depicted in the play, suffers from a number of weaknesses.- This is 
so because he has been depicted in his old age; and it isin the 
fitness of things that he should have the infirmities of old age. But 
there is ample evidence in the play of that greatness and heroism: 
which characterised his manhood. He triumphs over Pompey’s 
sons, is popular with the people, and Antony pays glowing tributes 

to his nobility and generosity. Besides this, he is the real centre 
of interest in the play. The action of the play moves round him. 
The first and second Acts are concerned with the organisation of the 
conspiracy against him, the third Act is concerned with his assassi- 
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nation and all that followed, and the fourth and fifth Acts are 
reconcerned with the vengeance inflicted upon the conspirators by 
Antony and Octavius. Brutus is not the centre of interest in the 
play. Cassius is the moving spirit behind the conspiracy, and 
Brutus is merely a toolin his hands. The entire conduct of the 
conspiracy is a story of the failure of Brutus. As the action 
proceeds, he is more and more pushed into the background and the 
stage is dominated by either Cassius or Antony. He, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as the hero of the play. 


His Influence after Death—There is, no doubt, that Caesar is 
murdered in the very middle of the play. But it is his physical self, 
his body alone, that is killed ; his spirit lives on. Asa matter of 
fact, “Caesar dead is more powerful than Caesar living”. This fact 
is recognised by one character after another inthe play. On the 
corpse of Caesar, Antony makes the famous prophecy : 


And Caesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 


Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 
Cry ‘havoc’ and let slip dogs of war. 


and the remaining part of the play is but a depiction of the fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy. Brutus recognises the power of Caesar, 
when he remarks over the dead body of Cassius, 


O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet | 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. 


And on the eve of committing suicide, he exclaims : 


Caesar, now be still : 3 
Tkilled not thee with half so good a will. 


Caesar’s Spirit : Its Influence—The murder of Caesar was a 
mistake, for it killed only his body, while his spirit continued to 
dominate the Roman scene. This fact is symbolised by the remark 
of the Roman citizen who wants Brutus to be made the Caesar. 
It is further symbolised by the ghost of Caesar which appears to 
Brutus first, just after the quarrel with Cassius, and secondly, just 
on the eve of the battle of Philippi. Caesar’s spirit hovers abroad 
restlessly thirsty for revenge, and is satisfied only when the cons- 
pirators kill themselves, and Rome, instead of one Caesar, gets 
three Caesars—Antony, Octavius Caesar, and Lepidus. 


Conclusion : The Aptness of the Title—Thus in the first part 
of the play Caesar, and in the second his spirit, dominate the action 
of the play. Weare, therefore, forced to conclude that Caesar is 
the real hero of the play and it has been rightly named after him. 
As one critic puts it, “Caesar is the inner, inspiring cause of the 
whole drama—of the later scenes no less than of the earlier, for 
death really serves to intensify his power—and he alone is indispens- 
able to it.” : 
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13. The responsibility of Brutus for the failure of the conspiracy ; 
? Would the result have been different, if Cassius, and 

not Brutus, were the leader ? 

Or 

“The murder of Caesar was not only a crime, but a blunder.” 

Or 

“The tragedy of Brutus is a tragedy of errors.” 


The Nobility of Brutus—“‘Shakespeare depicts in Brutus,” says 
Varity, ‘“‘the failure under the test of action, of aman, essentially 
noble in character, but unpractical and somewhat pedantic.” That 
he is essentially noble is clearly brought out by the testimony of a 
number of characters in the play. He is the very soul of honour, 
and is ready to do everything honourable for the sake of his country. 
He sits high in people’s hearts, his hanesty and integrity are above 
doubt, and that is why Cassius is so keen that he should join the 
conspiracy against Caesar. The words ‘noble’ and ‘honourable’ are 
constantly on the lips of the.conspirators, whenever they refer to 
him. Thus Cassius says “Well Brutus, thou art noble,’ Cinna ex- 
claims, “O Cassius, if you could but win the noble Brutus to our 
party,’ and inthe end, Antony pays to him a moving tribute and 
calls him, “the noblest Roman of them all.’ Wis presence inspires 
trust and confidence and the other conspirators follow him without 
questioning. Thus Ligarius follows Brutus saying, 


To do I know not what ; but it sufficeth. 
That Brutus leads me on. 


Incapable of Successful Action—Thus there can be no doubt 
the “honour” and nobility of Brutus. But he isa philosopher and 
an idealist, one who has lived in the world of books and as such 
has no true insight into human nature, nor an understanding of life 
and its problems. Practical measures of redress lie beyond his 
powers of execution. ‘‘He is incapable of successful action, and 
the root of his incapacity is his ignorance of human nature. He 
knows not how other men will act nor what effect his own actions 
and words will have on them.” Such a man is bound to fail when 
he leaves his study and goes forth to act. 3 


The Resulting Mistakes—As leader of the conspiracy, he 
commits mistakes after mistakes, so much so that one critic calls 
the tragedy of Brutus, “a tragedy of errors’. He misreads the 
characters of almost all those with whom he is brought into contact, 
and So Commits a series of practical mistakes in the conduct of the 
conspiracy. He misjudges the character of Cassius, thinks that he 
too is moved by. noble republican principles, and fails to realise 
that he is simply “‘humouring” him and using his influence as an 
instrument for wrecking personal spite upon Caesar. He misreads 
the character of his own wife and trusts her with the secret of the 
conspiracy, and the consequences are tragic. Ignorant of the ways 
of the world, he turns down Cassius’ practical Suggestion that they 
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should all bind themselves with an oath of secrecy. Similarly, he 
misreads the character of Antony, considers him a mere ‘“Masker 
and reveller’’ ; and so turns down the suggestion of Cassius that he 
should be killed along with Caesar. He has no insight into his 
real ability and capacity for mischief, and so not only spares his 
life, but also permits him to speak in honour of Caesar’s funeral. 
Further, he has no knowledge of mob psychology, appeals to its 
reason, and allows Antony to have the last word with it. He mis- 
reads the nature of the Roman people, and does not realise that 
they are hero-worshippers who do not understand, nor desire, 
republicanism. Incorrigible idealist that he is, he comes to open 
rupture with Cassius at Sardis, simply because he has raised money 
by questionable means. He has no knowledge of military strategy, 
insists on marching to Philippi, and thus throws away the strategic 
advantages of a higher ground which they had at Sardis. In the 
battle itself he, ‘gives the word too early”’, lets his soldiers fall to 
plunder, and fails to aid his fellow generals at a crucial moment 
during the battle. 


’ His Reasoning : Illogical and Inconstant—Not only that, there 
is something wrong and diseased about his thought-process. It was 
a mistake on his part to join the conspiracy, and his long soliloquy 
in his garden in the night, on the eve of Caesar’s murder, lends 
colour to the view that it was not Cassius who persuaded him to 
join the conspiracy, but in reality he persuaded himself to join hands 
with Cassius. The soliloquy reveals that his thought is illogical 


_and diseased. He admits that Caesar has done no wrong in the 


past, that he has not been tyrannical at all, but then, so he reasons, 
he might do wrong in the future, he might grow tyrannical after 
he has been crowned the king. Andon this hypothetical view: he 
decides to murder one who, he himself admits, has been a good 
friend to him. Brutus’ reasoning is, “‘a poor tissue of sophistry, in- 
consistency and illusion”. Wunter states this inconsistency in his 
thought in the most forceful words, ‘‘He commits a murder and 
fancies it a solemn sacrifice.. He declares suicide to be cowardly 
and vile and without recanting the doctrine, slays himself on the same 
day’, and from his last words it is not clear whether he considered 
his defeat an honour or his life a failure. He dies with a contra- 
diction on his lips. 


Cassius : His Qualities of Leadership—Cassius, on the other 
hand, is aman of action, a practical realist, with a penetrating 
insight into human nature, unhampered by any sensitive scruples 
and ready to achieve his aims by every possible means. He is 
always in the right, as Brutus is always in the wrong. He suggests 
that Antony should be killed, that he should not be allowed to 
speak over the dead body of Caesar, that they should stay at Sardis 
and not move to Philippi, and he is right in every instance. He 
commits no errors of false reasoning, nor those of misjudging men 
and situations. There is,no doubt, that asa practical man of 
affairs he is better fitted to have been the leader of the conspiracy, 
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The Decadance of the Roman World—The Need of a Dictator— 
But the question is, if the result would have been different, would 
the conspirator have succeeded, if Cassius, and not Brutus, had 
been the leader. To answer this question, we must bear in mind 
the peculiar conditions that prevailed in Rome at the time. Re- 
publicanism was already a dead letter. The people did not under- 
stand its noble principles, nor had they any desire for it. They 
were hero-worshippers, ignorant and superstitious, fit only to be 
ruled by an iron hand. The aristocracy was pampered and degene- 
rats, entirely incapable of giving the lead to the people or of 
controlling and guiding them. Under the circumstances, Republi- 
canism could not be revived, and any attempt to do so, was bound 
to end in failure. This is clearly symbolised and vivified by the 
wish of the Roman citizens that Brutus should be made the Caesar. 


The Murder of Caesar : a Blunder—A dictator like Caesar, 
who could rule the people with an iron hand, was the urgent need 
of the hour. Sucha dictator alone could impose some sort of 
order on the disordered and disintegrating Roman empire. Hence 
itis that the murder of Caesar was not only a crime, but alsoa 
blunder. A murder is always a crime, and it is wrong to suppose 
that any good at all can come out of things evil. On the part of 
Brutus, it was a sin as well, for Caesar had been to hima good 
friend and noble benefactor. The murder was also a blunder, for 
it resulted entirely froma wrong understanding of the nature of 
the Roman people, and the need of the hour for a powerful dictator. 
We feel that the ultimate result of the conspiracy would not-have 
been much different, even if Cassius were its leader. Political 
changes cannot be caused by asmall group, and even if brought 
about, cannot be lasting or serve any useful purpose. Support of 
the people is essential, and this the conspirators lacked. 


14. The female characters in the play : their role. 
Or 

Calpurnia and Portia : a Comparative Study. 

Or 


“Calpurnia is a mere shadow of Julius Caesar, whereas 
Portia is truly the better half of Brutus.” 


Only Two Female Characters—Their Brief Appearance—One 
of the remarkable features of Julius Caesar is the paucity of female 
characters. There are only two female characters in the play— 
Portia and Calpurnia—and even they make only brief appearances, 
and mostly remain in the back-ground. Calpurnia makes only two 
brief appearances and the dramatist has not told us anything about 
her fate after the murder of Caesar. Portia also appears only twice, 
and her death is only briefly mentioned toward the end of the play. 


ae Reasons for this—Various factors explain this paucity and 
insignificance of female Parts in the play. For one thing, Julius 
Caesar isa drama of political intrigue, conspiracy,. murder and 
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civil wars, and not of gentle domestic scenes over which women 
preside. Moreover, the account of Plutarch, on which the play is 
based, did not warrant the introduction of a large number of female 
characters. It was, therefore, in the fitness of things that female 
parts should be reduced to a minimum, and such female figures as 
are introduced should be kept in the background. 


Portia and Calpurnia—Their Function in the Play—Despite the 
fact that both Portia and Calpurnia have been given insignificant 
roles, they perform an important function in the play. They bring 
out important facets of the characters of their respective husbands. 
Brutus is a good husband who accepts the claims of his wife to be 
his partner in life and so reveals to her the secret of the conspiracy. 
She is his ‘‘better half” in the real sense of the term, and his love and 
consideration for her brings out his nobility of character. That he 
really loves her is further brought out by his inner agitation, which 
is quite obvious, despite his attempts to hide it under the cover of 
stoic resignation. Caesar’s treatment of Calpurnia, on the other 
hand, shows him to be a proud, and arrogrant husband who treats 
his wife as a mere “‘shadow” of himself. In one of the scenes in 
which she appears, he orders her to stand in the way of Antony, so 
that he may touch her as he comes running during the sports in 
honour of Lupercal. In the second scene in which she appears, he 
humours her like a child, but in reality does not care at all for her 
wishes. When once his own fears have been removed, and Decius 
has interpreted her dream ina different way, he decides to go to 
the Capitol, saying to Calpurnia : z 

How foolish do your fears seem now Calpurnia, 

Iam ashamed, I did yield to them. 


Caesar does not seem to have much love or esteem for his wife who 
is a mere sharer of his bed, and no true companion or life partner. 


Portia : Her Dignity and Self-assertion—Portia and Calpurnia 
are Shakespeare’s study in two contrasted types of womanhood. 
Portia is heroic, loves her husband, and is solicitous for his welfare. 
But she is also brave and conscious of her wifely rights, which she 
asserts with great dignityjand courage. She is conscious of her own 
dignity as Brutus’ wife, and Cato’s daughter. “‘So fathered, and so 
husbanded”, she is not content merely to be ‘Brutus’ harlot’? who 
keeps company with him at meals and in bed. She wants to bea 
wife in the true sense, which means living in his mind and heart 
and sharing all his secrets. In order to show that she is brave and 
heroic, and not an “ordinary woman”, she inflicts a wound on 
herself, and thus convinces her husband that she deserves his 
confidence. She asserts herself and forces him to confide in him, 
“in right and virtue of her place”. It is another matter that the 
strain is too much for her, that suspense and anxiety ultimately 
drive her to madness and death. 


Calpurnia : Weak and Childish—Calputnia, on the other hand, 
is a weak and insignificant woman. She is entirely incapable of 
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the heroism, confidence, and self-assertion, that Portia has. We 
cannot imagine her forcing her powerful husband to her will. She 
is a good wife, she loves her husband, and is as solicitous about 
his welfare, as Portia is that of Brutus. But she prays to him 
and falls down on his knees before him, in order to. persuade him 
not to go to the capitol. She cannot argue with him or assert her 
rights like Portia or claim to know his secrets. She remains helpless 
before him, and is spurned and treated with scant respect, almost 
like a child. There is no trace of the dignity, or heroism of Portia 
in her. She is weak and inconsequent, while Portia is heroic, 
dignified and significant. Portia asserts herself and gains her point ; 
Calpurnia quietly recedes into the background, without even once 
asserting her wifely rights. Portia isa woman not to be ignored ; 
Calpurnia is ignored by the mighty Caesar. 
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CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY COMMENTS 





ACT I: Scene i 


Lines 1-55, 

Commoners—common people, i.e. the plebians, who did not 
belong to the noble classes. 

Hence home—go away to your homes. 

Idle creatures—lazy fellows. The Tribunes—they were the 
magistrates and as such had some authority over the people. 

Being mechanical—seeing that you are labourers or artisans. 

Ought not walk—should not go about. 

Labouring day—a week day ; a day meant for work. 

Sign—badge ; distinctive mark. 

What trade art thou—what is your occupation ? 

Apron—a long garment worn by workers over their dress to 
protect it from becoming dirty. Ru/e—foot-rule; scale. 

What dost thou—what are you doing ? 

Apparel—clothes. 

In respect of a fine workman—as compared with a skilful 
worker. But—only. « 

As you would say—what they call. 

Cobbler—Thete is a pua on this word; it has two meanings—(1) 
a mender of boots and shoes, a mochi; (2) an unskilled workman. 
The. second commoner uses the word in the first sense ; Marullus 
takes the word in the second sense, and hence he repeats his question. 
‘‘What trade art thou ?” 

Directly—in a straightforward manner. 

Use with a safe conscience—follow without shame. 

A mender of bad soles—one who repairs the worn out soles of 
boots and shoes; acobbler. There is a pun on the word “soles’’, 
since “‘sole” and “‘soul” are alike in sound. The word ‘‘conscience” 
which he has just used would suggest “soul” to Marullus. ‘A> 
mender of bad souls” would mean, one who tries to reform the 
sinners that is, perhaps, a religious preacher, which the second com- 
moner certainly was not. So Marullus thought the man was still 
joking, and hence, he calls him a “‘knave.”” : 

Naughty—wicked ; worthless. ; 

Knave—This word was not used in a bad sense in Shakespeare’s 
time ; it simply meant “a fellow”. 

Out with me—angry with me. _ ' 

If you be.out, I can mend you—if your shoes are torn or worn 
out, I can repair them. There is a pun on the word “‘out”, the first 
“out” being used in the sense of “‘angry’’ and the second in the 
sense of “torn”’. : 

(2), 
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Mend me—set me right ; correct me. 

Saucy—impudent, insolent. 

Cobble you—repair your torn shoes. F : : 

Thou art a cobbler, art thou?—Marullus wisely avoids taking 
offence at the phrase “cobble you,” as he did at “mend you.” The 
repetition of the word “cobble” by the second commoner enables 
Marullus to guess that he is a cobbler. 

All that I live by is with the awl—I make my living as a 
cobbler. The ‘“‘awl” is a kind of needle with which cobblers make 
stitches in leather. There is a pun here on (all) “yl”. 

Meddle—interfere. Matters—private affairs. 

Women’s—i.e., tradeswomen’s. 

But with awl—there is again a pun here on “awl”. The mean- 
ing of this remark is—“but my whole concern is with the awl, 1.e., 

. with my work as a cobbler.” 

A surgeon to old shoes—one who takes care of shoes as a 
surgeon does of his patients. 

Recover them—Used in a double sense—(1) bring them back to 
life, and (2) “mend them with fresh leather’’. 

Proper—handsome. 

Trode upon neat’s leather—i.e. wore shoes. ‘Neat’? means 

. “an ox”. 

Have gone upon my handiwork—have used shoes made by me. 

Wherefore—why. Art not in thy shop—are you not at work ? 

To wear out their shoe¥...work—in order that these men, by 
walking about the streets, may wear out their shoes and come to me 
to have them repaired. 

Make holiday—are enjoying a holiday. 

Triumph—a procession taken out in honour of the return from 
the battle of a victorious Roman general after defeating some enemy. 
The triumph referred to here was the one taken out on the occasion 
of Caesar’s return to Rome after his victory over the two sons of 
his great rival, Pompey. 

What conquest brings he home?—i.e. Caesar’s victory has 
not added any fresh territories to Rome. Verity explains ‘“‘conquest” 
as meaning “booty”, but the word seems to have been used in its 
ordinary sense of “conquered territories.” 

s Tributaries-—nations made subject to Rome and made to pay a 
tribute (i.e. some fixed amount every year) 

Grace—adorn. 

Captive bonds—Fetters such as are put on prisoners. 


His chariot wheels—Prisoners of war were tied to the chariot 
wheels of a Roman general marching in triumph through the streets 
of Rome. 

Blocks—blocks of wood. You stones—you hard-hearted 
creatures. Worse than senseless things—you are as devoid of feel- 
ing as lifeless objects. 

Knew you not Pompey ?—i.e. have you forgotten Pompey ? was 
not Pompey until recently your hero? Pompey was one of the three 
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men who divided among themselves the entire Roman empire after 
a civile war. 

Many a time and oft—often. 

Climbed up to—mounted to the top of. 

Battlements—the outer walls of a fort. 

The livelong day—All day long. With patient expectation— 
calmly waiting. 

Great Pompey—Pompey was called ‘‘the Great”. Pass—pass 
through. 

Saw his chariot but appear—caught sight only of his chariot, 
before seeing Pompey himself. 

Made an universal shout—cheered loudly with one voice. 
That—so that. Tiber—the name of the river on which Rome is 
situated. Trembled—shook. Replication—echo. Concave shores— 
_the river’s banks made hollow by the action of water. Being hollow 
they caused echoes. 

Pompey’s blood—Pompey’s sons. 

Intermit—ward off ; avert. 

The plague—here used: in the general sense of a divine curse. 
Need—necessarily. Light on this ingratitude—visit you as a punish- 
nent for your ingratitude (to Pompey). 


Lines 56-76. 


For this fault—to atone for this sin (of ingratitude to Pompey). 

Of your sort—of your class. Drgqw—take. Weep your tears— 
shed tears. Lowest stream—the water at its lowest level. Do kiss— 
touch. 

Weep your tears into the channel...... all—shed your tears into 
the river and swell its waters with them to such an extent that even 
at the lowest ebb they would touch the highest part of the bank. 

See whether their basest metal be not moved—observe how 
these men of the lowest character have been touched by our taunts. 

Vanish tongue-tied in their guiltness—i.e. they have disappeared 
in an instant quietly because they feel they have done wrong in 
being so ungrateful to their dead hero, Pompey. 

The Capitol—The Capitol was the Senate or Parliament hall 
of Rome. 

Disrobe the images—take away the decorations from the statues 
of Caesar placed within the Capitol. These statues had been decorat- 
ed. 

Decked with ceremonies—decorated in a manner customary 
during festivals. , 

The feast of Lupercal—The Roman festival of Lupercal was 
held in honour of the god Pan, the god of fertility. It was celebra- 
ted annually on the Ides (or the 15th day) of March in a place 
called the Lupercal. 

It is no matter—never mind that. 

Hung with—decorated with. 

Trophies—signs of victory, such as arms and weapons brought 
from the battle-field. 
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The vulgar—the common people. 

Where you perceive them thick—wherever you find a crowd. 

These growing feathers...wing—i.e., depriving Caesar of these 
increasing honours. 

Fly an ordinary pitch—keep his ambition within limits. “‘Pitch” 
is a technical term, meaning the height from which a hawk rushes 
at his prey. 

Soar above the view of men—fly to such a lofty height that no 
man would be able to see him ; i.e. become all powerful. 

Keep us all in servile fearfulness—make us all his slaves so 
that we will live in fear of him. 

These growing feathers......fearfulness—Marullus and Flavius 
drive away the citizens of Rome from the street, and then Flavius 
suggests that Caesar’s “images” should be “disrobed”. In these 
lines, he compares Caesar to a hawk. If the hawk, a bird of prey, 
has its feathers intact, it flies very high in the sky and since it has 
a very sharp eye-sight, it can see the innocent birds down below, 
and take them unawares. The higher it flies, the more harm it 
can cause to the smaller birds and the more they have to remain in 
fear of it. On the other hand, if its feathers are cut, it cannot fly 
very high and cause such harm to the smaller birds. Similarly, 

Caesar is like a hawk in his ambition. He would fly very high in 
his ambition, if he comes to know that the people love him so much 
and are rejoicing in his triumph over Pompey’s sons. The decora- 
tions on his statues would be interpreted by him as signs of popular 
rejoicing at his triumphant return. If, however, those decorations 
are removed, Caesar would not think that the people are very happy 
at his triumph and, therefore, his ambition of becoming a king 
would be put down a little. If this is not done, and the flight of 
Caesar’s ambition is not checked, he would rise so high in power 
that ordinary Romans, like Flavius and Marullus, would have to 
behave like Slaves to him. They would have to live in constant 
fear of him. 

Thus in this passage Caesar is the bird of prey, decorations 


on his “images” are his feathers, and the Roman citizens are the 
smaller birds. 


ACT IL: Scene ii 


__ Flourish—the sound of trumpet to announce the approach of a 
aah oy ruler: Antony for the course—Antony ready to ni his round 
eee ity. ce the festival of Lupercal it was customary for the priests: 
ion Foun the city, wearing only a loincloth, and carrying a 

at €r lash with which they would strike any woman who came in 
a is way and who was anxious to have children, It was believed 

at a stroke of this lash was a cure for barrenness. Antony was also 


to run this round because he was al: 
: so the head 
priests. Soothsayer—a fortune-teller. ae 


Lines 1-28. 
Peace, ho—silence. 
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Here, my lord—I am here, my lord. 

Directly in Antonius’ way—right in front of Antony. 

Run his course—runs round the city. 

Zn your speed—in the course of your run. Touch—gently strike 
with the lash. Our elders say—i.e. it is a.traditional belief. 

The barren—sterile woman. Touched in this holy chase—if 
struck with the lash of a priest in the course of his run through the 
city on the occasion of the festival of Lupercal. 

Shake off their sterile curse—are cured of their barrenness. 

Set on—start (on the race). 

Leave no ceremony out—follow all the customary rites strictly. 

Bid every noise be still—let there be perfect silence. Peace yet 
again !—I say once more there should be ‘‘Silence !”” Press—crowd. 
Tongue—voice. Turned to hear—prepared to listen. 

Beware the Ides of March—I warn you of some evil likely to 
befall you on the 15th day of March. The 15th day of the month 
was called “‘the Ides.” Therefore, be careful on this day. 

Bids you beware—warns you against. 

Set—bring. 

Throng—crowd. Look upon Caesar—come before Caesar. 

Dreamer—a man given to useless thoughts. Pass—pass on. 

Sennet—a sound of trumpets announcing the approach or 
departure of some great man. 


Lines 29-84. 


The order of the course—the order in which the different runners 
were to run in the race. 

Gamesome—fond of sports. f 

I do lack some part of—I am somewhat lacking in. Quick 
spirit—active nature. 

Let me not hinder...... desires—I do not want to stop you from 
going to the sports, if you so wish. 

I'll leave you—I allow you to go. . 

I do observe you now of late—I have recently noticed. 

I have not from your eyes...... wont to have—you do not look 
upon me So affectionately as you used to. , 

You bear too stubborn...... you—you treat me severely and like 
a stranger; You treat me more formally than you should treat an 
old friend, like me. é 

Be not deceived—do not misinterpret my behaviour. 

Veiled my look—put on a look different from my usual 
friendly look. 

Trouble of my countenance—my troubled look. Merely—solely; 
entirely. Vexed 1am—I am worried. : 

Passions of some difference—conflicting emotions. _ : 

Conceptions only proper to myself—thoughts and feelings which 
concern me alone. C ; 

Give some soil to—somewhat spoil. ‘ 

Behaviours—actions, this word is not used in the plural now. 

Among which number—among whom. Be you one—you are one. 
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Construe—i.e. put any worse interpretation on. 

Neglect—indifference. ad ; 

With himself at war—torn by conflicting .passions ; much 
worried. i é 

Forgets the shows of love—fails in the outward show of love 
and friendship. 

Vexed [am...... love to other men—Brutus tells Cassius not to 
misunderstand him. The fact is that for sometime past he has suffered 
from an inner conflict, and so he sometimes might have forgotten to 
show love to his dear friends, but this does not, in any way, mean 
that his love has become less. His personal worries and troubles 
might have made him a little neglectful to his friends. He assures 
Cassius that he considers him a close friend, and as such he should 
not misunderstand his failure to show love to him. He says that the 
conflict that is going on in his mind is such that he wants to keep it 
to himself. He, therefore, requests Cassius to interpret his lack in 
the show of friendship only in one way i.e. that Brutus being in 
conflict with himself forgets to show his love to his friends, though, 
in reality, he does love them as much as ever before. 

Mistook your passion—wrongly understood your feelings. 

By means whereof—as a result. 

This breast of mine hath buried—I have concealed from you. 

Thoughts of great value—weighty thoughts. - 

Worthy cogitations—ideas well-deserving of attention. 

But by reflection—except by its own image, as seen in a mirror. 

By some other things—with the aid of other things (such as 
mirrors, etc). 

Tis just—quite right ; exactly so. 

It is very much lamented—it is a great pity. 

Your hidden worthiness—real nobility of your character, of 
which you are unconscious. 

Turn into your eye—enable you to see it. 

Shadow—image reflected in a mirror, etc. 

_ And itis very much lamented......shadow—and it is a great 
pity that you have no friends to show to you what you are, to 
seve) to you your real nobility of character of which you are un- 

I have heard where—\ have heard of examples in which. of 
the best respect—held in the highest esteem. Except immortal 
Caesar—except Caesar who considers himself to be a god. 

Groaning underneath this age’s yoke—suffering from the 
present despotic rule of Caesar. 

That noble Brutus had his eyes—that Brutus could see and 
recognise his own importance. 

Into what dangers would you lead me—in what dangers and 
troubles do you wish to involve me ? 

That you would have me...... me—that you wish me to see in 

myself virtues I do not possess. 

You cannot see yourself so well as by "eflection—You cannot 
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see your own good qualities so clearly as when they are pointed out 
to you by others, as if they were reflected in some mirror. 

Your glass—your faithful friend, who will serve as a mirror to 
reflect your good qualities, and so to make you aware of them. 

Modestly—without exaggeration.’ 

Discover—treveal ; disclose. 

That of yourself....of—that aspect of your character of which 
you are so far ignorant. 

Be not jealous on me—do not be suspicious of my intentions. 

Gentle—noble. 

A common laugher—-if I were an ordinary jester; if I were a 
man who is in the habit of laughing with or flattering every one. 

Did use—were accustomed. 

To stale with ordinary oaths... .protester—make my love too 
common by making vows of love to everyone who claims to be my 
friend. ‘‘To stale’? means “to make stale or common by repetition.” 

Fawn on—flatter. Hug them hard—embrace them closely. 

After—afterwards. Scandal—defame; slander; talk ill of. 
Profess myself—make declarations of friendship. Jn banqueting—at 
a dinner. Rout—a crowd of merry-makers. Hold me dangerous— 
regard me as a man not safe to deal with. 

Were Ia Common....hold me dangerous—After Brutus has 
assured Cassius that he loves him and considers him a close friend, 
Cassius tells him that he-(Brutus) should realise his own worth and 
importance. Brutus should believe him for he (Cassius) is not an 
ordinary flatterer. He is not a light-hearted frivolous person who 
does not take life seriously and passes his time in frivolous enjoy- 
ments. He is known to be a man of serious nature and, therefore, 
his words must carry weight with Brutus. Next, he says that Brutus 
should consider him dangerous, only if he flattered every Tom, 
Dick or Harry whom he met. As he does not do so, he is not a 
common flatterer and so he is not dangerous. There are persons 
who are guilty of duplicity of behaviour; in front of people they 
flatter them but behind their backs they talk ill of them. Cassius 
says that he does not belong to this category as well, and, therefore, 
he is not dangerous like them. Lastly, there are persons who are 
fond of feasting and drinking heavily in parties and under the 
influence of drink profess their love to everyone. Cassius does not 
belong to this category as well. He is known to be a man of grave 
nature, a person who seldom smiles. Therefore, Brutus should not 
mistrust him and believe what he is going to tell him. 

This shouting—this loud cheering. 


Lines 86-137. 
Do you fear it ?—Cassius takes advantage of Brutus’s remark 


“I do fear” to talk to him of the conspiracy. ae 
Then must I think....so—then I cannot help thinking that 


you do not wish that Caesar should be chosen as king. 
Hold—detain, prevent ; stop. 
Impart—communicate, talk of. 
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Aught toward the general good—anything concerning the 
public welfare. 

Set—place. In one eye—before one eye. _Both—honour and 
death. Indifferently—impartially ; will do what is honourable with- 
out any fear of death. : 

So speed me as—may God bless me accordingly (as I act in an 
honourable manner). This is an oath taken to confirm his previous 
remark that the fear of death will not prevent him from doing what 
he knows to be honourable. 

That virtue—love of honour even at the risk of death. 

As well—as surely. Outward favour—your face. 

Honour is the subject of my story—it is regarding an act of 
honour that I am going to speak to you. 

T cannot tell....life—I do not know what views you and 
other people hold of life. 

For my single self—personally; as far as I am concerned. 
Lief—gladly. : 

Thad as lief not be....myself—I would prefer death to living 
in dread of one (viz. Caesar) who is after all a human being like 

myself. 

Was born free—am by birth a free man. Fed as well—brought 
up as comfortably as Caesar. Endure the winter’s cold....he— 


possess means to escape from the suffering and hardship caused by 
the seasons. 


Raw—cold. Gusty—windy. 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores—when the waters of 
a pits raised by the wind were dashing furiously against the 
anks. 
Angry flood—stormy river. Yonder point—upto a fixed point. 
Upon the word—as soon as Caesar said this. Accoutred as I was— 
though I had my armour on. Plunged in—jumped into the water. 
The torrent roared—the swift river made a loud noise. 
Buffet it—strike the waters with our arms. 
Lusty sinews—our strong arms. Throwing it aside—pushing 
the waters on either side of us. 
Stemming it—opposing the current. With hearts of contro- 
versy—i.e., boldly ; with the spirit of competetion. 
The point proposed—the fixed spot. 
Or I sink—otherwise I shall be drowned. 
As Aeneas our great ancestor....bear—Aeneas w. 
hero of the Trojan war who, after the defeat of Troy carried orks 
his shoulders his aged father Anchises. This incident is related in 
Virgil’s Aeneid, Book II. Aeneas is regarded by the Romans as 
Bg aaa Be oe to legend, Rea Silvia, the 
c omulus (the found 
Rhee gc Brees er of Rome), was descended from 
Did I the tired Caesar—did J rescue the exhausted Caesar. 
A wretched creature—i.e., as compared with Caesar 
Bend his body—make a low bow. = 
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If Caesar carelessly...... him—if Caesar notices him with only 
a careless shake of the head. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain—North’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives says that Caesar had his first attack of epilepsy at 
Cordova, in Spain. 

The fit—the epileptic fit. 

His coward lips......fly—he was so afraid that his lips became 
pale. 
That same eye—the eye of Caesar’s. Bend—glance. Doth awe 
the world—now strikes terror into the hearts of men. Did lose his 
lustre—lost its brightness. 

Mark him—listen to his speeches attentively. Write—record. 

Titinius—one of Cassius’s best friends. 

Amaze—surprise. 

Feeble temper—weak mind. 

Get the start of—outstrip, get ahead of 

The majestic world—all the great men of Rome. 

Bear the palm alone—i.e. become all important in Rome. 

Ye gods ! it doth amaze me...alone—I am utterly bewildered to 
think that such a weak man as Caesar should outstrip all the 
great men of Rome and become all important in the country. 


Lines 138-188. 


Another general shout ?—There is another popular cheer. 
Applauses—cheers. 
Heap’d—this word suggests the large. number of honours 


conferred on Caesar. : 
Bestride—ride with one leg on each side, as men ride a horse. 


The narrow world—the world which appears a small place as 
compared with Caesar’s gigantic stature. 

Colossus—a huge bronze statue that stood near the harbour 
of the island of Rhodes, some one of giant size. 

Petty men—insignificant creatures. : 

Walk under his huge legs—i.e. live in subordination to him. 
Peep about—look on all sides. ; i 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves—to die at last in 
disgrace. : 

Are masters of their fate—have the power to control their own 
destiny and determine their own future. 

Our stars—the stars under which we were born. The refe- 
rence is to the common belief that the star which happened to be 
in the ascendant at the time of a man’s birth, influenced his future 
life. 
Underlings—men occupying a subordinate position. 

What should be in that Caesar—what magic power can there 
be in that word ‘Caesar’ ? 

Sounded—pronounced. More—more often. 


Together—i.e. side by side. Shs 
Sound—utter. It doth become the mouth as well—it is as 


Sweet a name as Caesar’s. Weigh them—i.e. measure their worth. 
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Conjure with ’em—literally, use them as spells to raise the spirits of 
the dead’ ; ‘employ them to appeal to the people’. - 

Brutus will start a spirit... . Caesar—Brutus’s name will prove 
as effective as Caesar’s to call up a spirit ie. to inspire the people 
with courage and resolution. 

Upon what meat...... ‘ced—-what sort of food does Caesar eat 2 

Age—the period in which Cassius lived. Shamed—disgraced. 

Thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods—the honourable race 
of ancient Romans seems to have died out. 

When went there by an age—there never was an age. The 
great flood—This should not be taken to refer to the great flood in 
the time of Noah mentioned in the Old Testament, but to another 
great flood which the Romans believed to have taken place in the 
earliest ages of the world. 

Famed with—rendered famous by. 

Her wide walls—the vast city of Rome. Encompassed—held. 

Now is it Rome indeed...... man—this Rome of our age is truly 
a fine Rome (said ironically) in as much as there dwells in it only 
a single man (viz., Caesar) who, therefore, has ample space at his 
command. 

Fathers—forefathers; ancestors. 

A Brutus—viz., Junius Brutus, one of the ancestors of Brutus. 
Once—once upona time; in the past. Brook’d—tolerated. Keep 
his state—i.e., rule. 

There was a Brutus once...... king—i.e., one of your own 
ancestors, Junius Brutus, hated the idea of kingship so much that 
he would as soon have submitted to the rule of the devil in Rome 
as to that of a king. 

Nothing jealous—not at all doubtful. 

What you would work me to—the task you wish to persuade 
me to undertake. : 

I have some aim—I can guess to some extent. 

This—your wish that I should undertake the duty of freeing 
‘Rome from the evil of Caesar’s rule. 


Recount hereafter—tell you some other time. For this pre- 
sent—for the present. 

I would not—I do not desire to. So with love I might entreat 
you—if I am permitted to make this friendly request to you. 

Be any further moved—I would not like to listen to any further 
arguments of yours to induce me to share your views. 


Meet—fitting. Answer such high things—re i 2 
tant questions. : (i ela ee 


Chew—consider. 
Had rather be a villager—would prefer to be a rustic. 
To repute himself—be known as. 
Hard conditions—severe restraints. 
Like—likely. Lay—impose. 
Weak words—mild speech: 
Struck but thus...... Brutus—roused the spirit of Brutus at least 
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to this extent. The metaphor is taken froma flint from which 
sparks of fire are produced by striking it with a piece of iron. 

Pass by—pass along. Pluck—pull. Casca—one of the friends 
of Cassius, 

After his sour fashion—in his cynical style. 

What hath proceeded worthy note—all the remarkable inci- 
dents that have happened. 


Lines 189-221 


Look you—‘‘Look here” 

The angry spot—a frown Doth glow on Caesar’s brow—Caesar 
looks as if he were angry. 

Look like a chidden train—look silent and timid like servants 
who have’been rebuked for some fault. 

Cicero—a great Roman orator. Ferret and fiery eyes—red 
and furious eyes. Being crossed in conference—when he was op- 
posed in a debate. 

Sleek-headed men—men with smooth, round faces. 

And such as sleep o’ nights—and men who. enjoy good sleep 
at night. 

Has a lean and hungry look—has a thin and hollow face and 
an appearance suggesting that he is always thinking and planning. 

He thinks too much—he is in the habit of thinking constantly 
on wrongs done to him and on ways of taking revenge. 

Well-given—well-disposed; good-natured, having no evil 
intentions. 

Would he were fatter—I wish he were more fat. 

If my name were liable to fear—If one bearing the name of 
Caesar were likely to fear. ; 

I do not know...... Cassius—the man whom I would most wish 
to avoid is that lean Cassius. He is a great observer—he is in the 
habit of taking careful note of things happening around him. 

Looks quite through the deeds of men—Sees not only the out- 
ward actions of mena but also the inward motives which led to 
those actions. 

Loves no plays—is not fond of games and sports. 

In such a sort—in such a manner. 

As if he mocks himself......anything—as if he were smiling at 
himself and despising his own mind for being so weak as to feel 
amused at anything. 

Be—are. At heart's ease—contented at heart. Whiles— 
while. They behold a greater than themselves—they see any one 
occupying a higher position than themselves. 

[ rather tell thee...... ‘ear—l am pointing out to you the men 
who should be feared rather than the men whom I actually fear. 

For always Iam Caesar—for I am at all times true to my 
nature and therefore above all fear. 


Lines 222-294 \ 


Chanced—happened. : 
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I should not then ask...... chanced—If 1 had been present there, 
J should not have asked you to tell me what happened there. 

Put it by—laid it aside; rejected it. With the back of his 
hand—i.e., he did not even touch the crown. 


Fell a-shouting—began to cheer. : ‘ 
For that too—for the crown, which was offered to him again. 


Was’t—it was (offered to him thrice). ; 

Gentler than other—more slowly than on the previous occasion. 
This suggests that Caesar’s unwillingness to accept the crown be- 
came less and less strong each time it was offered. 

At every putting-by—at each refusal. 

The manner of it—i.e., the details of the incident; how it all 
happened. 

T can as well be hanged...... it—I cannot possibly give you the 
details of the incident. 

Foolery—an act of folly; a stupid show. 

Not a crown neither—We should now say, “not a crown 
either.” In Shakespeare ‘“‘neither” is frequently used for emphasis 
after a negative. 

These coronets—small crowns. 

For all thait—in spite of his refusal. 

To my thinking—I believe. . 

He would fain have had it—he would gladly have accepted it. 

Loath—unwilling. Lay his fingers off it—remove his hand 
from it: let it go from his grasp. 

Still—continually. Rabblement—mob. 

Hooted—shouted. Chopt hands—chapped hands; hands 
cracked with hard labour. 

Sweaty—Covered with perspiration. Uttered—gave out. 

Deal of stinking breath—such a quantity of foul smell from their 
dirty mouths. 

Choked—suffocated. ; 

Swounded—swooned; fainted. For mine own part—so far as 
I was concerned. 

Durst—dared. 
ae The bad air—the air made impure by the foul breath of the 

Soft—just pause a while. Swound—swoon. 

Tis very like—it is very probable that he did fall down. He 
hath the falling sickness—he is subject to epileptic fits. 

No, Caesar hath it not;...... sickness—it is not Caesar -who 
suffers from epilepsy, but it is we who suffer from it as we have to 
fall prostrate at the feet of the mighty Caesar. 

Tag-rag people—the mob. 

F Clap him and hiss him—sometime applaud him and at other 
time show displeasure by making a hissing sound. ; ; 

As they use to do—just as they are in the habit of doing to. 
Players—actors. 3 

Cante unto himself—recovered his senses. : 
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Common herd—the mob. Plucked me ope his doublet—quick- 
ly opened his coat, 

An I had been—if Thad been. An—if. 

A man of any occupation—There is a sneering double meaning 
here : (1) a mechanic; a workman; (2) a practical man, prompt to 
seize an opportunity when it occurred. 

If I would not have taken him... -rogues—i.e,, I would cer- 
tainly have taken Caesar at his word and cut his throat. 

And so he fell—and with this movement of offering his throat 
to be cut, Caesar fell down. 

Came to himself again—regained consciousness. 

Amiss—wrong; improper. 

Their worships—a title given to magistrates and judges and 
similar high personages. Casca js making fun of Caesar’s flatter- 
ing speech to the mob by suggesting that he addressed them as 
“Your worships.” 

It was his infirmity—this was due to his illness. Wenches— 
women; girls. Forgave him with all their hearts—excused Caesar 
most readily for all the wrongs he might have done. There’s no 
heed to be taken of them—no importance should be attached to 
what these girls did. Stabbed—murdered. They would have done 
no less—they would still have forgiven Caesar. 

Came, thus sad, avay—came away in this serious mood. 

To what effect ?—what was the substance of his speech ? 

Nay, an I tell you that...... again—no, I cannot tell you that. 

It was Greek to me—it was quite unintelligible to me. I could 
not understand what he said. 

For—as a punishment for. Pulling scarfs off—disrobing; 
stripping the statues of Caesar. 

Are put to silence—have been killed. 

More foolery yet—other foolish things were done. If I could 
remember it—but I do not remember them. 

Sup with me—Dine with me. 

Iam promised forth—I have already promised to dine else- 
where. 

Your mind hold—if you still wish to invite me to dinner. 

Worth the eating—tasty; worth-eating. 


Lines 295-321 


Blunt—outspoken; so rude of speech. Js this grown to be— 
Casca has become. 

Quick mettle—i.e. sharp and intelligent. 

When he went to school—i.e. when he was a boy. 

So is he now—now also he is quite intelligent. Jn execution 
of—in carrying out. 
3 However—although. Puts on this tardy form—pretends to be 

ull. 
Ts a sauce to—gives a relish to. 
- Good wit—fine, satirical remarks. 
Stomach—inclination; willingness. 
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Digest his words—put up with his rude remarks. 

With better appetite—i.e. quite willingly. 

‘And so it is—quite so. For this time—for the present. 

Come home to you—see you at your house. - 

Think of the world—think of the present state of affairs in 
Rome. 

Metal—nature; temper. Wrought—worked. 

From that—away from that; contrary to that. F ) 

From that it is disposed—contrary to its nature; against its 
natural tendencies. 

It is meet—it is proper. — 

That noble minds keep....-. likes—that good souls should 
always keep company with good souls. 

For who so firm...... seduced ?—for no one is so strong in 
character that he cannot be tempted to do wrong. 

Doth bear me hard—dislikes me, does not treat me well. 

If I were Brutus now....-- Cassius—if he and I could change 
places, i.e., if I were a personal friend of Caesar as Brutus is. 

He should not humour me—Brutus would not be able to 
influence me and turn me against Caesar. 

Well, Brutus, thou ..... not humour me.—Brutus leaves Cassius 
after promising to consider over his words. Cassius then solilo- 
quises over the nature of Brutus. Brutus is certainly noble but, at 
the same time, he can easily be made to stray from the path of 
honour, His noble nature can be worked upon, and he can be 
made todo things which are unhonourable. Cassius generalises 
that it is proper for noble people always to remain in the company 
of such people as are noble like them, because there is no one so 
firm in his nobility as cannot be moved away from it, and act 
against his natural disposition. Then we get an admirable piece of 
self-analysis. Cassius says that he is not in the good books of 
Caesar, but Brutus is very much loved by him. If Brutus and he 
were to change places, that is if Brutus were disliked by Caesar and 
Cassius loved by him, then he, Brutus, would not be able to entrap 
him into the conspiracy against Caesar. The soliloquy is important 
as it throws light on the real nature of Cassius, and brings out his 
real motives for the conspiracy against Caesar. 

In several hands—written in several hand-writings. 

Several citizens—different people. 

SI a a papers. Tending to—showing. 

he great opinion...... name— i 9 i i 
imei in Seman 1ame—the high regard in which Brutus 

Wherein—and in these papers. Obscurely— 

Glanced at—alluded raph hinted at. per iseuely: 

Let Caesar seat him sure—‘let Caesar be careful to sit firmly 
on the saddle’; i.e. Caesar’s power and authority is bound to be 
shaken. 

Shake him—strike a blow at his power and authority. 

Or worse days endure—or, failing that, submit to even a 
worse grealment than Caesar has yet meted out to me. 
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ACT I : Scene iii 
Lines 1-40 


Good even—good evening. 

Brought you Caesar home ?—were you one of those who went 
with Caesar to his house ? 

Breathless—panting. Stare you so—why do you look so 
surprised. 

Are not you moved—i.e. one cannot help being amazed at what 
T have seen. 

All the sway of earth—the balance of the earth. According 
to old astronomy, the earth was delicately suspended in empty space 
and swung to and fro like a pendulum. 

Shakes like a thing unfirm—The solid earth is shaken like a 
Sick person trembling with high fever. 

Scholding—-boisterous; violent. 

Rived—shattered; torn. 

Knotty oaks—strong oak trees. 

Ambitious ocean—the sea-waves aspiring to rise higher and 
higher and thus reach the Sky. 

Swell—have risen high. Rage—roar. 

To be exalted......clouds—to rise as high as the stormy sky. 

Go through—experience. 

A civil strife in heaven—a civil war among the gods. 

* Too saucy with the gods—having become too insolent to the 
gods. 

Incenses them to send destruction—provokes the gods to des- 
troy the world. 

Joined—put together. 

Not sensible of fire—not feeling any sensation of burning. 

Unscorched—unburnt. 

Ha ’not since—have not from that moment. 

Put up—sheathed; put back into its cover. 

Against—opposite. : 

Glazed upon me—looked ‘angrily at me. 

Went surly by—passed by in an angry mood. 

Annoying—injuring. Drawn upon a heap—huddled together. 

. Ghastly—horror-stricken. : : 

Transformed with their fear—changed through fear. 

All in fire—completely surrounded by fire. 

The bird of night—the owl, a bird of ill omen. 

? Even at noon-day—This was an evil omen, because normally 
_~ the owl appears only at night. 

Prodigies—unnatural phenomena. 

Conjointly meet—happen together; take place at one and the 
Same time. Let not men say ‘These are...... etc.’—i.e., it is no use 
trying to explain them according to the law of nature. 

Portentous things—bad omens. 

Unto the climate...... upon—for the country where they appear. 

Strange-disposed time—an age in which strange things happen. 
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Construe things upon their fashion—interpret events in their 


own way. . 
Clean from—altogether contrary to. The purpose of the things 


* themselves—the real significance of those events. 


Lines 41-103 
Casca, by your vyoice—from your voice IT know that you are 


Casca. : 
Your ear is good—i.e., you have correctly recognised me by 


my voice. 

What night—what a stormy night. 

A yery pleasing night to honest men—i.e., good men who Jove 
their country find such a stormy night in harmony with their feelings. 
In their heart there is the same storm of passions as they see In the 
atmosphere. 

Who ever knew....-- so 2—mno one ever saw such a stormy sky 


before. 
Those that have known...... faults—“‘those who are aware of the 
evils spreading through the country know why there is such a severe 
storm shaking the sky.” 

For my part—so far as J am concerned. 

Submitting me... .night—exposing myself to the dangers of 
the storm and the dark night. 

Thus unbraced—with the buttons of my coat opened out. 

Bared my bosom—exposed my uncovered breast. Thunder- 
stone—the thunder-bolt. 

Cross blue lightning—a flash of lightning has a bluish colour— 
hence ‘blue’; ‘cross’ because of the zig-zag course of lightning. 

Open the breast of heaven—seems to split open the sky. 

I did present myself—I stood out boldly to face it. 

Ey’n in the aim and very flash of it—directly in the path of the 
lightning. ; 

Wherefore did you...... heavens ?—what was your motive in 
thus facing the stormy sky ? : 

Part_—nature. To fear and tremble—to be afraid. 

By tokens—by means of signs. : 

Dreadful heralds—messengers of their revenge. 

Astonish—amaze. 

Those sparks of life—that lively spirit. You do want—you 
lack ; you donot have. Or else you use not—or you do not put it 
to use. Look pale—appear frightened. 

Put on fear—look terror-stricken. 

Cast yourself in wonder—seem to be lost in astonishment. 

Strange impatience—unusual wrath. 

Gliding—moving noiselessly. 

From quality and kind—contrary to their natural character. 

Fool—play_the fool; act foolishly, instead of wisely as their 
experience should teach them to. 4 
Calculate—act wisely, instead of acting recklessly as is their 
nature. 
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Change from their ordinance—depart from their usual course, 
Their natures—their character. 

Performed faculties—the ends for which their Powers were 
originally intended, 

Monstrous quality—some abnormal condition. 

_ Infused them with these Spirits—gifted them with these tenden- 
cies. 

Instruments of fear and warning—means of divine wrath and 
warning, 

Some monstrous State—some abnormal condition. 

Name to thee a man—tell you the name of a person. 

Most like—who most resembles. Thunders—roars like thunder 
with rage. Lightens—in his fits of anger he is like the lightning. 

Opens &raves—puts people to death, 

Roars—speaks loudly. 

The lion in the Capitol—the lion you saw near the Capitol. 

A man no mightier. . -/Né—an ordinary man like you or me. 
Personal action—movements of his body. Prodigious grown—has 
become all important. Fearful—an object of fear.- Strange erup- 
tions—unnatural phenomena. 

Let it be who it is—never mind who he is. 

Thews—muscles 3 “Thews and limbs” means ‘bodily strength’. 

For Romans now have thews... .ancestors—the Romans of 
to-day are as Strong as their forefathers and, therefore, Strong enough 
to slay him, whoever he is. 

Woe the while :—alas! Our fathers’ minds are dead—the old 
Roman spirit has died within us. 

€ are governed....spirits—we have become effeminate or 
womanish. Yoke—servitude ; slavery. Sufferance—patience. Show us 
womanish—proves that we have become effeminate. 

Senators—members of the Senate, parliament of Rome. 

Mean—intend, Establish—enthrone ; instal. 

And he shall wear... -/and—and he will be authorized to wear 
his crown through all the countries subject to Rome. : 

I know where... -then—ie., in that case [ shall commit 
Suicide. ae 

Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius—I will escape the 
lot of a slave by putting an end to my life. = 

Therein—i.e. in giving to man the power of Suicide. Defeat— 
frustrate, , 

Stony tower—stone prison. Beaten—solid. 3 

Airless dungeon—a Prison in which even air does not enter. 
Links of iron—iron chains. 

Can be retentive to—can check or confine. ; 

The strength of spirit—i.e. a strong spirit ; a heroic soul. 

Being weary of—when it feels tired of. These worldly bars— 
this worldly prison. The body is the prison in which the soulis 
Imprisoned during a man’s life on earth. 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself—has always the power to 
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Know all the world besides—let it be known to all. : 
That part of tyranny... -bear—that part of Caesar’s despotism 
which affects me. Shake off at pleasure—get rid of it whenever I 


like. 


Lines 104-138. 
; Bondman—slave. In his own hand bears—possesses. Cancel 


his captivity—free himself from slavery. : 
‘And why should Caesar be a tyrant then ?—1.€., Caesar has be- 
come a tyrant because of our own weakness. 


A wolf—a cruel tyrant. , 
But sheep—meck and submissive creatures. — ; 
Were no lion—would not lord it over them like a lion. 


228 


Hinds—deer ; i.e., weak people. : 
Those that with haste... _straws—the quickest way of produ- 
cing a big fire is to light objects like straw. 
Trash—any worthless stuff. 
Rubbish—refuse. Offal—anything thrown away as worthless. 
For the base matter—as fuel to light the fire which increases 
Caeser’s glory. I//uminate—serve to increase the glory of. 
So vile a thing—such a mean creature. 
What trash is Rome, what rubbish. ...Caesar—“The idea is 
that as men start a huge fire with worthless straws so Caesar is using 
the degenerate Romans of the time to set the whole world ablaze 
with his own glory” (Hudson). 

A willing bondman—one W 
Then—if this is so. : 

My answer must be made—I shall have to suffer the cons- 
equences of what I have said, as my remarks will be reported to 
Caesar by you (Casca) and then Caesar will take revenge on me 

Arm’d—prepared to suffer the consequences. 

Indifferent—of very little importance. 
Meee be Tell-tale—a tale-bearer ; an informer. 
_ Hold my hand—here is my hand illi 
isin you. y asa token of my willingness 
Be factious—form a party of conspirators. 
Reese ee 2 cure. Griefs—grievances. 
: nd [will set this foot....farthest—and, J am willing to do as 
muc s the mgt active member of the party. 
here’s a bargain made—we have rea 
Moved—induced, persuaded. chedianiaerement. 
Pits with me—join me in. 
honourable dangerous conse: a i 
able, panserons, and important. siences -ouripunpese 18: he 
_ By this—by this time. Stay—wait , —th 
por tco of Pompey’s Theatre. ly it. Pompey’s porch—t 
There is no Stir....streets—there i 
caine are no passers-by in tb 


C fexion of the element—the weath F 
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The work we have in hand—i.e. the conspiracy. Bloody-fiery— 
murderous. 

Stand close—stand aside ; let us hide ourselves from view. 

Gait—mode of walking. Where haste you so ?—where are you 
going in such haste ? 


Lines 139-170, 


One incorporate to our attempts—a member of our own party. 

Am I not stayed for ?—are my friends not waiting for me ? 

But win the noble Brutus to our party—only induce the noble 
Bote to join the conspiracy. Be you content—be sure that I will 

0 so. 

Look you—take care to. Lay—put. 

The Proctor—Brutus, who held the office of the chief city 
magistrate. Chair—his official seat or magisterial chair, 

May but find it—only he should find it there. 

Set this up with wax—stick this paper with sealing wax. 

Repair—go. All but—everyone except. Hie—hasten. Bestow— 
dispose of. Yet are day—before daybreak. 

Three parts of him is ours already—we have nearly won him 
Over to join the conspiracy. The man entire upon the next encounter 
-++++,0UrS—one more effort will win him over completely. 
= He sits high...... hearts—the people have the highest respect for 

im. 

That which would appear... -Worthiness—just as alchemy chan- 
ges baser metals into gold, in the same way the support of Brutus 
will give an appearance of patriotism to our conspiracy which 
would: otherwise seem only: self-seeking ambition. “Countenance’ 
means ‘support’ or ‘approval’. ‘Alchemy’ was the medieval science 
which aimed at changing baser metals into gold. 

Him—his personal character. Worth—value. 

Right well conceited—you have correctly judged. 

Be sure of hin—make sure that he joins our party. 


ACT II: Scene i 
Lines 1-34, ~ 


Progress of the stars—the position of the stars in the sky. 
Give guess—guess ; conjecture. How near to day—how much 


‘time is still left for the day to break. 


I would it were....soundly—I wish I had this weakness of 
being a heavy sleeper. 

Called you— did you call me? ’ 

Get me—take for me. Taper—candle. Study—a room set 
apart for reading and writing. 

It must be by his death—‘It’ refers to the freedom of Rome 
from Caesar’s tyranny. Must be by his death—must be brought 
about by the murder of Caesar. : : 

IT know no personal cause—I have no private reason. To spurn 


at him—to be hostile to him. = ; 
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But for the general—but I support the conspiracy for public 


He would be crowned—Caesar wishes to become the king. 

How—in what way. That—his becoming the king. There’s 

the question—it is a matter worthy of consideration. 

Adder—a poisonous snake. Craves—demands. Wary—cau- 
tious. 

Crown him ?—should we crown him ? That—if we crown him. 

I grant—I admit. We put a sting in him—we increase his power 
of doing harm. 

That at his will... .with—with which he may cause harm when- 
ever he likes. 

The abuse of greatness—the evils, which great men do. Disjoins 
—separates. Remorse—regret ; pity. 

The abuse of greatness is....power—great men cause much 
evil when they exercise their power in a pitiless manner 

To speak truth of Caesar—to be just to Caesar I. must say. 

I have not known when...... reason—i.e. up to the present time 
Caesar has not misused his power by allowing his emotions (of hate 
and revenge) to overcome his reason. 

*Tis a common proof—it isa matter of common experience. 

Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder—humility is the means by 
which a young man of ambition tries to rise to power. 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face—the ambitious man 
uses humility to gain power. : 

Attains the upmost round—reaches the highest step of the 
ladder of ambition, 

Unio the ladder turns his back—i.e. discards all humility, the 
means which enabled him to rise. 

Looks in the clouds—i,e., becomes haughty and proud. 

Base degrees—the lower steps of the ladder i.e. humility. 

By which he did ascend—which he used to attain greatness. 

_ __ But *tis a common proof....he did ascend—Brutus tries to 
justify his decision to kill Caesar, in spite of his admission that 
Caesar had done no wrong in the past. Here he uses the simile of 
a ladder and a man trying to reach its top. When the climber is at 
the bottom of the ladder, he looks upward while he is climbing. 
However, when he has reached the top of the ladder, he does not 
care about the lower steps by which he has climbed. In the same 
way, ambitious persons, like Caesar, when they are on their way to 
the height that they want to attain, appear to be very low and humble, 
but this humility is only apparent. It is merely a show. Once they 
have attained their ambition and reached the top of the ladder, their 
mind is in the clouds, they want to rise still higher and do no 
longer care to be humble as they pretended to be earlier. They do 
not care for those who helped them to rise high. ; 

Then, lest he pay nr nine, may be the case with Caesar. 
should prevent it beforehand. goth De shouldedo 80.42 

Quarrel—‘‘the cause of complaint against him” (Wright). 
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Will bear no colour—is not justified. 

For the thing he is—If we take into account what Caesar has 
actually done, we are not justified in killing him 
Fashion it thus—put it in this form. 

What he is—his present position. Augmented—being made 
more powerful. 

Run to these and these extremes—lead to such and such acts 
of tyranny. 

As a serpent’s egg—as one who is not dangerous yet, but is 
capable of becoming dangerous in the future. 

Hatched—if hatched; if the young ones come out of the egg. 
As his kind—(1) according to his nature, or (2) like other serpents. 
Grow mischievous—cause harm. 

Kill him in the shell—kill the serpent while it is still in the egg; 
kill Caesar before he has become all-powerful. 


Lines 35-58. 


Closet—study-room. 

_ Searching—while searching. Flint—a kind of stone, used to 
produce sparks to light a fire. ‘ 

Exhalations—meteors or shooting stars. They were so-called 
because they were supposed to be ‘breathed out’ by the sun. 

Whizzling—passing with.a hissing sound, _ 

Awake and see thyself—awake from your sleep and reproach 
yourself for your indifference. ‘ 

Speak—i.e., incite the people. Strike—strike a blow for the 
sake of liberty. Redress—do justice and free Rome from the tyranny 
of Caesar. 

Instigations—incitements. 

Where I have took them up—in places where I was likely to 
find them. 

Thus much I piece it out—I may complete the sentence thus. 
Stand under one man’s awe—live in fear of one man, Caesar. What, 
Rome ?—what ! should my beloved country live in fear of Caesar ? 

My ancestors did from the streets, etc.—The reference is to 
the expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus, the last of the legendary 


"kings of Rome. He had violated the chastity of a Roman virgin 


named Lucretia. Junius Brutus, one of the ancestors of Marcus 
Brutus, had a hand in his defeat and turning out. 

If the redress will follow—if the death of Caesar will remove 
the hardships of the people. 

Thy full petition—all that you ask for, from me. At the hand 
of Brutus—from me. 


Lines 59-88. 


March is wasted fourteen days—fourteen days of March are 
past. 

Since—from the time that. Whet—incite. : 

Acting—actual doing. Dreadful thing—some terrible act i.e. 
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Motion—impulse. 

All the interim—the whole interval. 

Phantasma—a dreadful vision. A hideous dream—a_night- 

mare. : 
The genius and the mortal instruments—‘“‘Instruments” literally 
means “‘tools”, and hence “lifeless”? or “mortal”? i.e., perishable. 
“Mortal instruments” refers to the bodily organs, including the 
brain. This means that “Genius” refers to the “immortal spirit”, 
that which gives life to the bodily organs and directs their activities. 
The two must work in harmony before any great achievement is 
possible. 

Are then in council—hold a consultation, so to say. 

The state of man like to a little kingdom—The condition of 
man at such a time may be compared to that of a little kingdom in 
which consultations are being held, before some important action is 
undertaken. Suffers—undergoes. The nature of an insurrection— 
something like a rebellion. During such a period the human soul is 
in a state of excitement as a country is during a rebellion. 

Brother—i.e., brother-in-law. Cassius had married Junia, a 
sister of Brutus. 

Moe—more. 

Plucked about their ears-—pulled over their faces. Buried— 
hidden. That—so that. Discover—recognise. Mark of favour— 
features. 

They are the faction—these are the conspirators. 

Shamest thou—art thou ashamed? Brow—face. 

Evils—wicked things. Are most free—wander about most 
freely. 

Cavern—cave. 

Mask—hide. Monstrous visage—hideous face. Seek none— 

do not try to hide yourself in a cave. 
Hide it—i.e., disguise your intentions. Smiles and affability— 
pleasant friendly smiles. ; 
Path—walk abroad. Native semblance—true or real form. 
Tf thou path thy native semblance on—if conspirators walk 
abroad in their own true form. 
Erebus—a place of extreme darkness in Hell. 
From prevention—from being recognised. 
ia Seek none, Conspiracy from prevention—Brutus comments 
general observation is ane OnSPLEALOES. He. makes 3 
CHEM rce ami s nature of conspiracy. Conspiracy is So 
Ato eaiiet one eae ys ppearance that it does not want to show 
of night, when everything evil is roaming 
about freely, He says, if itis so at night, then during day time, 
what part of earth can be so dark as to conceal the horrible face of 
conspiracy? He, therefore, suggests that there is no need of any 
search of a dark place by the conspirators. According to him, it 
is better for the conspirators to keep smiling and looking very 


courteous so that their real wickedness is not apparen i S 
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even the darkness of hell itself would not be sufficient to prevent 
them from being discovered. 


Lines 89-146. 

Are too bold upon your rest—have rudely disturbed you in 
your rest. 

Thave been up this hour—I came out of bed an hour ago. 

No man here but honours you—everyone of us has great respect 
for you. 
Watchful cares—anxieties that keep a man awake. 

Do interpose themselves... .night—have prevented you from 
sleeping tonight ; have come in the way of your sleep. 

Shall I entreat a word?—may I talk with you apart for a 
while ? : 

Doth not the day break here ?—is it not in that direction that 
the sun rises ? 

Lines—streaks. 

Fret—make of various colours. Messengers of day—signs 
which tell that the day is about to dawn. 

Here as I point my sword—in the direction in which I am 
pointing my sword. 

Which is a great... .south—the point where the sun rises is 
much more towards the South. 

Weighing the youthful.... year—considering that it is only 
March yet, quite early in the new year. 

Some two months hence....fire—in May the sun will rise in a 
more northerly direction, and then it would be much more hot. 

High east—In the east. 

Stands—lies. Directly—exactly in the direction in which I am 
pointing. 

Critical Note—‘‘This little conversation is to fill up the inter- 
val while Brutus and Cassius converse apart, and still more, to give 
a certain repose. A pause like this, occupied with the kind of 
trivial, ordinary talk that belongs to every age, lends indescribable 
naturalness and reality to the whole story” (Verity). 

All over—all of you. 

Swear our resolution—take an oath to remain true to our 
resolve. 

No, not an oath—no,—no oath is needed. 

Face of men—the shame which one would feel from the re- 
proachful looks of the world, if one turned a traitor. to our whole 
cause. 

Sufferance—suffering; pain. 

The time’s abuse—the evils of the present age. 

If these be motives weak—if these considerations are not suffi- 
ciently strong to keep us true to our cause. 

Break off betimes—dissolve the conspiracy as early as possible. 

And every man hence.....- bed—and let every one of us go home 
and sleep. ; 
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Let high-sighted tyranny range on—Ilet the proud tyrant Caesar 
tule in Rome, as despotically as he likes. : 

Drop by lottery—be put to death in his turn. 

If these—if these motives. : tet 
Bear fire enough—are of sufficient force to Inspire us and 
bind us. 

Kindle—rouse to courage, inspire. Steel with valour—strengthen 
with courage and determination, Melting spirits of women—tender 
hearts even of women. , 

What need we—we do not Tequire. Spur—incitement. But our 
own cause—except our own love of liberty. 

Prick us to redress—encourage us in our attempts to right the 
wrongs of the people of Rome. 

Than secret Romans—than the fact that we are Romans pled- 
ged to secrecy. That have Spoke the word—who have taken the 
pledge to work for the liberty of Rome. 

Palter—equivocate ; use words with a double meaning so as to 
deceive others. “speak unsteadily or dubiously with the intention to 
deceive” — (Craik). 

Than honesty to honesty engaged—than the fact that honour- 
able men have given a pledge to honourable men. 

That this shall be...... it—that they shall work for the cause of 
liberty, or, failing in it, die in the attempt. 

Swear—i.e., make them take an oath. 

Priests—the reference is to Catholic priests who were suspec- 
ted of plotting Constantly against the Protestants. ‘Catholics’ and 


‘Protestents’ are the two branches of Christion religion. 
Cantelous—deceitful, 


Carrions—dead bodies. ; 

Suffering souls—patient, all-enduring people. 

Welcome wrongs—endure troubles so Silently, as-if they wel- 
comed them, 

Unto bad causes Swear such creatures as men doubt—make 
untrustworthy 


) men swear when they join in some unjust cause, 
Stain—blemish, Even 


F : virtue—pure, honesty. and goodness. 
"suppressive metal—dauntless Tesolution; irrepressible courage. 

10 think—by supposing, Performance—deeds. [5 guilty— 
would be considered guilty. Several bastardy—each one of such a 
Person would be considered not a true son of his father, but an illegi- 


Break—violate, Smallest 
That hath Passed from him 


Lines 147—200 


Particle—minutest part, 
—which he has made, 


Sound him—ascertain 


: his willingness to join i 
without letting him know it e © join the conspiracy 


Stand very Strong with us— 


Z : be a staunch sy orter of our 
party. Silver hairs—old age. Purchase us a good ointon=in for 
us'a good reputation; make men think well 


l C of us, 
Buy men’s voices—make the Public. Commend our deeds—to 
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support our acts. His judgment ruled our hands—that we were 
guided by his advice. 

Youths—youthfulness. Wildness—rashness. No whit—not 
at all. 

Be buried in his gravity—be concealed in his seriousness and 
reputation of wisdom. 

Name him not—do not mention him. Break with him—tell 
our plans to him. 

For he will never...... begin—for he will’not consent to join in 
any scheme begun by others. : 

Touched—i.e., put to death. Well urged—this is an important 
point for consideration. Meet—proper. Find of him—find him to 
be. Shrewd contriver—a cunning intriguer. Means—influence. 

Improve—make use of. Stretch so far—go to such an extent. 
Annoy us—cause us harm. Fall together—be killed together. 

Our course will seem too bloody—our actions will then appear 
too murderous. 

To cut the head off... .limbs—i.e. it would be an act of need- 
less cruelty, like cutting off a man’s head and afterwards cutting his 
limbs to pieces, 

Like wrath in death and envy afterwards—as though the men 
were murdered ina fit of anger and their limbs were then cut off 
out of vindictiveness. 

Antony is but a limb of Caesar—i.e. Antony is as powerless 
without Caesar, as one’s hand is when the body is dead. 

Sacrificers—i.e. men who kill some one for some noble cause. 
Butchers—men who commit murder for personal gain. 

Stand up against—oppose. The spirit of Caesar—i.e. his 
tyranny. 

Ae And in the spirit of men...... blood—and to put down tyranny 
it-is not necessary to murder Antony or anybody else. 

O, that we then could ..... Caesar—I wish we could put down 
Caesar’s tyranny without murdering even him. To come by—‘to 
obtain possession of’. ‘Dismember’—‘to cut down limb by limb’, 
‘member’—a ‘limb’. 

Caesar must bleed for it—i.c., it is not possible to put down 
Caesar’s tyranny without killing him. So he. is to be killed, but 
none else. . 

Wrathfully—with anger. 

Let’s carve him....gods—i.e. let us slay him as though he 
were a victim killed at a religious sacrifice. 

_. Not hew him... .hounds—not tear him to pieces as a hunted 
animal is by hunting dogs. i 

Subtle—prudent; shrewd. Stir up—instigate. To. an act of 
rage—to commit murder or other acts of violence. 

Seem to chide *em—make a pretence of rebuking them when 
they have done that act of violence. 

___ Our purpose—the murder of Caesar. Necessary @ 
vious—i.e. as something . essential for the good of Rome, 
something the result of malice. 
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Which so appearing to the common eyes—and if the public 

thinks that the murder of Caesar was done for the good of Rome. 
; Purgers—liberators; men who have freed Rome from a great 

evil. 
For he can do no more... .off—for when Caesar is dead he 
will become entirely Powerless, and will be able to dono more than 
the limbs of dead Caesar. 

Ingrafted love—deep-rooted love. 

Take thought—give way to sorrow. : 

And that were much he should—and even this Is perhaps too 
much to expect from him. Given to sports—fond of games. ; 

Wildness—dissipation ; mnerry-making. Much company—moving 
in undesirable society. No fear—no cause of fear. 

For he will live and laugh at this hereafter—i.e. in course of 
time Antony will forget all about the murder of Caesar and grow 
indifferent to it. 


Lines 201—245. 


Stricken—struck. 

To part—to disperse, 

Come forth—come out of his house. For he is...... late—for 
he has recently become superstitious, 

Quite Srom—quite Contrary to. Main opinion—strong 
Opinion. Fantasy—imagination; illusions. Ceremonies—teligious 
observances, 


These apparent Prodigies—these Strange phenomena that have 
been seen by all. 


Unaccustomed terror—extraordinary horror. 


Persuasion—adyvice. Augurers—men who foretell the future, 
Hold him Jrom—stop him from going to. 

Tf he be so resolved—if that is his intention, 
make him change his mind. 


That unicorns may be betray’d with trees—“A unicorn is a 


O’ersway him— 


with trees,” 
Bears with Slasses—tt is said bears can be easily cau ht by a 
mirror held up before their eyes, z : ” 


: The animal would gaze fixedly on 
the mirror, and so the hunter would easily catch it, ‘ 
Elephants with holes—the metho 


d of catching wild ele hants is 
by using tame elephants to take them to pits, lightly paved with 
&rass, tree branches, etc, 

Lions with toils—Lions can be Caught in stron nets d 
out for them. ~ ; ‘ mo 


Men with flatterers—the way to catch men is to deceive them 
by flattery. 
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Being then most flattered—by the remark which pleases him 
most. 

Work—employ my cunning. 

Give his humour the true bent—turn his inclination in the 
direction most suited to my purpose. 

Be there to fetch him—go to Caesar’s house to take him to 
the Capitol. 

By the eighth hour—by 8 o'clock. The uttermost—the latest. 

Doth bear Caesar hard—hates Caesar strongly. Rated— 
scolded. Speaking well of—praising. Thought of him—i.e. as a 
man likely to join the conspiracy. 

Go along by him—pass by his house on your way home. [ 
have given him reasons—I have done something for him for which 
he loves me. 

T'll fashion him—1 will induce him to join the conspiracy. 

Put on our purposes—betray our intentions. Bear it—behave. 
Untried spirits—freshness and enthusiasm. Formal constancy 
“dignified self-possession” —(Wright) ; “the appearance of perfect 
freedom from anxiety” (Craik). 

Tt is no matter—never mind. 

Honey-heavy dew of slumber—sweet refreshing sleep. 

Figures—imaginary shapes. Fantasies—visions. Which busy 
care....men—which haunt the minds of worried men. 


Lines 246-325. 


It is not for your health... _morning—the cold of the early 
morning is not suitable for you in your weak health. 

Not for yours neither—neither is it good for your health. 

Ungently—unkindly. Stole from—come out of. Yesternight— 
last night. Arose—stood up. Walked about—paced up and down 
the room. : 

Musing—lost in thought. Across—folded cross-wise upon your 
breast. 

With ungentle looks—in an unkind manner. Urged—pressed. 
Stratch’d your head—a sign of anxiety. Impatiently—angrily. 
Stamped with your foot—struck your foot upon the ground. It is 
a sign of anger. Wafture—movement. 

Strengthen that impatience—increase that anger. Which seemed 
too much enkindled—which was already great. Withal—at the same 
time. 

But an effect of humour—resulted from a passing mood ; was 
the whim of a moment and would soon pass away. Humour— 
whim ; mood. 

Hath his hour with every man—every man has such whims or 
moods. 

‘And could it work so much... _Brutus—if it were to produce 
as great a change in your outward appearance as it has produced 
in your nature, I would not be able to recognise you. 

Make me acquainted... _grief—let me know the secret of your 


trouble. 
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Embrace the means to come by it—take steps to recover your 
health, 
Why, so I do—certainly, I am trying to regain my health, 

Physical—conducive to health. Unbraced—opened. 

Suck up—inhale, Humours—unhealthy vapours. Dank—wet ; 
damp. Wholesome—healthy. 

Dare—trun the risk of exposure to. Vile contagion—impure 
air likely to cause disease, 

Tempt—defy ; expose yourself to, Rheumy—damp, Unpurged— 
impure. 
x Some sick offence within your mind—some Worry Or anxiety, 

Virtue—privilege. Of my place—of a wife. Charm—pray to 
you. By my once commended beauty—by my beauty which you 
once admired. That great vow—the vow taken at the time of 
marriage. 

Incorporate—joined together. Unfold—reveal. Your half— 
wife. Heavy—sad. Have had resort to you—came to you: Even 
Jrom darkness—even ona dark night. 

I should not need... . Brutus—had you told me your secret, it 
would not have been necessary for me to kneel, 

Within the bond of marriage—from the terms of the marriage 
Contract ; from the bond which unites us as husband and wife. 

Is it excepted... .you?—is there any exception in the terms 
of the marriage contract which require that the wife should know 
her husband’s secrets? Are there any such secrets as a wife must 
not know ? 

Am I yourself—am I a part of you or not? 

But, as it were, in sort of limitation—only in a limited sense.. 

Keep with you—live in your company. ’ 


Dwell I but in the suburbs. «. «pleasure ?—do I not en jOy your 


full love and confidence ? The ‘suburbs? were in those days the out- 
skirts of a city inhabited by people who did not enjoy full rights of 
citizenship. The suburbs of London were, in the time of Shakespeare, 
the resort of prostitutes and disreputable persons. 
it Oe no more —if my position be no better than this. Harlot 
—4 Prostitute. 
a ruddy drops that visit my sad heart—my life-blood. 


this were true—tf | were your true and honourable wife. 


Withal—at the same time. Took to wife — is wi 4 
reputed—of pagan 00K to wife —choose as his wife. 4 ell 


Cato’s daughter—Marcus Cato was born in B.C. 95. 


a man of rigid Principles. He Strongly op 
é 5 posed some of the measures 
Introduced by Caesar, Ompey and Cassius. In B.C. 46, he committed 
Suicide to escape being captured by Caesar, 
Ne ae ee sex—weak, like other women. 
eng So fathered and so husbanded—havin such a) 
Cato and such a husband as Brutus. : : alee 
Counsels—secrets, 


Made strong proof. ofmy Constancy—put my strength 
vii ivi toa 
test. Giving—by giving. Voluntary—self-inflicted. Beate Severe 
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O ye gods, render me worth....wife—I pray the gods may 
make me worthy enough to be a fit husband to you. . 

Go in—go inside the house. By and by thy bosom shall partake 
—J will shortly tell you. Engagements—undertakings. Construe 
—explain. All the characters of my sad brows—all the reasons which 


make me so sad. 


Lines 326-352. 
; How—how are you? Metellus had a handkerchief tied round 
his head, hence the question. 

Vouchsafe—accept. Feeble tongue—a sick man. 

: Chose out—chosen. What a time... .kerchief—you have fallen 
ill at a moment when your help is urgently needed. To wear a ker- 
chief—to fall sick. Would—would that : I wish that. 

If Brutus have in hand—if you require me to take part in. Ex- 
ploit worthy the name of honour—a brave deed fit to be done by an 
honourable person. 

Had you a healthful...... it-I would have told you of such a 
deed, if you had been in good health. 

Bow before—worship. 

Discard my sickness—throw off my illness. (Ligarius here pulls 
off his kerchief.) Soul of Rome—O thou noblest of Romans—refer- 
ring to Brutus. Derived from honourable loins—sprung from noble 
ancestors. 

Exorcist—one who drives out evil spirits from the bodies of 
men; but Shakespeare uses it here for one who calls up spirits. 
Conjured up—called with your magic spells. My mortified spirit— 
my spirit that was dead in me. 

Thou like an exorcist......spirit—just as a magician calls up the 
spirits of the dead and makes them do his bidding, in the same way 
you have infused life into my dead soul, now I am ready to under- 
take any bold and honourable task. Bid me run—tell me to do any 
thing, and I will do it. Strive with things impossible—attempt even 

the impossible. Yea, get the better of them—do them, successfully. 

What’s to do—what is to be done ? Make sick men whole— 
restore sick men to health. 

But are not some whole.....- sick 2—is it not our plan to make 
sick some one who is at present in good health ? 

That must we also—that is certainly our intention. New-fired 
—jnfused with fresh enthusiasm. But it sufficeth...... on—but it is 
enough for me to know that Brutus is my leader. 


ACT IL: Scene ii 


Lines 1-38. 

Nor heaven nor earth. . 
have been stormy to-night. 
: Do present sacrifice—o 
immediately. 


_.to-night—both the earth and the sky 


ffer an animal as a sacrifice to the gods 
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Their opinions of success—le me know what, in their opinion, 
the sacrifice foretells. Success—result. 

Stir—move. 

Shall forth—is determined to go out. The things that threat- 
ened me—dangers. Ne’er looked but on my back—had not the courage 
to look me in the face ; they disappear as soon as I turn my face to 
them. They are vanished—they at once disappear. 

I never stood on ceremonies—I never attached importance to 
signs or omens. 

Recounts—describes. The watch—the night watchmen. Whelp- 
ed—gave birth to a cub. Yawvned-—opened out. Yielded up their 
dead—threw out the dead bodies. Fiery—hot with rage. 

In ranks and squadrons—in groups, not singly. Right form of 
war—in regular military formation. Drizzled blood—caused a light 
shower of blood. Hurtled—clashed. Shriek and Squeal—scream 
and cry. % 

Beyond all use—extraordinary ; unnatural. 

What can be avoided...gods?—no one can prevent what the - 
gods propose. 

Predictions—omens. 

Are to the world ..Caesar—have no special evil meaning for 
me; they affect the whole country. 

Comets—a planet with a tail of light, appearing in the sky at 
long intervals and believed to be a sign of some approaching 
national disaster. Blaze forth—proclaim. 

Cowards die many times before their death—fearful persons 
constantly suffer the pain of death even in their life-time by their 
constant fear of death. 

The valiant never taste of death but once—brave people die only 
Once, because they never fear death. 

ae Seeing that—inasmuch as. A necessary end—the necessary end 
of life. 

Cowards die many a time...... when it will come—Caesar tells 
Calpurnia that he is not afraid of death. - He is not a coward. A 
coward, who fears death, dies not once but many times. The brave, 
on the other hand, die only once. What Caesar means to say is that 


of death only when they die. He further adds that 
ing that man Should be afraid of death. Death is a certainty, and 
all are sure to die at the appointed time, Therefore, it is no use to 
try to avoid it. He will, therefore, g0 to the Capitol. 
The line “cowards die many a time before their deaths”, has 
become a common everyday proverb, : 
Lines 39-110. 


They would not have...today—the do not wi 
go out of the home today. z te me yen pheuld 


: Plucking forth—while taking out. Entrails—intestines. Offer- 
img—an animal offered as sacrifice to the gods, 


it is very surpris-— 
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The gods do this in shame of cowardice—the gods have caused 
the beast’s heart to vanish in order to put cowards to shame. 

Caesar should be—I would be (a beast without a heart). A 
beast without a heart—a coward. 

Caesar shall not—I will certainly not stay at home. 

Caesar is more dangerous than he—Caesar is more dangerous 
than the greatest danger. 

We are two lions...day—Danger and myself are twin cubs born 
at one and the same time. 

Danger knows full well ..... and more terrible—In Act, II, Scene 
ii of the play Calpurnia prays to Caesar not to go out that day, as 
she has dreamed a horrible dream, and she is afraid of his safety. 
But Caesar tells her that he will go out. He boasts of his fearless 
nature. He personifies danger and says that he is far more dangerous 
than danger itself. He says that danger and he are two lions born 
on the same day, but he (Caesar) was born earlier, and so he is older 
and, therefore, more dangerous. The lines bring out the arrogant 
and boastful nature of. Caesar. 

Consumed in confidence—ruined because of over-confidence or 
an undue sense of security. 

Call it my fear that keeps...own—you may say that you are 
staying at home because I am afraid, and not you. 

Prevail in this—grant my request in this matter. For thy hum- 
our—just to satisfy your whim. 

All hail—a common greeting. 

Fatch—escort. In very happy time—just when you were needed. 
Bear my greeting—convey my compliments. 

Cannot is false—‘cannot” would be untrue, because there is 
no physical difficulty in my going. Dare not—have not the courage 
to go. Will not come—it is my will not to go, and so I do not go. 
There is no other reason. 

Have Lin conquest...far—surely I have not had a long career 
as a conqueror (so that now I should be afraid to tell the truth). 

Afeard—afraid. : 

Greybeards—old fools, the senators. Caesar has little respect 
for them. “ 

The cause is in my will—the reason Is that I do not want to go. 

For your private satisfaction—to satisfy you personally. Stays— 
detains ; compels me to stay at home. 

Spouts—pipes. Lusty—vigorous ; strong. Bathe—wash. 

Apply for—interpret as. Portents—evil omens. _Imminent— 
about to happen. All amiss—quite wrongly. A vision fair and 
fortunate—a dream foretelling good fortune. 

Spouting—emitting ; giving out. Signifies—means. Suck— 
derive. Reviving blood—new life. Press—crowd round you. For— 
begging for. Tinctures—a coat of arms or “armorial bearings”. 
Men who had established their position as well-to-do gentlemen were 
granted a coat of arms, a kind of badge or medal, to distinguish their 


family. : : 
Stains—distinctive colours for their coat of arms. Relics— 
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memorials. Cognizance—badges of honor, awarded in recognition 
of their services. : 
And this way...it—our interpretation of the dream is an 
excellent one. Expounded—explained. , 
Ihave, when you have heard...say—you will call it a good 
explanation indeed when you have heard what I am now going to 
ell you. 
ae ai know it now—and it is this. Concluded—decided. 
It were a mock—it would be a mockery or making fun of. 
Apt to be rendered—likely to be quoted or repeated. 
Break up—dissolve; adjourn. 
Whisper—suggest. ; : 
My dear, dear love to your proceeding—my great interest in 
your life and career. 
And reason to my love is liable—Wright explains as follows :- 
“My reason is subject to and under the control of my love, and I 
have spoken more freely than was becoming”:—and Craik as 
follows :—‘‘And if I have acted wrongly in telling you, my excuse 
is, that my reason where you are concerned is subject to and over- 
borne by my affection.” 


Lines 111-135. 


Publius—a nephew (sister’s son) of Mark Antony. 

Are you stirred—have you come out of your house ? - 

Caesar was ne’er so much,...lean—you perhaps think that 
Jam your enemy, but your real enemy is not myself, but that fever 
which has reduced you so much. : 

Pains—trouble. Courtesy—kindness. 

Revels long o” nights—indulges in pleasures up to alate hour 
in the night. 
here. 


: Bid them prepare within—tell m 
follow me to the Capitol. 
Call on me—come and see me. 
And so near will I be.. 
to you, to stab you but not to talk to you. 
Fi aeieeey at once, 
nat every like is not the Same—things are not what they 
seem. The remark refers to : “di i Ue 
so Gallet aa to Caesar’s words “like friends.” These 


\ f are not really his friends, 
Yearns—grieves. The heart of Brutus, . 


sad to think that the so-called friends of your 
in reality. 


y attendants to get ready to 


-.upon—my heart is 

S are not your friends 
ACT II: Scene iii 

Have an eye to—carefully watch. Mark well—watch care- 


Wronged—offended. 
man have the same motive. 
Bent against—hostile to. 


fully. 


There is but one mind... .men—all these 
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Look about you—take care. Security gives way to conspiracy— 
over-confidence leads one to fall a victim to conspirators. Suitor— 
petitioner. 

My heart laments....emulation—I am sincerely grieved that 
even a good man like you cannot escape the enmity of envious men. 

The fates with traitors do contrive—your fate itself seems to be 
assisting these treacherous people to kill you. 


ACT IL: Scene iy 


Lines 1-23. 


Stay not to answer me—do not wait to reply to my question. 
Get thee gone—go off quickly. 

My errand—my business; the purpose for which I am being 
sent. 

I would have had....again—I wish you to go there and re- 
turn as quickly as you can. 

Constancy-—firmness. Be strong upon my side—help me. 

Set a huge mountain. ...tongue—place a huge barrier as high 
as a mountain between my heart and tongue so that my tongue may 
not express the cause of my agitation. 

Mind—firmness.of mind. Might—strength; power of endu- 
rance. 

How hard it is...... counsel—it is extremely difficult for a 
woman to keep a Secret. 

He went sickly forth—he was sick when he left the house. 
Take good note—observe carefully. 

Bustling rumour—a murmuring sound. Fray—a fight. The 
wind brings. ....Capitol—the noise comes from the direction of the 
Capitol. 

Sooth—in sooth; truly. 


Lines 24-52. 

Which way hast thou been ?—where are you coming from ? 

Hast some suit to—has a petition to present to. : 

To be so good to Caesar—to be so mindful of his own interests. 
Beseech him to befriend himself—entreat him to take care of him- 
self. 
Know’st thou any harm’s....him ?—do you know of any 


danger that threatens him ? : - 
None that I know... .chance—I have heard of nothing definite, 
but I am afraid of the possibility of some danger. — 
Throng—crowd. At the heels—behind him.  Proctors— 
magistrates. Crowd—stand close round him. Get me—go. Void— 
Open. ; . 
Speed thee—May God grant you success in your scheme. 
Brutus hath a suit...... grant—This is to deceive Lucius. Portia 
thinks that the boy has heard her speaking of Brutus’ intentions, 
and fearing lest he should guess the secret, she speaks as though the 
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‘enterprise’ mentioned by her is some petition that Brutus has to 
make to Caesar. Enterprise—some dangerous undertaking. 

Commend me to my lord—convey my good wishes to my 
husband. 


ACT MW: Scene i 


Lines 1-30. 


The Ides of March are come—Caesar is making a mocking 
reference to the warning of the soothsayer in Act I, Scene ii. 

But not gone—but not yet past. 

Schedule—a piece of paper on which some words are written. 

O’er-read—tead it through. At your best leisure—as soon as 
you have the time todo so. Touches Caesar nearer—concerns you 
closely. 
Touches us ourself—concerns me personally. Served—atten- 
ded to. : 

Give place—stand aside. 

Thrive—succeed. 

Our purpose is discovered—our intention has become known. 

Makes to—advances towards. ; 

Casca, be sudden—Casca, who was to strike the blow first, is 
now asked to be quick. 
= Prevention—we would be prevented from doing what we intend 

0 do, 
If this be known—if the plot has become known. 
Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back—i.e., either I shall 


slay Caesar or slay myself, so that one of us shall not return alive 
from the Capitol. 


Constant—firm ; unmoved. 

Popilius Lena speaks not.. ..change—Popilius has not told 
Caesar of our purpose, for there is no change in the appearance of 
Caesar. He shows no anger or fear. Doth not change—does not 
change colour—looks neither pale with fear nor red with anger—as 
he would have done if the Conspiracy was known by him. 

His time—the time when he is to take Antony away. 


Lines 31-85. 


Presently—immediately. Prefer his sui i iti 
f 5 S SUIL— 0 
Address’d—ready, Somes eee 

fears your hand—is to strike the blow. 

tat iS now amiss that Caesar redress 7—are 
, he. 2— there an 

wrongs or grievances that Caesar has to set right to-day. In otter 
words .wbat are the Brutions we have to hear to-day ? : 

uissant—powerful. Throws before th —kne 
down humbly before you. aceite, 2: Heart —knéele 


Prevent—I stop you from kneelj i 
‘ ing before m = 
_ ble fashion. : ee Ss 
Couchings—bending on the knees. Lowly courtesies—humble 
bows. Fire the blood of—influence ; move the heart of. 
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Turn—change. Pre-ordinance and first decree—matters upon 
which orders have already been passed. Jnto the law of children— 
something childish and worthless. 

\ Fond to think—so foolish as to suppose. Bears such rebel 
blood—is so changeable. That will be—that he will be. Thaw’d 
from the true quality—changed from his real nature. With that which 
melteth fools—by that (sweet words or flattery) which softens the 
hearts of fools. 

Low crooked court’sies—humble bows and bending of the 
knees, in humility and prayer. 

Base—ignoble ; servile. Spaniel-fawning—mean flattery, as if 
one were a dog following his master. 

By decree—by a legal sentence. 

Spurn—kick. Cur—dog. é 

Know, Caesar doth not wrong... .satisfied—Caesar says, “My 
orders are based on right decisions and I will not modify them except 
for sufficient reasons.” 

Is there no voice....own—is there no one who is in greater 
favour with Caesar than myself? 

To sound more sweetly....ear—i.e., who will recommend my 
case to Caesar ? 

Repealing—i.é., recall. 

Freedom of repeal—right to return to his country from banish- 
ment. 

What, Brutus'|—Caesar is surprised to find even Brutus 
supporting Popilius. 

Fall—kneel down. 

Enfranchisement—freedom; here freedom to return to his 
country. 3 

Well moved—easily influenced. Were as you—were like you 
in character. 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me—“If I could 
make use of entreaties to induce others to grant favours to me, 
then I myself might be induced by the entreaties of others to grant 
favours to them, but I am not in the habit of begging favours from 
others, so I listen to no begging from others.”’ ad 

Constant—fixed in my purpose. As the northern star—like 
the Pole Star. - RE 

True-fixed and resting quality—the quality of remaining ever 
fixed and immoveable. 

Fellow—equal. Firmament—the sky. faut 

Painted with unnumber’d sparks—decorated with innumerable 
stars. a 
All fire—all bright and shining like fire. Shine—shed light. 

‘But there’s but one....place—but there is only one star among 
them all that remains fixed. ; i 

Furnish'd well with men—thickly populated with human beings. 


Apprehensive—having intelligence. : 
ea In the eee the whole race of mankind. Bur one—only 
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one. Unassailable—unmoved ; firm. Holds on his rank—continues 
to keep his place; stands firm. . 

Unshaked of motion—unaffected by influences that move 
others. That I am he—I am that constant person. 

But I am constant... .unshaked of motion—Caesar boasts that 
he is as constant as in the pole star, He compares himself with the 
pole star which remains at one place and always points to the North, 
Caesar means that just as the pole. star does not change its position, 
similarly he will not change his decision. There are a large number 
of stars in the sky and all these stars have heat and light in them, 
but out of all these stars, there is only one star, the pole star, that 
holds its place and does not change its position. Similarly, in the 
world there are a large number of men, and of all men, according to 
Caesar, there is only one who holds on to his position, unaffected 
by anything whatsoever, and that person is Caesar himself. 

Let mea little... .this—I want to prove that I am constant in 
the matter of the banishment of Publius Cimber. 

That Iwas constant. ...banished—I ordered Cimber’s banish- 
ment after careful thought. 

And constant do remain. ...so—and J remain firm in my deci- 
sion that he should remain in banishment. 

Hence—go away! Wilt thou lift up Olympus—to try to move 
me is as impossible as to try to move Mt. Olympus, the great moun- 
tain supposed to be the abode of the gods. 

Bootless—without profit ; to no purpose. 


Lines 86-105. 


Speak hands for me—words are of no use; let us use force. 
___ &t tu Brute—you too Brutus ! Caesar is shocked to see Brutus, 

his best friend, joining the other conspirators in stabbing him. 

Then fall, Caesar!—in that case I must die, 

Tyranny is dead—the tyrant is dead. Proclaim, cry it about 
the streets—announce this to the people. 

The common pulpits—the public platforms. Cry out—proclaim. 
Enfranchisement—freedom. Affrighted—frightened ; panic-stricken. 


Ambition’s debt is paid—Caesar ha’ 
; S suffered dea t 
of his great personal ambition. th on accoun 


Confounded—bewildered. Mutiny—disorder. 


Me ee Close. Should chance—should happen to 


Talk not of standing—i.e., we mu i 
Good cheer—-be chest = Pee ee stints, Bt NMS, 


Rushing on us—attackin 
Some mischief—cause harm to an old man like 
J ; you. 
Abide this deed—be held responsible for this murder. ‘ But we 
the doers—except we ourselves who have done it. : 
Lines 106-136. 


Amazed—in wonder. As it wer 
the day of judgement, had come. 


§ us in Jarge numbers. Do your age 


e doomsday—as if the last day, 
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Fates, we will know your pleasures—i.e. we shall like to know 
the fate that is in store for us—whether we shall live or die. Tis but 
the time and drawing days out....upon—men want to know only 
two things—(1) as to when they will die, and (2) as to how they can 
prolong their life. 

Why, he that casts off. ...death—i.e., surely the sooner a man 
dies the sooner he escapes from the fear of death. 

Grant that, and—if we admit that this is so. Benefit—a_ bless- 
ing. Abridged—shortened. 

Stoop—bend down. Bathe—wash. Bathing the hands in the 
blood of a sacrificial victim was an old religious custom, by follow- 
ing which Brutus makes the murder of Caesar a religious affair, 
like the offering of a sacrifice to the gods. 

Besmear—trub some of the blood on (your weapons). 

Waving—brandishing. Red weapons—blood-stained swords. 

How many ages hence—in some future age. Shall this our 
lofty. ...over—the murder of Caesar shall be acted on the stages 
of countless theatres, in times to come. Jn states unborn... .un- 
known—in countries that have not yet come into being and in langu- 
ages not yet known. 

How many times... .sport—many a time shall the murder of 
Caesar be enacted on the stage. 

On Pompey’s base—at the foot of Pompey’s statue. Lies 
along—lies dead. 

No worthier than—as base as. So oft as that shall be—each 
time the murder of Caesar is enacted on the stage. 

The knot of us—our party. The men that gave....liberty— 
those who freed Rome froin the tyranny of Caesar. ‘ 

Shall we forth—shall we go forth. Ay, every man away—yes, 
Jet each of us go away. 

Grace his heels—follow him. 

Soft—wait a moment. 


Lines 137-162. 

Fall down—prostrate myself.  Valiant—brave. Vouchsafe— 
kindly promise. Resolved—informed; told. How Caesar hath 
deserved....death—the reasons for the murder of Caesar. 

Mark Antony shall not love....living—i.e. Antony - would a 
greater friend of Brutus than he was of dead Caesar. Follow the 
fortunes and affairs of —follow the cause of; become a follower of. 

Thorough—through. ; P ese 

Hazards—risks and dangers. This untrod state—the present 
uncertain state of affairs in Rome. The uncertain state of affairs in 
Rome after the murder of Caesar is compared to an unknown coun- 
try with no charts or maps to guide the traveller. ete 

With all true faith—loyally. 4 

If Brutus will vouchsafe...with all true faith.—As soon as Caesar 
is murdered, Antony goes out of the Capitol. However, a moment 
later he sends a messenger to convey his terms for peace and friend- 
ship to the conspirators. If Brutus will guarantee the personal 
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safety of Antony, he will come to meet them there. He would 
request them to explain to him their reasons for the murder of 
Caesar. If he is convinced that Caesar has been murdered for 
good reasons, that he really deserved to die, he will be reconciled to 

‘them. He is a practical man of the world, and as such he would 
not love the dead Caesar more than Brutus who is still living. He 
will become a true friend and follower of Brutus. He will follow 
him through all the dangers and difficulties that lie ahead. 

Antony is a shrewd politician and all this talk of friendship 
and reconciliation is intended to throw dust into the eyes of the 
conspirators. 

Inever thought him worse—I always believed him to be a wise 
and noble Roman. 

Depart untouch’d—go away from here unharmed. Fetch him 
presently—go and bring him here immediately. 

Have him well to friend—it would be good for us, if he be- 
comes our friend. 

Have Ia mind that fears him much—I suspect him, and am 
much afraid of him. 3 

My misgiving still......purpose—my suspicion always turns out 
~ to be true. ‘Srill’—‘always’, as is usual in Shakespeare. 


Lines 163—226. 


Spoils—shields and glories won in war. 

Shrunk to this little measure—come to nothing. : 

What you intend—what are your intentions. Be let blood—be 
put to death, Rank—diseased, ‘rotten and so fit to die. If I my- 
self—if I myself am to be the next victim. ; 

Caesar’s death’s hour—the hour of Caesar’s death. Jnstru- 
Ebi Os half pee atti ball so noble. Made rich— 

led. ith the most noble... .world—wit 
poplcst man that ever lived. a te 

ear me hard—hate me. Pur led—blood-stai 
and smoke—are coloured with fresh Blood. Hage PP. reek 
FP Fulfil your pleasure—carry out your wishes. Live—even if I 
Apt—teady. Mean—means B: i 
: y Caesar—by the side of 
Cassar: By you cut off—put to death by you. The choice and 
a er Spirits of this age—the best, the noblest men of the present 

Live a thousand years... .m 

assured that no harm will be d. aie 


Capitol. Seeing the body of Caesar, he is overwh 


J himself luck , if he,t 
Pe killed by Brutus and Cassius, the most Lona of 
e age. : 
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ours not your death of us—do not pray to us to put you to 
eath. ‘ 

Our hands—our blood-stained hands. This our present act— 
the murder of Caesar. 

We do—we do appear bloody and cruel. See you but our 
hands—you see only our outward act, not our motives which were 
noble and patriotic. 

The bleeding business they have done—the murder that our 
hands have committed. They are pitiful—our hearts are full of 
sorrow and pity. 

Pity to the general wrong of Rome—out sympathy: for the 
wrongs suffered by Rome. As fire drives out fire....pity—just as a 
larger fire swallows up a smaller fire, in the same way our sympathy 
for Caesar is lost in our wider sympathy for the people of Rome. 
Hath done this deed on Caesar—has led us to murder Caesar. 

For your part—so far as you are concerned. Our swords have 
leaden points—our swords have a blunt edge, i.e., are harmless. 

Our arms no strength of malice—our arms lack that strength 
which is derived from enmity or hatred, and so they cannot harm 
you. 

Of brother’s temper—are full of feelings, of friendship. Good 
thoughts—friendly intentions. 

Voice—vote. Your voice shall be... .man’s—we promise that 
you shall have as much say as any other person. Disposing of new 
dignities—distribution of state patronage; making of appointments. 

Appeased—satisfied. ° Multitude—the common people. Beside 
themselves with fear—mad with fear. 

Deliver you—tell you. Why I, that did love...... proceeded— 
why J, who was a friend of Caesar, joined in killing him. 

Render—give, Antony wants to shake hands with each one of 
the conspirators. 

Though last, not least in love—‘“though I shake hands with you 
last of all, yet for that reason you are not the less important or 
less loved.” : 

Credit—reputation. Stands on such slippery ground—is fallen 
so low. Conceit me—think of me. 

Thy spirit—your soul. Grieve thee dearer than thy death— 
cause you more pain than that you have suffered in dying. ‘Dearer’ 
—more acute. Making his peace—coming to terms with; making 
friendship with. Corse—corpse, dead body. : 

Weeping as fast.. ..blood—shedding tears as quickly as thy 
wounds are shedding blood. 

Become me better—are more fitting for me. Close in terms of 
friendship—enter into friendship with. 

Here wast thou bay’d—at this spot you were surrounded and 
attacked as an animal is by hunters. 

Hart—a deer. Hunters—murderers. ; 

Sign’d in thy spoil—marked with thy blood as though it were 
the blood of a hunted animal. ‘Spoil’ is a technical term used for 
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the capture of the prey and the dividing of it among those that had 
taken part in the hunt. 

Crimsoned in thy lethe—the word ‘lethe’ has “aroused much 
controversy. ‘This word,” says Wright, “has hitherto received no 
satisfactory explanation.” The usual meaning of ‘lethe’ is ‘forgetful. 
ness’ a meaning derived from Lethe, a river in the under-world, from 
which the spirits of the dead were supposed to drink to forget their 
earthly life, But ‘lethe’ also, in places, means ‘death’, Hence several 
editors explain this phrase as meaning ‘stained with thy blood’, and 
this explanation seems to be most suitable. 3 

Thou wast the forest to this hart—the comparison of Caesar to 


a hart is continued. The world was the forest in which this hart 
(Caesar) dwelt. 


This—Caesar. The he, 
Strucken—shot at, killed. 


Lines 227-274. 


Fhen—if so. Ina friend—if a friend says this. 
—it is but moderate praise. 

Compact—agreement : 
to enter into with us, 

Will you be—are you willing to be. 
number of—in the number Of ; in the list of. 

On—pass on. Not depend on you— 
friend and not depend on you according] 

Therefore—so that I may be re 
Sway’d from the point—carried away from my purpose, 


Upon this hope—on the Strength of this hope. Wherein—in 
what respect. Or else were this—if we 


do not give you satisfactory 

reasons for the murder of Caesar then this would be. Savage spectacle 
—a cruel murder, 

Full of good regard—full o 

Should be Satisfied—would 


art of thee—the centre of the world. 


It is cold modesty 
Modesty—moderation, 


Mean you to have with us—do you intend 
Pricked—marked. In 


do not ‘consider you asa 
y. 
garded as a friend by you. 


@ Speech. Know you how much 
ij Hs ag have no idea to what extent the mob may be excited 
By your Pardon—excuse me. Will into—wil| go into 
Show—ex plain. Protest—declare. By leave—by our permission. 
ite sling > agree. True—due. Lawful—as required by 
tt Shall advantage...... Wwrong—we shall gain rather than lose by 
permitting Antony to speak. 


Fall—befall ; happen. 
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Blame us—accuse us. Devise—think of. Have any hand—take 
any part in. 


Lines 275-296. . 


Thou bleeding piece of earth—Caesar’s blood-covered body. 
Butchers—murderers. Ruins—i.e., remains, 

In the tide of times--in the course of time. Woe to—cursed be. 
Shed this costly blood—put an end to Caesar’s valuable life. 

Over thy wounds —standing over thy wounded body. Prophesy 
—foretell. 

Which like dumb mouths..........+. tongue—thy gaping, bleeding 
wounds make a powerful appeal to me to make this prophecy. 

Light upon the limbs of men—fall upon the people. Domestic 
fury—civil war. Fierce civil strife—a bloody civil war. Cumber— 
encumber ; weigh down. 

Blood and destruction—murder and ruin. So in use—so common. 
Dreadful objects—horrid sights. So familiar—so very common. 

Shall but smile—i.e. shall not be afraid at all. 

Quartered—cut to pieces. With the hands of war—in battle. 

Choked—smothered. With custom of fell deeds—owing to the 
frequency with which cruel deeds shall he done. 

Ranging—wandering freely; like a wild beast in search of 
prey. Afe—the goddess of vengeance in Greek mythology. Hot— 
In anger and haste. 

In these confines—within the limits of Rome. With a monarch’s 
voice—in a tone of authority. Cry “Havoc !”—order a general 
massacre. 

Let slip—let loose. The-dogs of war—the evils that follow a 
war, viz., famine, desease, fire, etc. 

That—with the result that. Foul deed—crime. Smell—stink ; 
give out foul smell. Carrion men—dead bodies. Groaning for 
burial—pitifully asking to be buried. 

And Caesar’s spirit, ranging...... groaning for burial.—Antony 
persuades Brutus to permit him to speak in the market place over 
the dead body of Caesar. Brutus agrees to this, and the conspirators 
go away leaving Caesar’s body with Antony. 

Left alone, Antony makes this famous prophecy. He says 
that Caesar’s spirit will not rest in peace in the grave. Tt will move 
restlessly about thirsty for revenge. Ate, the goddess of revenge in 
Greek mythology, will come out of Hell to help Caesar’s spirit in 

avenging itself over its enemies. The result will be death and destruc- 
tion, confusion and havoc in Rome. There will be civil war in Rome. 
Famine, disease and war will take a heavy toll of human life. People 
will die in such large numbers that their bodies will remain unburied 
above the earth. 

Ate was the goddess of mischief in Greek mythology ; later on 
she came to be regarded as the goddess who punished, rather than: 
caused, foolish actions. So she is also the goddess of revenge. 
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“Lines 296-321. 


Write for him—write to him. By word of mouth—orally. Big— 
filled with sorrow. . Passion—sorrow. Catching—infectious. Beads 
of Sorrow—tears. ; 

Lies—is camping. Leagues—A league is made up of three 
tniles, 

Post back—return quickly. Chanced—happened. 

Mourning—for the death of Caesar. Hie—hasten. 

Shalt not back—must not go back. 

Try—ascertain, judge. Oration—speech. How the people 
take...men—what the common people think of the murder of Caesar. 
Discourse—report. 


Lend me your hand—help me to carry out the dead body of 
Caesar. 


ACT IIL: Scene ii 
Lines 1-61. 


We will be satisfied—we want to know the reasons which led 
to the murder of Caesar 


Give me audience—listen to me. Part the numbers—divide the 
crowd. Rendered—given. 


And compare—and then we may compare. Severally—separ- 
ately. 

Is ascended—has mounted the platform. 

Lovers—friends. For my cause—for the sake of the principles I 
love, the principles of liberty and freedom. For mine honour—for 
the sake of my personal character as an honourable man. 

Have respect to—pay due regard to. Censure me—judge me: 
form an opinion of me. 

Awake your senses—use your reason. 

Demand—ask. 

Had you rather... freemen?—would you prefer that Caesar 
were alive and that you were all his Slaves to seeing Caesar dead and 
enjoying full liberty yourselves ? ‘ 

Base—mean. Would be—wishes to be. Bond man—slave. 

Rude—uncivilised. Vile—wicked ; mean. 

Ihave done no more... Brutus—the punishment inflicted on 
Caesar 1s Just what any other man, including myself, would receive 
if he were guilty of ambition as Caesar was. 

Question—the statement of reasons. 
Extenuated—minimised. 


Wherein he was worthy—of which he was worthy. ences— 
faults. Enforced—exaggerated. Dean ees 

Had no hand—did not Participate. Benefit of his dying—bene- 
fits resulting from his death. A Place in the commonwealth—a share 
in the government which will now be established in Rome. As 
which of you shall not ?—and each one of you will also get, 

With this I depart—with these words I take my leave. Loyer— 
friend. 


Enrolled—recorded, 
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Bring him with triumph—carry him in a procession, 

Let him be Caesar—note how the mob has failed to understand 
Brutus. He has just told them that Caesar was killed because he 
had grown ambitious and wanted to be the king, and yet he is offer- 
ed the crown. The mob is not influenced by principles ; it is influenc- 
ed by personalities. Once it adored Pompey, then Caesar, now 
Brutus, now Antony, and in adoring its latest hero it despises all 
the earlier. ones, 

With shouts and clamours—with loud cheers. 

Grace to Caesar’s corpse—honour to Caesar’s body. Grace 
his speech—attentively listen to Antony’s speech, Tending to Caesar’s 
glories—praising Caesar’s qualities. 

Not a man depart—let no one leave the place. Have spoken— 
has finished his speech. 


Lines 62-110. 


Go up into the public chair—ascend the pulpit. 

Beholding—indebted. 

Speak no harm—say nothing against. Blest—happy; best. 

Lend me your ears—listen to me. To bury Caesar—to perform 
Caesar’s funeral rites. : 

Lives after them—is remembered after their death. Interred 
with their bones—i.e., forgotten soon after their death. 

So let it be with Caesar—similarly, let Caesar’s virtues be for- 
gotten and let his faults alone be remembered. 

If it were so—if this were a fact. Grievous fault—serious 
offence. Grievously hath Caesar answer’d it—Caesar has suffered 
for it with death. 

Under leave of—with the permission of. And the rest—and 
his companions. Come I to speak—I have come to make a speech. 
Captives—prisoners of war from foreign countries. 

Ransom—money paid for the release of prisoners of war. 
General coffers—the public treasury. Fill—i.e. enrich. 

This—paying the money into the public treasury, instead of 


_ keeping it to himself, 


Cried—wept. 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff—an ambitious man 
is not so tender-bearted as to feel pained at the misery of others. 

And: Brutus is an honourable man—Brutus is honourable, and 
therefore, Antony suggests, he dare not challenge what he has said. 
Note the frequency with which Antony repeats this ironical remark 
(honourable man) to make the crowd feel convinced that Brutus 
was not an honourable man, but a liar and a traitor. 

Disprove—refute ; say that it is false. What I do know—the 
facts of which I have personal knowledge. Not without cause— 
there must have been some reason why you loved him. 

What cause... .hint-—why then do you not mourn for him? 
What prevents you from weeping for him? , 

Judgenient—reason. Thou art fled to brutish beasts—reason 
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has now become a characteristic of the Jower animals, and men have 
lost it. 

Bear with me—have patience with me. 3 

My heart is in the coffin... .me—i.e., my heart is full of 
sorrow for Caesar’s death, and J am unable to continue my speech 
for sometime. 


Lines 111-175. 


Methinks—J think. | Savings—what he has said. Consider 
rightly of this maiter—think over the subject logically. Has had 
great wrong—great injustice has been done to him. é 


A worse come in his place—a more crue] tyrant will succeed’ 


Caesar. 


If it be found so—if this turns out to be the fact. Some will 
dear abide it--the murderers of Caesar will suffer bitterly for it. But 
yesterday—only yesterday. The word of Caesar might... .world— 
i.e., Caesar was all-powerful in the Roman world. None so poor to 
do him reverence—even the meanest do not respect him now. 

Disposed—inclined. Stir—excite ; instigate. 

Mutiny and rage—revolt. Wrong the dead—do an injustice to 
Caesar. 

Parchment—writing paper made from sheepskin. With the 
seal of Caesar—bearing the seal and signature of the dead Caesar. 

Closet—private chamber. Testament—will. 


Napkins—handkerchiefs. Sacred blood-—he suggests that they 
should honour Caesar as a martyr. For memory—as a relic. Rich 
legacy—a precious inheritance. Jsswe—children. Meet—proper. 

Wood-stones—insensible objects. Being men—seeing that you 
are human beings having emotions of love and rage. Jnflaime you— 
make you angry. Make you mad—drive you to do mad deeds. 


You are his heirs—that he has left his property to you. O what — 


would come of it—the result of it might be serious trouble. O’ershot 
myself—gone further than I intended; exceeded proper limits. To 
tell you—in telling you. 

Make a ring about—stand in a circle round. Stand from— 
stand away from ; at some distance from. Hearse—‘‘coffin’’. Room— 
make room. Bear back—move back a few steps. 


Lines 176-237. 


Jf you have tears—if you are i 
ante obe ; ue capable of shedding tears. 
he Nervii—“The reference is to one of Caesar’s most decisi 

battles fought on the Sambre in B.C.57. The Nervien the 
strongest tribe of the Belgae dwelling in north-western Gaul. The 
Roman army suffered terribly, but escaped defeat mainly by virtue 
of the personal courage of Caesar.” 

In this place—in this part of his dress. Rent—hole, cut. 
Envious—spiteful ; Vindictive. : 
: Well-belaCad-KasimittResdaan ifisttud. Diafize@agsstangdttucked his 





} 
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cursed steel away—drew off his accursed sword. Followed it— 
flowed, as the dagger was drawn out. 

By rushing out of doors—as though coming hastily out of the 
house. To be resolved—to know for certain; to make sure. [/— 
whether it was. Unkindly knocked—cruelly stabbed. 

Angel—Craik is right in saying that it means “this best beloved 
friend”’; ‘this darling”. 

“This was the most unkindest cut of all—the wound caused by 
Brutus was the one that pained Caesar most of all. 

Ingratitude—the shock caused by a sense of Brutus’ ingratitude. 
Traitors’ ‘arms—the murderous attack of the conspirators. Quite 
vanquish'd him—completely overpowered him. Burst his mighty 
heart—his great heart was broken. 

Muffling up—hiding. Even at the base of—just at the foot of. 

What a fall was there—Caesar’s fall was a great fall, for in his 
fall was involved the fall of the entire Roman world. 

Bloody treason—bloody traitors. Flourished over us—became - 
all powerful in the state. : 

Dint—force. Gracious drops—noble tears. 

Vesture—garment. Marr’d—wounded. Piteous spectacle—sad 
sight. 

_ We will be revenged—we are determined to take revenge for the 
murder of Caesar. 
About—go about ; let us scatter ourselves. 
Let not a traitor liye—murder all the conspirators. Flood of 
miutiny—outburst of rebellion. Private griefs—personal grievances. 
With reasons answer you—satisfy you by giving strong and 
sufficient reasons. Steal away your hearts—win you over by work- 
ing on your feelings. 
Public leave—open permission. 
Wit—intellect. Words—command over language. Worth— 
ability. : 

“Utterance—loudness of voice. Power of speech—the power 
of making a speech which can touch the heart of others. Stir men’s 
blood—influence the feelings of an audience. Speak right on—say 
whatever comes to my mind, without any skill or thought. 

T tell you that...know—I only state facts that are well-known. 

Sweei—dear. Dumb mouths—The wounds are called ‘dumb 
mouths” because they make speechless appeals for pity. Bid them 
speak for me—let the wounds of Caesar make that appeal to your 
heart which I am unable to do. : 

Were I Brutus. . Antony—if I were an accomplished orator like 
Brutus. There were an Antony...spirits—then I could have excited 
your feelings. 

Put a tongue in every wound—cause every wound of Caesar to 
move your hearts. Move—excite. 


Lines 238-267. 


You go to do...what—you are proceeding to do things the 
consequences of which you cannot foresee. : 
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Wherein hath Caesar...loves ?—what services has Caesar done 
to you that you seek to take revenge upon his murderers ? 

Several—individual. Drachmas—a Greek coin equivalent to 

. about nine pence. Walks—tree covered paths ina garden. Arbours— 
shady bowers. Orchards—fruit gardens. 

Common pleasures—pleasure grounds for public use. 

Here was a Caesar—this was a noble Caesar indeed. When 
comes such another ?—it will be a long time before there is born 
another ruler so kind and noble as Caesar. 

The holy place—the sacred burial place. ; 

Brands—burning logs of wood. Fire—set fire to. Pluck 
down—pull down. Forms—buildings. 


Lies 268-279. 


Let it work—let the mob do what mischief they like. Mis- 
chief, thou art afoot—the work of destruction has begun. Take 
thou what course thou wilt—let the mob do what it likes. 

’ Upon a wish—just at the moment I wanted him. 

Fortune is merry, and in this mood... .anything—good luck 
seems to be with us just now, and we are likely to have our wishes 
fulfilled in all matters. 

‘Are rid—have ridden out; have fled on horseback. * Like 
madmen—in desperate hurry. 

Belike—probably. Notice of—information of. 

ACT III : Scene iii 
: Things unluckily charge my fantasy—strange visions haunt my 
imagination, foreboding misfortune. 

Will—desire. Wander forth of doors—go out of my house. 

Leads me forth—draws me out of the house. 

Directly—in a straightforward manner. 

Wisely Isay [ama bachelor—I have been wise enough to 
remain unmarried. 


You “Il bear me a bang for that—you will receive a blow from 
me for saying so. 


; Proceed—go on with your answers. That matter—that ques- 
tion. -For—as-for. , 


_ He’sa conspirator—the citizens mistook Cinna, the poet, for 
Cinna, the conspirator. 


Pluck but his name....heart—give him such a sound beatin 
that his name may be beaten out of hig : 
Turn him going—let him go. 


Brands, ho! fire-brands—burning wood to set fire to the 
houses of the various conspirators. 
ACT IV : Scene i 
Lines 1-30. 


These many—as many men as have been named. Shall die— 
we have condemzed them to death. Prick’d—marked. Consent 
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you—do you agree. Prick him down— i i i 
are re led own—put him down in the list of 
He shall not live—I agree to his death. Look wi 
( : th a spot I 
damn him—Sce, I am making a mark against hi Bee ain . 
aes ene iy gainst his name and condem: 
How to cut off... .legacies—how we can reduce our expendi- 


ture by not paying in full some of the legacies left by Caesar to the . 


people of Rome. 

Unmeritable—undeserving. Meet—fit. To be sent on err- 
ands—to be used as a servant. 

The three-fold world divided—the Roman empire divided 
among three rulers. He should stand—that he should be. One of 
the three—one of the Triumvirs or three rulers of Rome. 

So you thought him—you did consider him fit to be one of the 
three rulers. Took his voice—consulted him. Prick’d to die—con- 
demned to death. ‘ 

‘ In—in drawing up. Black sentence—list of those who are to 

be killed. 

Proscription—‘Proscription’ was the official list of those who 
were condemned to death. After the publication of the list any one 
could take the life of a proscribed person and receive his confiscated 

- property as his reward. : 

Thave seen more days—1 am older than you. Lay—bestow. 
To ease ourselves....loads—to escape the criticism arising out of 
unpopular actions. 

He shall but bear... .gold—he will suffer all the disadvantages 
of his position without enjoying any of the advantages, just as an ass 
may carry gold, but he does not get any part of. it. 

To groan and sweat... _business—to do all the hard work that 
may be necessary. 

} Either led or driven... -way—he will only act under our direc- 
tions, do whatever we tell him to do and in the way we tell him to 
do it. ’ 
And having brought... _will—and when he has served our 
purpose. Then take we down... .off—we shall take away all his 
honours and turn him out. hy SE 

Like to the empty ass... -commons—and_ after that he will 
become again an ordinary individual having no powers, and making 
both ends meet with difficulty. 

The simile comparing Lepidus to an ass is to be noted. The 
various points of comparison are: (1) bearing the responsibility 
without the authority, (2) doing the hardest part of the work, (3) 
-acting always under the orders of others, (4) being turned out as soon 
as the purpose for which he was engaged is served, and (5) mixing 
with common people after he has been turned out. 


Lines 31—54. 


Tried—experienced. ? AE 
So ig my horse—my horse 1s 2 brave ‘animal and has had 
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experience of war, but that does not mean that he deserves a share 
in the government. : 

Appoint hin—provide for him. Store of provender—plenty of 
food. : 
To wind—to turn. Run directly on—run straight on. Corporal 
motion—bodily movement. Govern’d by my spirit—but he is directed 
by my mind. 

In some taste—to some extent. Js Lepidus but so—Lepidus 
is only like my horse and nothing more. 

Must be taught and... .forth—he must be directed ; he has no 
capacity for independent action. 


Barren-spirited—dull-headed ; unimaginative. Feeds on—is 
satisfied with. 


Objects, orts and imitations —“Objects” simply mean things in 
general or things that catch the eye. ‘“‘Orts’” mean decorations or 
designs. ‘Jmitations” mean mere copies, not originals. The sense 
is that Lepidus is a dull-headed person who is easily satisfied with 
worthless objects for which nobody cares. 


Out of use and staled by other men—when they are discarded 
by other people as no longer in fashion. Begin his fashion—are 
adopted by him for the first time and are considered fashionable. 

Do not talk of him....property—do not regard him as any- 
thing more than a mere tool to assist us in our work. Property—a 
tool or instrument. 

Listen great things—listen to me, for I have to tell you of 
important matters. Levying powers—raising troops.  Straight—at 
once. Make head—prepare for war. 

Alliance—allies. _Combined—gathered together. Our best 
friends made—let our most faithful friends be chosen. Means— 
resources. Stretch’d—used to their utmost extent. : 

Presently—immediately, Go sit in council—hold consultations. 

How—in what way. Covert—secret. Best disclosed—most 
safely told to the people. 


Open perils—obvious dangers. Surest_ answered—met most 
successfully, 


At the stake—in a dangerous situation. 


ened. Some that smile—some men who seem to be friends. Have 


in their hearts... .mischiefs—are our enemies in reality. 


Bay’d about—threat- 


ACT IV : Scene ii 
Lines 1-34. 


Sardis—the ancient capital of Lydia, a country in Asia Mino 
Stand ho !—“halt!” Word—the password. M4 = 
At hand—near. 


To do you salutation from his master—to greet you on ‘behalf 
of my master, Cassius. = 


He greets me well—I welcome his greeting. 


In his own change... .officers—either because his own attitude 
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towards me has changed or because he has been badly advised by 
his officers. 

Worthy cause—good reasons. To wish things done, undone— 
to repent of what I have done /.e. my joining the conspiracy. 

I shall be satisfied—t will ask him to explain matters to my 
satisfaction. P 

Such as he is—what he really is. Full of regard and honour— 
worthy of respect. 

He is not doubted—I do not doubt that Cassius is worthy of 
respect. A word—I just want to ask you one thing. 

How he received you—whether he received you cordially or 
not. 

Let me be resolved—tell me so that my doubts may be 
removed. ee 

Familiar instances—signs of friendship. Conference—talk 3 
conversation. Of old—in the past. : 

A hot friend cooling—an intimate friend gradually becoming 
indifferent. Ever note—you will always see. When love begins 
to sicken and decay—when a friend begins to lose his affec- 
tion for his friend. Jt useth-—i.e. he -adopts in his dealings. An 
enforced ceremony—formality ; his behaviour becomes formal. - 

There are no tricks....faith—i.e., a man who sincerely loves 
his friend does not use any outward formalities to show his friend- 
ship. i 
: Hollow—insincere. Horses hot at hand—horses of a fiery 
temper when they’are led by the bridle. 

Gallant show—show of bravery. Promise—raise hopes of. 
Mettle—high spirit. is 

When they should... .spur—if they happen to be spurred in 


the battlefield. ; F ; 
Fall their crests—hang down their heads. Deceitful jades— 


unreliable old horses. 
‘Sink in the trial—fail miserably when put to the test. 
Mean—intend. Quartered—to camp for the night. 
The greater part—the major part of the army. The 


eneral-—the main part of the cavalry. — 
z (Low march within—a Jow sound like that of an army march- 


ing at a distance is heard behind the scenes). 
Gently—slowly. 
Lines 35-57. 


Speak the word along--give the password. : 

Judge me, you gods !—i.e., let the gods be my witness. Wrong r 
mine enemies—am | unjust even to my enemies? A brother—a frien 
who is as to me as a brother. ats 2 

Sober form-outward show of self-control. Hides wen 
has secret anger hidden behind it. Be content—be calm; do not 


bec ited. 
SoG ios encvariec® Softly—gently. Ido know you well—I know. 


irri ature. 
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Before the eyes of—in the presence of. Wrangle—quarrel. 
Move away—stand a little apart. , 

Enlarge—discuss in detail. Give you audience—listen to you. 

Their charges—the troops under their command. 4 little from— 
at some distance. Done our conference—finished our talk. 

Scene iii 

In this—from the following fact. Noted—disgraced. Of the 
Sardians—from. the inhabitants of Sardis. 

Wherein—in which matter. Praying on his side—recommend- 
ing him to. you for favourable consideration. Because I know the 
man—because I have personal knowledge that the man is honest. 
Slighted off—disregarded ; ignored. 

You wronged yourself. .case—you yourself made a mistake in 
writing a letter of recommendation in favour of such a dishonest 
man. 

In such a time as this—at such a critical time as the present— 
the time of a civil war. Meet—proper. 

Nice—of no importance; small. Offence—wrong; mistake. 
Bear his comment—be criticised. 

Much condemned—accused by many people. To have an 
itching palm—with being in the habit of taking bribes. 

To sell and mart—to sell to one who pays the highest price. 
Your offices—the appointments that lie in your power to make. 

Undeservers—unworthy men; men who are not fit for those 
appointments. 

I an itching palm 2—you dare say that I take bribes ! 

You know that and are Brutus...last—if it had not been Brutus 
who said that I take bribe, I should have killed him immediately. 

The name of Cassius honours this corruption...head—if it had 
not. been Cassius who is suspected of bribery, I would have severely 
punished the offender. 

Chastisement—do you talk of punishing me? . . 

_ Remember March...... remember—remember the reasons for 
which Caesar was murdered. 


Did not great Julius...sake?—did we not murder Caesar for 
the sake of justice 2 
What villain touched...Justice—if any of the murderers of Caesar 
had any motives other than the doing of justice, then he is a villain. 
One of us—i.e., Cassius. 


Struck—stabbed ; ut to death. /, Jee 
Folius'Caesar p e The foremost man...world 


But for supp 
tyrant. . 
Contaminate our 
bribes. 
The mighty space of our large honours—the vast 
(large number of appointments, etc.) at our disposal. 
For so much trash...thus—for a handful of gold. 
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Bay not me—so do not bark at me like a dog. 

You forget yourself—you are behaving in a manner unworthy 
of yourself. Yo hedge me in—in barking at me in this way ; in 
treating me in such an insulting manner. : 

\ Older in practice—more experienced than you. Yo make con- 
ditions—to determine the conditions on which people should be 
appointed to offices. 

You are not Cassius—i.e. you are entirely changed. 

Urge me no more—do not provoke me any further. J shall 
a myself—I may lose my temper, do things not worthy of my- 
self. 

Have mind upon your health—take care lest I should do you an 
injury ; have regard to your safety. Tempt—irritate ; provoke. 

Slight—worthless. 

Is’t possible—that you dare insult me in this way. 

For Iwill speak—I will say what I have to say, despite all your 
anger. 
Give way and room to...choler—should I tolerate your mad 
anger? I will certainly not. 

Shall I be. .stares ?—i.e. 1am not afraid of your wrath any 
more than I would be of the frowns of a mad man. 

Endure all this—put up with this insult. 

All this ; ay, more—this insult is nothing ; you will have to put 
up with even more insults. 

Fret till your proud heart break—be angry, till the excess of 
your anger breaks your heart. 

Go show your slaves...tremble—i.e. you may perhaps be able to 
frighten your slaves by your anger, but you cannot frighten me. 

. Budge —move away ; yield. f 

Observe you—i.e., watch your moods so as to adjust my beha- 
viour to them. 

Crouch—bend low. 

Testy humour—itritable nature. 


Digest the venom of your spleen—you shall have to suffer the 


consequences of your wrath yourself. The spleen was formerly 
regarded as the seat of the emotions. — 

Though it do split you—though it may cause your death. From 
this day forth—henceforth. Use you for my mirth—make fun of you ; 
merely Jaugh when you get angry. 


Waspish—irritable. : 
Isi Pome 1o this?—have matters gone to this extent ? 


i i tter soldier. 
Let it appear so—by your actions that you are a be J 

Make cue vaunting true—act upto your boast of being an 
abler soldier than I. 


To learn of able 
Moved—provoked; move 


occasion to provoke you. 


Lines 71-103. 
For your life—out of fear for your life, 


s men—to take lessons from an abler soldier. 
d to anger. Tempted him—given him 
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Presume too:much upon—take too much advantage of. 

I may do that....for—I may do some violence to you, for 
which I may have afterwards to repent. 4 

You have done that... .for—you have already been guilty of a 
wrong for which you should repent. 

There is no terror in—I am not afraid of. 

Armed so Strong in honesty—my sense of mine own honesty 
makes me feel so strong. 

That they pass by me....not—that I mind your threats no 
more than a passing gust of wind. 

I did send to you for—I sent a man to you to request you for. 
Denied me—trefused to give me. Vile means—dishonest means. 


Thad rather coin my heart—I would prefer cutting out my own 
heart and minting it into acoin. Drop my blood for drachmas— 
spend drops of my blood as though they were coins. Wring—take 
by force. ; 


Hard—hardened by rough physical work. Vile trash—worth- 
less money. Jndirection—dishonest means. Legions—troops. 


Done like Cassius—i.e., rightly, in a manner worthy of you. 


Should I have....so ?—if you had sent to me for money, 
should I have refused to give it to you ? No, I certainly would not 
have done so. : j 

So covetous to lock—so greedy asto refuse to give. Rascal 
counters—worthless coins. With all your thunderbolts—with all your 
means of destruction. ; d 

He was but a fool......sack—the man that brought my reply 
to you, was a fool. He made a mistake in reporting it to you. 

Rived—broken. 

Bear—make allowance for; take a sympathetic view of. Infir- 
mities—weaknesses. 

Make mine greater...... are—exaggerates my weaknesses. 

_ Practise them on thee—employ them against you. Could never 
see—would overlook. 


__ A flatterer’s would not—it is only a flatterer who would not 
notice your faults. 


; As huge as high Olympus—i.e. as large in size as Mt, Olympus 
in Greece, supposed to be the abode of Gods. 


Lines 104-144. 


Alone on Cassius—on Cassius only. 
ee: Sick. : 
ated by one he loves—despised by his friend. Braved—chal- 

feneed ihreatened, Fr paerarebuked: Observed—noticed. 
et in a note-book—carefully taken note of, —re~ 
membered, Conn’d by rote—learnt by heart. ee 
; se cast into my re be brought as charges against me. 
5 veep my spirit from mine eyes—i.e. my heart i ith 
grief, and I feel as if I would die with nesain gee REeREE 
Dearer—of more value; more precious. 
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Plutus’ mine—the treasures of Plutus, the Greek god of 

wealth. 

as Take it forth—stab me with my dagger. When thou didst hate 
him WOFSt...+ Cassius—even when you hated Caesar most, you 
loved him more than you love me. 

Sheathe your dagger—put back your sword. 

Be angry when you will...... scope—whenever you are in anger, 
I will allow you to indulge in it freely. 

Do what you will—insult me in any way you like. Dishonour 
shall be humour—I will consider the insult as the result of your 
momentary whims, and not of any deliberate intention. 

You are yoked with a lamb—your spirit is most gentle. 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire—i.e. whose anger is 
but a momentary flash. 

Much enforced—struck hard, i.e., greatly provoked. 

Shows a hasty spark—like the flint gives out a sudden spark; 
shows only a moment’s anger. : 

Straight is cold again—becomes immediately after, the same 
cold stone, i.e. becomes cool again the very next moment. 

O Cassius, you are yoked...... is cold again—Brutus says to 
Cassius that he is gentle like a lamb, in general, but occasionally he 
gets irritated. However, this mood of anger is only short-lived. 
Brutus compares him to a flint stone. A piece of flint stone when 
rubbed against something hard, gives spark, but after the spark 
has been produced, the stone-is cold again as it had been before. 
Cassius is like such a stone because usually heis very calm and 
composed, but, occasionally, he is irritated and has sudden bursts of 
indignation. However, when this mood of passion has passed off, 
he is once again as calm as before. His indignation is short-lived 
like the spark produced by a flint stone. Yoke is used by.the pea- 
sant to keep the bullocks fastened to each other. Brutus says to 
Cassius that he is yoked or fastened to a lamb. A gentle, lamb-like 
nature is the companion of Cassius, just as the two bullocks pulling 
a plough are constant companions. 

To be but mirth. . .. Brutus—to be made a laughing-stock by 
you. 

When grief and blood... him—at a time when Jam torn by 
sorrow and passion. Jll-tempered blood—diseased blood. 

When I spoke that... -too—! spoke so harshly because I too 
am worried, I too have diseased blood. : 

Bear with me—have patience with me ; tolerate my weakness. 

Rash humour—irritable nature. Which my mother gave me— 
which I have from birth. 

Makes me forgetful—makes me forget what is right and proper. 


Over-earnest—angry. Saad 
He'll think your mother chides—he will think that your mother is 


to be blamed, from whom you inherited your irritable nature. 
Grudge—quarrel. 
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Lines 145-183. 


I have seen more years—I am older. ; 

How vilely....rhyme—what wretched verse this poet makes. 

Tis his fashion—such conduct is usual with him. 

Pll know his humour... .time—I shall tolerate his whim, if he 
does so at the right time. 

What should the wars....fools ?—these foolish poets are of no 
use whatever in times of war. 

Jigging—singer of ballads. 

Companion—sitrah ; fellow. 

Lodge—send to the camp. Companies—legions ; troops. 

Bowl—cup. 

Sick of—tormented by. 

Your philosophy—Stoic philosophy which taught its followers 
to be resigned to the will of God, and bear sorrow and suffering 
patiently. 

Give place—yield. Accidental evils—troubles caused by chance. 

No man bears sorrow better—I can bear sorrow with greater 
patience than any one else. 

How ’scaped I killing. ...so ?—it is astonishing that you did 
not kill me when I provoked you at a time of such heavy grief. 

Insupportable—unbearable. Touching loss—the death of your 
wife. 

Upon what sickness 2—of what disease did she die ? 

Impatient of—worried at. 

That tidings—the news that Octavius and Antony had grown 
so powerful. 

With this—at this news. ell distract—lost her senses. 

Her attendants absent—when her servants were away from 

ome. 
_ Swallowed fire—‘Plutarch describes her as having taken hot 

burning coals and cast them into her mouth, and kept her mouth so 

closed that she choked herself.” 

Speak no more of that—let us drop ‘the subject and talk of 
other things. 

_ In this I bury all unkindness—I drink this and forget and for- 
give all that has just passed between us. : 

My heart is thirsty... pledge—I too am anxious to drink a 
Cup of wine to the renewal of our friendship. 

O’erswell—overflow. : 

._, 1 cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love—however much I may 
drink to show my love for Brutus, it will still be insufficient to 
express any love. 
Lines 184-221. 


Call in question—discuss. 
what we ought to have. 
No more—do not refer any more to Portia’s death. 


Come down upon us—are coming to attack us. Mighty power— 
strong army. 


Our necessities—what we want or 
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hs Bending there expedition towards—directing their march in the 
3 tillippi—a plain in Macedonia, in the north of 
Greece. 

Myself have letters....tenour—I too have received letters to 
the same effect. 

With what addition?—are there any further details in the 
letters you have received ? 

_Proscription—by their order marking him out as a person to 
be killed. Bills of outlavry—limits of men declared to be condemn- 
ed to death or banishment. 

Therein our letters do not well agree—there is some difference 
between your letters and mine in this matter, 

By that order of proscription—as a result of his name haying 
being included in Antony’s list of condemned persons. 

Like a Roman—with courage worthy of a Roman. 

With meditating that she....now—by constantly thinking of 
the fact that she will die one day, I am able to bear the news of her 
death so very patiently. 

Even so great men... .endure—noble persons should bear grief 
with the same patience as you have shown at the news of Portia’s 
death. 

I have as much....you—theoretically I know as well as you 
do that sorrow should be endured with patience. ‘Jn art” means, 
as Malone points out, “in theory”. Prof. Craik, however, explains 
it as meaning “‘by acquired knowledge or learning, as distinguished 
from natural disposition.”” 

But yet by nature...... so—but by nature I do not have such 
strength of mind as to bear sorrow with such fortitude as you have 
done. 
To our work alive—let us proceed to the business which con- 
cerns the living, and not the dead. 

Presently—immediately. 


Lines 222-270. 


This it is—my reason is as follows. _ 

So shall he waste his means—by coming 
the enemy will waste his strength and energy. Ray 

Doing himself offence—he would thus harm himself. 

Lying still—waiting calmly. Full of rest—full of fresh energy 
after rest. Defence—well prepared to defend ourselves. Nimbleness 
—activity. 

Of force—-necessarily. Good reasons must...... better—your 
reasons may be quite sound in hetnsel ie but if the reasons I am 

ing to give are better, they must prevail. 
De eiiespeopls **wixt......ground—the inhabitants of the country 


lying between Sardis and Phillippi. Do stand but in a forced affection 


—are friendly to us only out of fear. Grudged us contribution—give 


the supplies for our army, most unwillingly. Along by them—through 


i try. : : 
ae ethan shall make... .up—will be able to add to his strength. 


here in search of us, 
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Come on refreshed—attack us with fresh energy. _ New added—with 
fresh additions to their number. Encouraged—with fresh courage. 

From which advantage... .off—and of these advantages we shall 
deprive the enemy. Face—encounter. These people at our back— 
with these people remaining behind us, so that they cannot go over 

_ to the enemy. 

Under your pardon—excuse me for interrupting you. Note 
beside—also note. That we have tried... .friends—that our friends 
have already given us all the help they can. Our legions are brimful 
—our armies are as strong as they can be. 

Our cause is ripe—this is the best time for us to fight for the 
republican cause for which we are fighting, 

Increaseth every day—is daily gaining strength. We at the 
height. ...decline—we who have attained the height of our power, 
would in future decline and lose our power. 

Tide—an ebb and flow ; rise and fall. Which taken at the flood 
....fortune—if men avail themselves of the opportunities they get, 
they gain success. Omitted—but if they neglect those opportunities. 
All the voyage of their life—the whole course of their life. 

___ 4s bound in shallows and miseries—is full of difficulties and 
misfortunes. Then they can never prosper in life. 

On such a full sea....afloat—the present moment is most 
favourable for us. 

Take the current when it serves—utilise the opportunity as soon 


as we get it. Or lose the ventures—otherwise we shall fail in our 
undertaking. 


There is a tide... .lose our ventures—Cassius suggests that they 
should encamp at Sardis and let the enemy come to them. However, 
Brutus wants to move on to Phillippi without delay. These lines 
convey his argument in support of his point of view. Brutus remarks 
that affairs of men can be compared toa ship in a harbour, The 
water in the harbour is shallow and in order that the ship may move 
out of the harbour into the main sea, it is essential that there must 
be a high tide so ‘that while the ship moves out, there is no danger 
of A amet stuck in the sand. Therefore, the captains of the ship 
waren the high tide. If they ignore the tide, they will have to wait 
ae ne Maes rises again. According to Brutus, there is a similar 
ha ap Sing of water in the'life of men. There are occasions when 

uc aoue some particular man. At such atime, he should act 
PICODE ly to take the fullest benefit of the lucky opportunity. If, 
Owever, he ignores this opportunity, he might find that such a 
golden opportunity does not return to him again. At this time, they, 
Cassius and Brutus, were passing through such a period of good luck 
and, therefore, they must take fullest advantage of it ‘and act 
promptly. Instead of waiting for Antony and Octavius to march 


upto Sardis and fight with them here, th 
eae Philiner ig ere, they should move on and face 


Future course of events will show that the decision of Brutus 
to march to Phillippi is a wrong military strategy. Cassius knows 
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that it is wrong, but he submits to hi i 
Mette > im as usual. The result is defeat 
With your will, go on—do as you wish. We'll — 
march on, if you desire. x : CN a 
The deep of night... .talk—while we were talking i 
late in the might. creas Hee 
And nature must obey necessity—and we must yield 
natural need for sleep. z ek 
: Niggard—treat in a niggardly (miserly) manner, and get only a 
little sleep. 
. There is no more to say ?—is there any other matter for 
discussion ? 
Hence—march away from here. 
Good repose—may you have sound sleep. ; 
This was an ill beginning of the night—the night unfortunately 
began with quarrel. Never come... .souls !—may there never be 
another such quarrel between us ! 


Lines 271-308. 


Instrument—musical instrument. 

Thou speak’st drowsily—your voice shows that you are sleepy. 

Poor knave—poor lad. 

O’erwatched—worn out with keeping awake. 

Raise—rouse. By and by—shortly. On business—to send you 
on some business. 

Watch your pleasure—keep awake and wait for your orders. 

[will not have it so—I do not want you to keep awake. 

It may be... .me—it is possible I may not have any need to 
send you to Cassius. 

Tam much forgetful—i have a bad memory. 

Hold up thy heavy lids awhile—keep awake a little longer. 

Touch—play upon. Strain—tune. An’t please you—if it please 
you. 
Willing—always glad to serve me. Urge thy duty past thy might 
demand from you more work than you have the strength to do. 

Young bloods look... “rest—the young and healthy require 
sufficient sleep. J will be good to thee—I will reward you well. 

[This introduction of music is designed by Shakespeare to 
give repose and attune our minds to what follows; it removes the 
impression of stir and unrest left by the dispute between Brutus and 
Cassius and the discussion over their plans. Music seems the most 
fitting of preludes to the supernatural” (Verity).] 

‘Murderous slumber—death-like sleep. 

Lay’st thou thy leaden mace......music ?—thou hast sent off 
Lucius to sleep even in the midst of his playing music. Sleep is here 
personified as bearing in his hand a mace or rod made of lead. 
Morpheus, the god of sleep in classical mythology, was represented 
as carrying a wand or rod which he waved over those he wished to_ 


send to sleep. 


Do thee so much.....- thee—be so cruel as to wake you up. 
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The leaf—of the book. Turn’d down—folded. 
Lines 309-345. 


Shapes this monstrous apparition—makes me see this unnatural 
shape. It comes upon me—it advances towards me. 

Art thou anything ?—art thou real? Makes my blood cold— 
chills me with fear. Stare—stand on end. 

Speak to me what thou art—tell me who you are. : 

Thy evil spirit, Brutus—“What does this imply? It is the 
judgment on Brutus, the judgment of humanity, of society, according 
to the objective measure of justice....To this judgment Brutus must 
answer, and humanity, society, history declare him guilty—Caesar 
passes sentence of death upon Caesar's murderer’ (Goll). 

Now I have....vanishest—as soon as I have recovered my 
_ courage, it has disappeared. 

Ill spirit—evil spirit. I would hold—\ wished to have. 

The strings, my lord, are false—On being suddenly roused by 
Brutus, Lucius thinks he has been rebuked for playing badly. So in 
his sleepy condition he excuses himself for his bad tune by pointing 
to a defect in the strings of the harp. 

He still is at—he is still playing upon. 

Commend me to—give my compliments to. Set on his powers 
—march his army. Betimes—early. Before—in advance. 


ACT V: Scene i 
Lines 1-21. 


Answered—fulfilled ; realized. Keep—remain on. Upper regions 
—the hill. Jt proves not so—your opinion has been proved to be 
wrong. 

Their battles—their troops. _Warn—summon. 

Answering before we do demand of them—defending themselves 
against our attack before we have attacked them. 

Tut—nonsense. I am in their bosoms—I know their real inten- 
tions. Wherefore they do it—what is their purpose in coming to 
Philippi. 

They could be content....places—they would be glad to go 
elsewhere (because they are too great cowards to face us). Come 
down with fearful bravery—are advancing with a bold show of 
courage. Thinking by this face....courage—hoping in this way to 
make us believe that they are very brave. 

Comes on in gallant show—is coming towards us with great 
show of courage. Bloody sign of battle—red banner. Hung out— 
displayed ; flying high. 

And something to be done immediately—and there is no time 
to Jose; we must act promptly. 

Lead your battle softly on—march forward your troops slowly. 

Left hand—left side. Even field—leve] plain. 

Upon the right hand I—no, I shall go to the right side. 

Cross—oppose. Exigent—crisis ; emergency. 
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Nee ae Rarleyaawish to have a conference with us. 
'St—keep on you 
must go forward and talk Later Oe a va iid ior 
Ge sign ae Pat eerie the signal for the battle, 
er on their charge—we would ; 
we meet their attack when they make re Sai ee ee 
are Jorth—go forward. Would have some words—wish to 

Stir not until the signal—do not move till we give the signal 

Words before blow... . countrymen 2—do vounch to Fas a 
wordy quarrel before beginning the actual fight ? 

Not that we love....do—yes, but not because we are more 
fond of empty quarrelling than you. ; 

Good words—a friendly conversation. Bad strokes—a bad 
fight in which one is sure to be defeated. 

In your bad strokes... .words—even when dealing fatal blows 
you are friendly in your speech. t 

Witness the hole you made... .Caesar !—For example, when 
stabbing Caesar, you prayed for a long life for him. 

The postures of your blows are yet unknown—we do not yet 
know what kind of a fighter you are. : 

But for your words—but as far as your speech is concerned. 
They rob the Hybla bees....honeyless—it is extremely sweet. Hybla 
was a town in Sicily famous for its honey. : 

Not stingless too—yes, they are sweet as honey but they have 
a sting in them like the sting of a bee, i.e., they are sweet but also 
very cutting. 

O, yes, and soundless too—and soundless too i.e., your words’ 
are mere words full of noise but signifying nothing; you can talk, 
but cannot harm. i 

Stolen their buzzing—robbed the Hybla bees of their humming 
sound, and so your words are as meanigless as the humming of 


bees. 


Very wisely threat before you sting—i.e. like a coward you 
cunningly use threats instead of dealing blows. In this way you 
think you can frighten us. Véillains—traitors. You did not so—i.e., 
you spoke no words. 

Hacked one another...... Caesar—your weapons clashed against 
one another while you were stabbing Caesar. So many of you stab- 
bed a single man. 

Showed your teeth like apes—grinned like monekeys i.e. flatter- 
ed him.  Fawned like hounds—cringed before him, like a dog. 
Bowed like bondmen—bowed to him like slaves. Cur—dog. : 

Thank yourself—i.e. you alone are to be blamed for this insult. 
This tongue had not offended so to-day—Antony would not have in- 
sulted us in this manner to-day. If Cassius might have ruled—if you 
had listened to my advice and put Antony to death alongwith 
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To cause—let us proceed to the business, for which we have 
come here. ; : 

If arguing makes us sweat... .drops—\f a mere discussion 
causes such anger, the settlement of our dispute will certainly cause 
bloodshed. I draw a sword against—I take out my sword to fight 
with. When think you....again 9—when do you think [ shall put 
back my sword into its sheath ? 

Three and thirty wounds—According to Plutarch the number of 
wounds received by Caesar was thirty-three. 

Be well avenged—have been fully revenged. Till another 
Caesar... .traitors—till I, Octavius Caesar, fall, asa victim, by the 
sword of the same traitors who killed Julius Caesar. 

Thou canst not die by traitors’ hands—i.e. we are not traitors, 
and so if you meet your death in battle at our hands you will not be 
killed by traitors. 

Unless thou bring’st them with thee—unless there are traitors 
in your own party. 

So I hope—I do hope that I would not be killed by traitors. 
Born—i.e., destined. 

Strain—family. : 

Die more honourable—die a nobler death than by the sword of 
Brutus. 

A peevish schoolboy—refers to Octavius who was only twenty- 
one years old at the time. Peevish—irritable like a child. 

Worthless—unworthy. Such honour—that of dying at the 
. hands of Brutus. 

Joined—associated. Masker—one who takes part in a masque, 
a kind of dramatic entertainment. Reveller—a man given to drink- 
ing and merry-making. 

Defiance, traitors, ..teeth—O traitors, we defy you to your very 
face. Stomachs—inclination ; desire. 


Lines 72-136. 


Blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark—‘“‘let the wind blow, 
let the waves rise high, let our boat float or sink,” i.e., let the battle 
rage with the greatest violence ; we are prepared to face the worst. 

The storm is up—i.e. the battle has commenced. 

All is on the hazard—everything is at stake. 

As Pompey was—The reference is to the battle of Pharsalia 
between Caesar and Pompey. Pompey wished to avoid a battle 
with Caesar because he knew his own forces were weak. But his 
followers compelled him to fight. The result was that Pompey was 
completely defeated. : 


oa ‘Set—staked. Upon one battle—upon the result of a single 

e. 

Held Epicurus strong—was a staunch follower of Epicurus, ‘the 

famous Greek philosopher. His opinion—his views. ‘ 
Partly credit things that do presage—Now 1 believe to some 


extent in things that foretell the future—in omens 
I : q and other super- 
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_ Coming from Sardis—as we were coming from Sardis. Former 
ensign—foremost flag. Mighty—large. Fell—came down upon. 
Perched—took their seat. Gorging —eating greedily. Who—the 
eagles. Consorted—accompanied : moved along with us. - 

Are they fled away and gone—Theit flying away was believed 
to be an omen of defeat. Jn their steads—in their Place. Ravens; 
crows and kites—these are all birds of ill omen. 

As—as if. Sickly prey—doomed to die like a sick man and 
become a prey to those birds. 

Their shadows—the shadow cast by these birds. 4 canopy 
most fatal—i.e. the shadow of approaching death. 

To give up the ghost—to die. 

4 but believe it partly—I believe in such omens only to a little 
extent. 

Fresh of spirit—full of hopes. Resolved—determined. Meet 
all perils—face all dangers. Constantly—firmly. j 

Even so, Lucilius—Brutus had drawn Lucilius away to have a 
private conversation with him, while Cassius and Messala were talk- 
ing to each other. ‘Even so” marks the end of Brutus’ conversa- 
tion with Lucilius, and Brutus now advances to Cassius, who also 
moves forward to meet him. “Even so”—exactly so. 

The gods to-day stand Sriendly—may the gods befriend us to- 
day. 

Lovers in peace—i.e., as friends who togther love peace. 
Lead on our days to age—live upto old age. Rest still uncertain— 
are always doubtful. Lef’s reason with the worst that may. befall— 
let us assume that the worst will happen and prepare ourselves for it. 

What are you then,.do?—what are your plans? As for 
Cassius himself he has already decided to commit suicide in case of 
defeat, and he wants to know from Brutus what he would do. : 

Even by the rule of that philosophy—strictly according to Stoic 
philosophy. The Stoics condemned suicide because they taught 
that one should be resigned to the will of God. 

I did blame Cato for the death. -himself—1 disapproved of 
Cato’s committing suicide. eae committed suicide after his defeat 
in the battle of Thapsus, B.C. 46. 

I know not aes cannot explain what I feel. J do find—I do 
believe. Vile—mean. For fear of what might fall—for fear of some 
future evil. So to prevent the time of life—to cut short one’s life in 
the way Cato did. Arming myself with patience—acting with courage 
and patience. Stay—await. Providence of some high powers—the 
will of the gods. That govern us below—that rule over human 
beings. ‘ A 
Contented—willing. Led in triumph—carried as prisoner of 
war in a triumphal procession. Thorough—through. Bound—chained 
as a pri r. : 

: Pie bears too great a mind—he is too noble-minded to endure 
Such disgrace. 
Misi hid that work. .begun—must complete the great task of 


destroying abe AusAMMRcaCahttntd Mig Gee HY eBIAguAAICH was the 
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murder of Caesar. It would be completed by the death of Antony 


and Octavius Caesar. 7 

Our everlasting farewell take—let us bid each other good bye 
for ever. Smile—rejoice ; be happy. This parting was well made— 
this farewell would be right and fitting. 

O that a man. .come—I wish that one could know the result 
of an event before hand. F . 

But it sufficeth. .. .end—but it is enough to know that the day 
will come to an end. The end is known—and the result will be 


known then. 


ACT V : Scene ii 


Bills—written orders. 

On the other side—at the farthest end of Brutus’ army. 

Set on—begin the attack. 

Cold demeanour—signs of weakness.  Wing—a part of the 
army. 
: Push—attack. Gives them the overthrow—will defeat them. 
Come down—descend from their position on the hills to the 
plains of Philippi. 


ACT V : Scene iii 
Lines 1-52. 


The villains fly—our cowardly soldiers are running away from 
the field. 

Myself—I myself. Have to mine own turned enemy—i.e., I have 
killed one of my own men, for he was running away. 

Ensign—fiag bearer. Turning back—running away. Take it— 
snatched the flag he was carrying. 

Gave the word too early—issued orders for an attack before 
the proper time. Who—i.e. Brutus. Having some advantage on— 
gaining a partial victory over. 

Took it too eagerly—hastily tried to complete his victory. 

Fell to spoil—began to plunder the enemy’s camp. 

We—referring to Cassius’ troops. By Antony are all enclo- 
sed—are completely surrounded by Antony’s troops. 

Fly far off—run away to a place far away from here. 

Hide thy spurs in him—i.e., gallop as fast as youcan. Brought 
thee up to‘yonder troops—carried you to the troops in front there. 

And here again—and come back again to this place. Rest 
assured—be satisfied; know for certain. 

Yond—yonder. Are friend or enemy—belong to our side or 

to the side of the enemy. 

Even with a thought—as swift as thought. ; 

My sight was ever thick—I have always been short-sighted. 

Regard—Observe ae Not’st—sees. : 
This day I breathed first—this is my birthday. Time is come 
round —tay oe Fe Reesiapletslule AMaRARPY TaaRPCM end—and 
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my life will come to an end on the very day on which I was born. 
Is run his compass—has completed its full course. 

Enclosed round about—completely surrounded. Make to him 
on the spur—are advancing towards him at full speed. Yet he spurs 
on—yet he continues to ride with great speed. Are almost on him— 
have nearly overtaken him. 

Now, Titinius !—‘Pindarus calls excitedly to Titinius, as if he 
could hear him, to quicken his pace and escape.”” (Hunter). 

Now some light—now some of the horsemen are dismounting. 
He lights too—Titinius is also getting down from his horse. Taken— 
captured. 

Parthia—in Central Asia. Jt was here that Cassius captured 
Pindarus, 

Swore thee—made thee take an oath. Saving of thy life—in 
return for sparing thy life. 

Keep thine oath—fulfil your promise.. Now bea freeman— 
now regain you liberty (after you have killed me). Ran through 
Caesar’s bowels—stabbed Caesar. Search this bosom—pierce my 
breast. 5 ; 
Stand not to answer—do not lose time in replying. Hilts—the 
handle of the sword. 

Durst I have done my will—if I had dared to act according to 


my wishes. : : 
Where never. ...him—where no Roman can ever find him. 


Lines 53-95. 

It is but change—our defeat by the enemy is only an. exchange 
for the defeat we have inflicted on the enemy; what we have lost on 
the one side we have gained on the other. 

Power—army. 

All disconsolate—in great sorrow. 

He lies not like the living—he is lying like a dead man. 

So in his red blood....set—so in the midst of his red blood 
Cassius is lying dead. Cassius is compared to the sun, and the red 
blood in which he was lying dead is compared to the red right of 


the setting sun. : 
ie ih of Rome is set—the glory of Rome, Cassius, has died. 

Our day is gone—our cause is lost. 

Clouds, dews and dangers come—difficulties, disappointments 
and dangers are surrounding us. Our deeds are done—our life is 
ny Mistrust of good success... .deed—doubts, regarding victory, 

ed Cassius to commit suicide. ; 
se eet error, melancholy’s child—error 1s called the child of 
na melancholy mood a man is likely to make 


mistakes. Ean 
Apt—easily impressed. 
Why dost thou show... .not 2—why dost thou make men ima- 


gine things that are false? Soon conceived—arising quickly. Thou 
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never com’st....birth—thy birth is always attended with misfortune; 
i.e., whenever a mistake is made the result is unfortunate. 4 ; 

But kill’st the mother. ...thee—i.e., the worst sufferer is the 
man who makes the mistake. He is killed by his errors. 

O hateful Error....that engendered thee—Messala remarks 
that Cassius has committed suicide because he was in low spirits. 
He was depressed and melancholy. Messala then personifies error 
and calls it the child of melancholy and low spirits. Error or 
mistaken judgments are often the result of sadness and despair. A 
melancholy man is extremely likely to make errors, because he sees 
things which are not actually there, and his error often results in 
his death and destruction. Thus Cassius suffered from melancholy, 
he wrongly supposed that they were defeated, and so committed 
Suicide. : 

Thrusting this report into his ears—to give him the painful 
news of Cassius’ death. 

Piercing steel and darts—sharp swords and arrows. Enveno- 
med—dipped in poison. 

Shall be as welcome 
to hear the sad news. 

The while—meanwhile. 

Did I not meet thy friends 2—the troops advancing towards 
him were friends, not enemies as Cassius thought. 

Put on my brows...... victory—crown my head with a garland 
as a sign of our victory. ; 

Misconstrued everything—misinterpreted the whole incident. 

Hold thee—stop a moment (said to himself). Do his bid- 
ding—carry out his order. Apace—quick. 

Regarded—honoured and loved. 

By your leave—with your permission. Titinius prays to the 
gods for their permission to commit suicide. This is a Roman’s 
Part—suicide is a manly act worthy of a Roman. 


Lines 96-117. 


Mourning it—mourning over it. 


Titinius’ face is upward—This shows that che is not mourning 
Over the dead body of Cassius but is lying dead over the body of 
his master, f f 

Thy spirit walks abroad—i.e. we have only killed the bod y of 
Caesar; his spirit is still alive and all-powerful. 


- Turns our swords in our... .entrails—forces Caesar’s enemies 
to die by their own swords, ; 


Look whether he have not... 
Self he placed the garland of vi 


Pee sight—Brutus will be shocked to death 


. Cassius—see, before killing him- 
Cass ctory on the head of the dead 


Are yet two Romans... .these ?— 
Romans of the same nobility as Cassius 
found. 

The last 
Romans. 


it is impossible two other 
and Titinius are yet to be 


of all the Romans—Cassius, was the last of the noble 
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Breed the fellow—produce thy equal. Moe—more. I owe 
moe tears to this....pay—I should weep more for Cassius than I 
have actually done. J shall find time—I shall weep for him longer 
at some other time. 

Thasos—an island in the Egian Sea, near Thrace. 

Shall not be—will not be celebrated. Discomfort us—cause 
depression among our troops. 

Set our battles on—let us order our troops to march. 


ACT V: Scene iy 
Lines 1-18. 


Hold up your heads—do not despair. 

What bastard doth not ?—who is so base-born that he is giving 
way to despair ? ’ 

A foe to tyrants—an enemy of tyrants like Caesar and his 
friends. My country’s friend—a lover of liberty. 

Down—slain. 

Being Cato’s son—as being the worthy son of a worthy father. 

Yield—surrender. Only I yield to die—I surrender myself to 
you in the hope that you will kill me. 

There is so much... .straight—here is so much money which 
I offer-to you on condition that you kill me immediately, 

- Kill Brutus—Lucilius pretends to be Brutus so that Brutus may 

get time to escape. 
Lines 19-33. 

Safe—safe from capture. Lucilius now tells the truth that he 


is not: Brutus. : i 5 
He will be found..... himself—i.e. you will find him as noble, 


as he ever was. Z § 
A prize no less in worth—an equally important prisoner. 
Give him all kindness—treat him with all possible kindness. 


Is chanced—has happened. 
, ACT V : Scene v 


Lines 1-32. 
emains of friends—the few remaining friends. 
Da Te he torch-light—Statilius had been sent by 
Brutus to find out the exact number of the enemy who were Killed, 
and he promised to do so and if all were well, to lift up a torch light 


i ir as a signal to Brutus. : ; 
z ay is or dan or slain—He has been either caught or killed, 


has not returned after giving the signal. 
as eye the word—suicide is the order of the day, It is a 


j i ici be fashion. 
d in fashion—suicide seems to 
ae fale for all the worlds—no, for no reward whatsoever, 


hen, no words—then, keep this a secret. 
ih hde such a deed ?—Dardanius also refuses to slay Brutus. 


Jil request—im proper request. 
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He meditates—he is lost in thought. i 

Now is that noble vessel full of grief—Brutus 1s now full of 
sorrow. That it runs over...eyes—his grief is coming out in the form 
of tears. 2 * 
List—listen to. Several—separate. My hour is come—the time 
of my death has arrived. : 

Thou seest the world...goes—you see that the turn of events is 
unfavourable to us. Beat us to the pit—defeated us completely ; 
driven us to our graves. It is more worthy...us—it is better to die 
with our own hands than that the enemy should kill us. 

For that our love of old—for the sake of our old friendship. 
Hold thou my sword: hilt...it—hold the hilt of my sword and J shall 
run against it and so kill myself. 


Lines 33-56. 

An office for a friend—a service fit for a friend. 

There is no tarrying here—this is not a safe place to stay in. 

But he was true to me—every one of my friends was faithful 
to me. 

I shall have glory...day—even this defeat will be a source of 
honour to me. Vile conquest—disgraceful victory. Attain unto— 
win. 

Fare you well at once—‘‘Farewell once for all, without more 
words”? (Hunter). 

For Brutus’ tongue doth almost...history—i have nearly finished 
the story of my life; there is nothing more for me to say. Night 
hangs upon my eyes—my sight is growing dim. My bones would 
rest—my body wants rest. 

That have but laboured...hour—I have lived so long, but death 
has been my only desire. : tie ts 

Stay thou by—you stay for sometime more with me. 

_ Of. good respect—honourable. Smatch—touch of; some- 
thing of. 

Give me your hand first—first let me shake hands with you. 

Caesar now be still—the spirit of Caesar should now be at 
peace, for now Brutus, who killed Caesar, is going to die. 


[ kill’d not thee...will—I did not kill 
Tram killinwsrayselt id not kill Caesar more gladly than 


Lines 57-86. 


vy ee eae servant of my master Brutus. 
‘ Freed from the bondage...in—freed fi i 
sak wane nee i rom the prison of the body 


But make a fire of him—only b i yer 
himself Aue ly burn his body. Only overcame 
‘ath honour by his death—has the honour of killi i S 
Peg MES ing him. So 
ae us ice be foiind—such should be the end of a noble person: 
Proved Lucilius saying true—by his noble death he has justified 
my remark that Brutus “will be found like Brutus, like himself”. 
Entertain them—take them into my service. 
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Bestow thy time with me—spend your time in serving me. 
Prefer—recommend. Take him to follow thee—accept him as your 
servant. 

This was the noblest Roman—Antony praises Brutus highly. 
He knows his noble and honourable nature. 

Did that they did—did what they did, i.e., killed Caesar. Jn 
envy of—out of jealousy and hatred. Ina general honest thought— 
“General” here means “‘public’’, as opposed to “‘personal’’. “Honest” 
ier “honourable”. Killed Caesar for the good of the people of 

ome. 

Common good to all—the welfare of the public. Made one 
of them—joined the conspirators. 

Gentle—noble. Elements—This word has a reference to the 
old medical theory that man was made of the four elements, earth, 
air, fire, and water, and that the harmonious mixture of these ele- 
ments produced a perfect or noble nature. 

So mixed—so harmoniously mixed together. 

Nature might stand up, and say...man—that he was fit to be 
shown to all mankind as a perfect man. 

According to his virtue—according to his worth. Use—treat. 

Rites of burial—funeral ceremonies. Most like a soldier, 
order’d honourably—i.e. his body shall lie in state in the true military 


yle. : 
Call the field to rest—order the soldiers to stop fighting, and 


rest for the night. To part the glories..day—to award to each man 
the honour due to him for this victory. 
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APPENDIX 


Pes ee (ose ere ee ES a 
(I) Shakespeare’s Use of Rhyme and Blank Verse 


Shakespeare began his literary career with. the very frequent 
use of rhymed couplets. But as his powers matured and he acquired 
greater and greater mastery over his craft, he gave up rhymed coup- 
let in favour of blank verse, so that the proportion of rhymed lines 
in a drama is one of the surest indications of the period to which it 
belongs : “In Love’s Labour Lost there are about two rhymed lines 
to every one of blank verse. In The Comedy of Errors there are 380 
rhymed lines to 1150 unrhymed. In The Tempest two rhymed lines 
occur; in The Winter’s Tale not one” (Dowden). But while apply- 
ing the rhyme-test we must exclude the cases where there is a special 
reason for the use of rhyme—as in the Witch-scenes of Macbeth, 
the Masque in Act IV of The Tempest, and all songs such as we get 
in As You Like It, The Tempest, and The Winter’s Tale. 

Now let us consider the reasons which led Shakespeare to adopt 
blank verse and abandon rhyme. Blank verse is superior to rhyme 
in the following ways : 

I. Naturalness—Rbyme is artificial. It reminds us that the 
play is a play, fiction and not reality, because in real life people do 
not converse in rhyme. Specially in moments of great emotion does 
rhyme destroy the illusion of reality: we cannot imagine a man in 
extreme grief raving in rhymed couplets. Blank verse, on the other 
hand, has something of the naturalness of conversation, and makes 

fiction appear like truth. 


2. Freedom—The necessity of rhyming imposes restraint 
upon a writer. Often it forces him to invert the order of words or 
even to use a less suitable word. The rhythm of the rhymed coup- 
lets tends to confine the sense within the couplet, whereas in blank 
verse the sense “runs on” easily from line to line. In the rhymed 
couplet, the verse dominates the sense; while in blank verse the 
sense finds free expression. Blank verse is superior to rhyme for it 
has not only the naturalness but also the freedom of conversation. 

3. Variety—In a paragraph of rhymed couplets the pauses in 
the sense, and therefore in the rhythm, are often monotonous. We 
constantly have a pause at the end of the first line and almost always 
a pause at the end of the second. Blank verse, on the other hand, 

has greater variety and does not grow monotonous like the rhymed 
couplet. 

These considerations on the comparative merits of rhymed and 
unrhymed verse led Shakespeare gradually to abandon the use of 
rhyme. In Shakespeare's later plays rhyme is mainly at the end of 
a scene, when it Serves to indicate the conclusion, and at the close, 
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of a long speech, when it forms a kind of climax. As toits use at 
the end of a scene Dr. Abbott says : “Rhyme was often needed as an 
effective termination at the end of the scene. When the scenery was 
not changed, or the arrangements were so defective that the change 
was not easily perceptible, it was, perhaps, additionally desirable to 
mark that a scene was finished.” 

Just as rhyme is often used to mark the close of a scene, so 
also it is sometimes used to mark the close of a phase in a man’s 
career, and suggests farewell. A striking example of this use of 
rhyme occurs in As You Like It, where old Adam and Orlando, 
about to set forth on their expedition, bid farewell to their former 
life. In Othello, rhyme has been used several times to express 
moralising reflections on life and give them a sententious, epigram- 
matic effect. Such use of rhyme is natural because proverbial wis- 
dom so often takes arhymed form. “Maxims stick better in the 
memory when they are rhymed.” 


(II) Shakespeare’s use of prose 


The chief use to which Shakespeare puts prose is aS a con- 
versational medium of expression. He introduces it where he wishes 
“to lower the dramatic pitch,” and does not desire a poetical effect : 
where, in fact, he wants to convey the impression of people talking 
together. Thus Roderigo and Jago hold their intimate talks usually 
in prose. However, often there are interesting transitions from 
prose to verse and verse to prose in the same scene. ‘‘These alter- 
nations,” says Verity, “‘are very suggestive as indications of change 
of mood or circumstances, and the reason in each case should be care- 
fully considered. Compare the talk between Antonio, Sebastian and 
Gonzalo in Act II, Scene i of The Tempest and note how verse is 
substituted for prose when the mysterious sleep falls on all except 
Antonio and Sebastian, and they broach the subject of the conspir- 
acy.” It should be observed, too, how characters conceived in a 
wholly tragic or poetical spirit, Desdemona, Othello, even Iago, 
speak only in verse ; while prose is often used to convey an impres- 
sion of unreality where a character deals in a trifling manner with 
some serious emotion. ‘Bitterness and contempt, irony and wit, 
abruptness of thought or feeling, find vent more naturally and point- 
edly in prose than verse” (Verity). : 

Shakespeare also uses prose for comic parts and the speech of 
comic characters like the ‘Clowns’ of the comedies, e.g., Touchstone 
in As You Like It, who never rises upto blank verse. Indeed, in the 
comedies of his middle period, “‘prose becomes practically the lan- 
guage of comedy, its natural means of expression. Prose is commonly 
used by characters of humble position, e.g. servants, sailors and 
soldiers as in Julius Caesar. Prose is the normal medium of expression 
in scenes of ‘“‘low life,’’ such as the Grave-digger’s scene in Hamlet. 
Shakespeare uses prose also for letters, as in Julius Caesars, procla- 
mations, documents, etc., and occasionally for the expression of 


“extreme emotion and mental derangement. 
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280 : SHAKESPEARE ; JULIUS CAESAR 
. (IM) Hints on Shakespeare’s English 


The English language has undergone radical changes during 
the 400 years since Shakespeare lived and wrote. Shakespearean 
idiom and grammar is in many respects quit2 different from the 
grammar and idiom with which we are familiar today. Hence it 
would be wrong to use the word “mistake” in connection with 
Shakespearean English. In most cases the things in his English 
which appear to us wrong are due to the following causes: (/) The 
difference between Elizabethan and modern English. (2) The differ 
ence between spoken and written English. 

Four general features of Shakespeare’s English should be care- 
fully noted: (a) Its brevity; (b) Its emphasis; (c) Its tendency 
to interchange parts of speech. (d) Its frequent use of compound 
words. 

1. Its brevity—Shakespeare often uses terse, elliptical turns 
of expression. This compactness of language is very characteristic 
of Shakespeare. But his omissions, while they shorten the form of 
expression, do not obscure the sense, since the verbs are easily sup- 
plied from the context. Shakespeare’s eclipses or omissions combine 
brevity with clearness. 

2. Emphasis—Common examples of this are the double nega- 
tive and the double comprative or superlative. Every student of 
Shakespeare can note countless such examples from every one of his 
dramas. 

3. Parts of speech interchanged—“A|most any part of speech 
can be used as any other part of speech” (Abott). Inthe age of 
our dramatist, the English language was much more flexible than it 
is today; and the writer enjoyed much greater freedom. Shakes- 
peare uses the tongue like a master with full freedom, interchanging 
- parts of speech and coining words to suit his purpose. Says Raleigh 

in this connection, ‘‘He (Shakespeare) knows nothing of the so called 
parts of speech, where he lacks a verb, he would make it from the 
first noun or adjective that comes to hand.” He neglects almost 
every known rule of grammar, and his language has the freedom of 
the spoken tongue. 


4. Use of compound words—Shakespeare coins compound 
words according to his need. Such compounds are scattered all over 
his works and may be picked up even on a cursory perusal. In this 
way, Shakespeare has enriched the language and vastly increased its 
resources, 
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Julius Caesar 


Scene-Wise Summary in Hindi 
(For Hindi Speaking States) 


ACT I: Scene i 


RW GUT BT AIREW Rect F UA ATT aT UH ASH Fz atar 21 
Tat Bar gt tr F arafeat at uw Ae fears adt 21 st arrest F 
orm #t geet we at g ake arare H qlee atax ar carta Het F fag 
uafaa gy 4 afaai war xe z aie dat att aa tedt & gat ax 
fase srt aed Cer afta ate Wei air efara (Flavius) wx 
WeaTT (Marullus) St da & fatexa € wg HTS yee Z, TE ae 
WaT HET ~ Ale GS TL Sle aT at ara BF @l areafanar ag & fe 
a ag wat arat fe dtax at afar gk ae, 4 drat & goa weg F ate 
@ eafag ag adi art fi gaat fear ax Ra Ate Glerat wars ora) 
Bae wT ge de-arfaay at ate at are oe arfaa ate ore aa 
a4 wifes att teas ae freag at @ fe 3 farafarr feat # 
TTT Fe Hae B Statues ge F |arae Set VT | ge ag Va dha 
vt aedt ef afta at da adit | 

4g {4 aga Hacage & sad |W wa iat gfe dae faaz 
USA Ct OT USF frrar afer sorx at eat ait | ga ag at ara 
dat & fH Me & arfeay at wis aga & ofeadaaita 2 

ACT I: Scene ii 
| RY SRT BT aTeee ot ter at cease ge aar 21 Mee we 

wT F aT sacs oar @ 4 aa att hupercal at tare aa WE 
Ga wfacmaroht eet arar dare at daraat Sar @ fe ot aresa are ATT 
(Ides of March) % fez wait 2X are at aaa war arse | Ta TA 
Oat 8 fae star g at qea ate Bfrae ds we ot Et 

fare eae & feat azar 2 ake vat fees ws gears wat aT 
TAA PTW Fl Te Fea at Aare & freg vearar ei ast agg & 
et % kate al orga axa 2 ate vad aftas F ag we Bat 2 fir 
WAT UH BST grag F 1 ate ga eee Vest Frarfaay at ITAA aR 
Gare HAaTCeE Kap Repeal pate Digized byeGpeaolia; 2 aac 


(Re) 


ae wat waar at sae val wear i tH sal aaa as AX Ht AIX 
arferat ast at sare ait g ale zea ae aqua aarar z fH daz at 
UF BT UAT TATAT GT LET S AT BA Ths Tede Pear war g 1 Aza wat 
% Te F YT HAT F A ag Waray HE Goat J “a sat Zz fe J stax 
al are ate we @” fare et edt Bara vara { ate wa qeaa-qeat 
dat % fase veart ara oe 1 ae va saw gash a ate fearar & 
farait tr frafaat at caaeaar ate afsaret & fae gag fear ar 

eat dia dat aaa F ara vel ced & afta aleat 21 TTT 
Fal GAT SF TT Tee Casca Ht LH Bar g site Gas araE wear z fF 
Bt ot Hy afer gar g vast atel Far awit TT) Casca ee aaa & 
fe Qaatett + daz at dhe are ora sega frat aie dai at ax dex 
‘saat eetere wet SF ar wr fear) sa aa at alert F ear 
Unitas eee gor fe ag yfee diac fire ost) eae are Casca Far 
‘Hat & yea Ffere F ag aaa wear ff ot Ho vay ser 24g 
wa a faa som afe ag vat wa fae at ag sa acer firia 
THAT | FAH TAT Fee AAT wT Si Asse wa wha we sare 
att ag tat uw ator oz fase ear g fred ag gee at dix & 
fara sens H anfirr aa % fae qear es 1 ace aT ae H aga ara 
& afe ae Vat fre rat g at SAT ae era THA A shar wie va 
qe BS Tee Tel HUT 1 

WE GU aga gl erage 1 ag Gea ate Sftaa dal F A afer 
Te THT Seta J 1 Bese WH ataH asaerardt & at dae B TaaT 
@ Ae aT cafsara cert F are vast Sal BAT Beat & aH 
fata qe uw aad cafe site ta-aaa 2 ae carder & faarea at 
FIAT aTaT &, TATA F yo wea Bi ag eax ar fag ate ysaeq 
4 dae cafe aftafaa ata & adits ag UF at dat & a oafae da 


BT 1 RF GT B gi ag wt aa dar 2 fe dae B faes geaeq_~ 


AGA AAT FT NTS 1 
ACT I : Scene iii 
ag 7a wt Sg feat are Ue at va wea qx gat f1 uh ar 
Hy % WHEL Gort wa rar ze ak mart F fart asa <et 21 
ash Tt ate wfs wa aT wate dae qI-qGs ae Hay aT 
@ 1 Ue ae & Haat (Casca) mars atx gat are a feat (Cicero) 
war g 1 BaBT (Casca) frat (Cicero) wt aaarar 2 fH vay aga at 


AYA A aT TeNs Fat Z1 sas Far 2 fe aT ge ag aI 
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(AR = 2) 


We ater fast at wa eater & aoe era wae yard ae A uae at 
wife wat at Teg Ga cafet wt ATE dtst adl soi Fdiztia Fe TA 
vast UF AL A Weis Be afer Be A ga oe ene ae fear | TUG 
faa Te ST ATT aT HIE Tara at gar ag faewa adh su ae att 
at ale AAT TAT I 

sas TT & TTT Tear Sfaae agi ae arat & ae Haat at 
at Sarat STMT FATT TH Taarar g fe ag aayT yea gx ara at 
wfacrarot g fe Cr ox aga ast arafe ae art 21 ee ae a ag 
aT aT tat % free aay ceara F afenfaer git % fae qaar tar 
@ RAH THANE ag Haar st Get F fader F Yaar é set ake gsaesara 
saat ele HL Ww FI 

SAB H oA F Gea are et feear at ge ar waar 2 afar 
Ba Ho set ca sar 2 feat fe da Frarfeat 3 qe & sorta ale fe 
ae Be Hae H marae ae aaa aaa B afta feart 1 ag fara 
al wea far & fH az Ba Tat al qea ae H Ut amet F sr mT 
wat qea FS awrat Fo as | oa fasara @ fe sa gat a gah 
RATT TEN WaT St Saw Geaesg F afeafera A aA | 

& qari us a ger aga Reragy SF THA sa Tara aT 
ata € at fF usaeaarfat ® Sea H sas ters) FT ata dad Fe 
Gort Bt oda axa & at after df Va F at arat 21 

ACT II : Scene i 

ae ger sel ula gee F ae F art H alee dar 2 1 qe WAHT 
Cet wait aH tat tard gee fafaa 8 ectfne wa ate aa arity 
TRI SST Te as AH ary F aya gar feara sar?) az dfrar & 
eat Tt Tear F fare wT tal gaa TIAA gfe se aaa aH Maz 
Tate mearare wat ft & awa ag atae @ fe de a usr aay art 
TT gah eae H ofeacia ar at ate ag facgear & da-arfaat 
Sr RATT aH 1 Stee gat Tat gaat atae Lucius Ft HO TA ATH Ba 
@ at vat ax Hag earl oes ge Uae ag ag atet TS at 
fame § at ox waar fei & ait faa daearfiedl & qea & srear at 
@ ff ag saat Brat ate afeprey at xara Ae gaat atae F 
RATATR & aah | eat aat at genx qee ast surfra ear 8 we aE 
freq ae aay @ fe ag da at dae at arrandl & yaa UAT 
ae Tra SFR Se Rea eM aY seeder FB fer 
eH) ! : % 


Gy te) 


ote eal aaa Afeaa, heat atk ger TSaaqat ast we ar 
wet €1 eee Saar ea Sear @ Wt UEUE BH gaa are freer 
1 Afaae aft aeaareé Fea at aaa qeaert F afeafaa am & far 
Bat F Hat x qa 8 1 sae Wald ag Ws ara} aga at arat 
% araer F quad wee F Sita seta caar 2 fir & seta az fF 
aed Ter S TI eFaa st orfta wr gaa BU AT Bat & AE a TS 
Tal eer ate a st Pat & ater BIS BMT | IVT Aza araatarat gate 
ag fret tet ofa at arareanar Wel WAHT | ag aa ay ate AEX 
wera &, F a SF qed & fore wet ax xB F ate afar we fenett 
afar at araeqrar agi 21 sah ware Hfere sara waar & fH atax 
 Aa-aTT aH Ter fier waetat wt vt are feat sta aaife ag saat 
aft agar waar & meg Jet 8a Teas Bt at edtwa He Sar 2 | 
Waar Us artarg aie Bae aT alata Tagas FAR sa F ae 
e We ag yaar st waera ate afaaéta at sata frat fe dhare & 
wat F ax ar afe F wat wy wr AT at aT SE Has BAT 
safe areca ¥ tr at caaeaar & fare die ar afaart He tS FI 

"ga qa yearend ag fafeaa ara é fe F wa gag stax 

Bat way AI Va aT aa AAAS Ss TT | ae fra ag gafar 
eet & fe wet dat aga deta a aT RUS I aaa ft) saw are 
@ ATa-aTa TM aT ae TTS z1 

Sas We AT Rat Tea at get Tifsar arr F art el ag 
Re TAT a ag Fa vat 2 fH gas ahr wed fara F sF wa # ate ule 
H at at at ora 2 satay ag sae og wat 8 fe ae ya wet 
Faearat ar BRT TAT 1 ag wa racy eat mat & TT fe fret acer ater 
al det Tal BL THAT | FE Cato FF TeISt oafear Ht asat F ate Tea 
SF Breet eater Ft gett ol 4g faa at & far fe qe Taste SATS aK 
Ta arat St ar H ce aH a, iar aaa ofa F TET Bat Het FI 
qea eH ara & aes carfaa star @ att Sk oearat fear & fe 
ag ata gt vt at Fe agar ear | set aaa Ligarius gf arat % atx 
Fea Thar st wat wet Ty ar ate ar al 

Gee Ligarius st Hat % face ysqeq araey FY aa ald 
aatat € 1 Ligarius 9 fear azar & fe ag Tes F Ager Hee wHX FT 
BIA BUA BT TAIT S 1 

ACT II: Scene ij 


Te Fer ero esmenoerch GME PiHaPL PANE oy ate 


2 ag nae Pn TS 





(eXe2) 2; 


& diaz at cet aogier age ofa & oaar audi ¢ fe sa fer ag 
Mae a Tas | aE-dwEs at meats ears sea ges AK Jar 
ead UH FT eat BATS) AS aga ware @ ate Sa Ee St z fa ale 
ag at & art ara at va It ae aah aT eat Sl MT ATT 
gqafea % ora aeaer Yaar & fe cH staat at afer sere TT at va 
afa at ofeara Ba aarat st after dt aw gafed se sarc & fa 
fra staat at afer aeré we at sah gaa adt at ae Feat HTT H 
faa ayn & 1 gafay atart at ae oe et teat ares | Teg eae Saat 
grate wat Brat aals ae Sx H HRT ae A arert sel TAT TT as UH 
faat gaa HT TAAL HATTA ATT AT | ag Gat a AT sata BATH 
g AX GAUT Ga TIT TAHT ATT FTAT F | 

Calpurnia sae are Heit & fe ag saat faadt att Ft HIe Ta 
Ut a & wa a feaa gars var ca H care’ fH dat F 
statue 4 & Ga H Heart fsa ws F AIK aga a faders vas wa F 
WIA ST WT US EL ae aT BY J safag ag Sax J TGA HUTS 
fe ag dime % fa acca fewer = fe ag va Ue aise adi a ata | 
arat wIdh Get al ara ara Har f aie ae faeaa sear & fe ae UANtat 
e arr dae F ga wea Fan fe ag aeqera F are ale set 
DTATT | : 

ate vat ana siftaa ait ysaraard stax aT Ae TTT FH 
fag ar ggaa g1 Stara Calpurnia F eaca BT att TW A Bead 
HT ef a ag sat & fay qu aaa} ea: BT ae Z fH Mae FT 
TT CRT TH AMT AT VA H aa arafeal at sas aga ay gM! 
ae ae a gfte ga ara & vi aldt 2 fe Maced 7 feat fear g fe va 
for ag ot are sega Ht aie Ga Ua ar Ta aft BT | car aT 
ae area Mat Hl aga weal aad J AIT se Tera ATA feqa aaa 
gat 8 ate gua Adleta oy H fa gare A ora 3 1 

ae gear atart B afer oe aga Tara staat ste, sAvel atk 
ret aaret arer 8 1 ae aeafasarat S ate aga Tedl-sedt aTaT faeaza 
aaa ¢ waft ag as aHve & wear e fie aS YaAMe al ACE Gs g! 
4 wH wear afe ad a ate aadt oft H ofa gaat oragre Sle 
Tel g 1 

ACT IL : Scene iii « 
ag | areca ae ATS Wal 


(Saxe) 


@ 1 4g tag saat dt fat gar ua cae feat sar diaz at Farad 
at ¢ fe gah face osara at caar ge f At Vas lad Gat F F1 
Ra TA FH Garett st ag at aaararé fe va Sfraa, Fear ak 
ma ge ate afaaal & arrart tear ares | ae atare ar GaP 
@ at guar eta fa ga Hat sa ued F AAs at ara F fare Tatar 
at ag va ae ga FST 
: ACT IL: Scene iy 
ae sea Set for Ua at up att ase ot afer gat B 1 Tear 
Bor & Tsar ate saat atax Lucius asy 7X wa gu fearg za F 1 
Farat & aren afer oere-at et TES 1 ae Lucius & wadt & fe Get 
sah oft Gea F ore ors ate alter a arfra até cea ae sa ag aeT 
aarct fe gear S oa qTHT Bazar Feat Fi wa Lucius yaa ag 
qa @ fe ag aot eardt Fo ora arHx zat HE at Sa at afe qa 
Hardt @ ate ag Lucius & wait @ fH ag aay caret BH oa ogTHT aE 
aaat a fe ag dtm g ar aét 1 ate SA ag at aaa? Be vaat oat 
facga dtm G1 Sah a ag ae elt sTdt 2 AIT Lucius Sfasta at 
MT TAT eI 
4g ge gt ag aaarar 8 fH after A Near ger F oT A 
Sait We ge ate S at after et saat sa are Ag ar daa faa z 
ACT III : Scene i 
4g Ter Wt Ur at Ue ASH ae ghar 21 UXal Boe st atat UH 


Tae H aa Site Ft te sar gar fears Far tl wa yaad, . 


Gael att oer aga & macaget cafe sah ara @1 aa afasqaroit 


HM Tar frat wfrerarht at at fe Wet am at dat F fac: 


AYA ¢ Fat I ara g ae Mare VR ain Heats fe gaat wfaoaart 

Tad fret aif areca are are ar fea ar qat & 1 afar wfacraroit 

Mt AAT RAAT aT 2 fH at areca aH are ar far ger aét gar 
q wag saat vfasraront set vt sta al adi & 1 

ga% Taq Artimedorus dhax Ft qe Ta gar 2 frat sax at 

aret Gat ot Sava et 1 ag ahae & arag wear 8 fe ag wah ara 

sear waar 74 Ie aalfe seat araca dhax & ae Tey arate ast 

at F AT Tae aa s fe fre ordar or wT aeaeE GAR gag Fa aay 

wea H Tsar AIT Ag EBT aE ATE sar ora 2 | 
Stele H agaat dat ve fea at art acer aa @,! Fe art 
FAIR ae af SRP RSP ETS SE ena Roeak sak arg 


| 





( @ ) 


wa | aay get Mettilus Cimber gaa yrafar wea 2 fe ag sae ws 
at HAT BLS AX vast fata a ax ate aM at agafa Tafa 
erat at freraT IX as WaaT S te HeaT J fH ae arti wl Te 
gkadaaitr vet , Tat TES Mettilus Cimber ¥ ure at fear e ag 
ara way at fear g gafau ag vad arg ofeada adt ata) saw 
Tea Tea AIX wT ssarqare Mettilus Cimber #1 qasa Bed g 

art dae & arg Hee & fe ae Tas ws BY aA HWE Te_ TAs 

eae Ga Taal AAT BT SRT FATS 1 FT IT aaa Tat Haat AK 

fac wea osaeraTe aay H GL iH J 1 Ta Saar TET Ate fazara- 

ata faa gee vt sas Qu Wivar g at dae at ser TAHT TAT FATT 

ag ylea gtx ficat f ai< Td F statue H aaty aA ats sa 3 

AIC WIR Lat TSN AMAT FA aat K Uafad Als FaTTaT ATT 

amit ¢1 csaererdt “anf, eaaeaar” ar are aaa = Ale aaat 

maa Fa Ss fe saa Ht HE ata set J ale oer feat at are aft 

wet gare TTA | 


Uaetat Tt Wal Gat we aNt I AAT WaT aT wa AIA UHR eT 
Bl AAT Sl as A Fea Hl ATA card ar aaa sary ast earl 
qsaraqareat & frat & far mar seat e TSg ae at aaa wa fh 
Her ag wMRaTaa St fe sa cqaraat Gea afta wT ary fear wT I 
FEM FQI Fs MRA = Sa F AIR gah Tea afta I uaetat afi 
ate TAT S 1 

aart H Ta at ant cael TEU ale wre Hear gf saw 
wea ae Tsaraaritat a ara fata e ale vast mearaa gar 2 fe 
ag vaal faa aant saat ata ga H fae dar & afe F va ae aaa 
fe dis at grat faa arent & at ag aie gaat acar wea Wa at 
wag & fre areas AT | ea Va Maras fearar & fe sax a sear 
aa & fer & far & at we 8 acs ga ta are saat fH va 
farara at srg fe atae at gear awat a sfaa ati say TRA 
Uaert srtat axar & fe vat dhax ar ta atet ASH IT aT TTA aK 
Fears & agate UH ata TAT FH ara 2a at agai A ara. Ffara 
St uadttt & got at weet axe araar & tet agate fad oA ar HET 
facta arar g afar Tea UA st ag aa wT AaTS | TA ae ead 
WET SIT aH TA UAT | aT wT} areew H et ae alata 
aa aur fe ag geaerarfeal at at arar & A aga = zer @ Ae az 
TF faeg TISCalG anh ebdarch Institute. Digitzed by eGangotri 
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sah ard TeaeaaTe HA BT Ta CAeTAT FT agate Ae ae 
&) wadlat stax F aa 7 Hfaoraret wear S fe Tae Fata ge sar 
aie nenfas are are Stit aie asad) Get 1 vat wae Aare F acs 
Octavius Hat HT wH alae Brat & A Vala Ht aaarar zg fs 
Octivius Mr % aga free ar yt S| Ba aHe A aerTaT A Telit 
aa F WT Hl aTVt FH Tat S | 
ACT III : Scene ii 
ag aa at Ua FH UF ara ¥ afea stat 2 1 qea ate dfaae 
un aet wits F ara ara 1 Tea Da afsat at va wits & sear gs fH 
ag tag dat oe ago Sar ae Afaaa TH APT ATT ITIL FT TAT 
WOT Yaat Wed f FT aal We Sat WS AI AG aa wis Hlaaa F ars 
Weal AT | eT THe as wis at ara # faarfsa at arat S 1 
FEM TA UH BA ALAC IL ASAT F AL ATAT MTT AREA BAT 
gl ag Oe afeat at accra & fe far are & atare BY sear At TE | 
aa Hoard wecaaiat ae et Te at ate ag HAA gt A AAT 
FCAT ASAT AT) Baal Aecawlar He wren Uaarfaat al eaaeaar Bre 
afaart Hat TT LE 1 getifay dre at sear Hl TE 1 Phaeet Saat uA 
Tax a at afer aa Mt saa dhre Ht gear aH sais ag Tr aT alae 
a Wt afaa sa awa g 1 aa tan ga ara & acafsa sarfaa da z 
WRF UH HT eat facad F ea qea at dae aagy) sat aE 
WaT ag ease Hut S fe Ua arat ooraea & fasreal at vet wae 
are dat at gear wear ast ae at 
_ et aaa cre dla F aa at ax agi ar sat 21 ae 
ATTN & Fear x fe ag watt & ws st eqragda gi aaife ae 
saat ages & gt arg 2% arare | 4 HE BL eT TAT sa ze 
a Vath wot wT a F fae saat ax Gear 2 
aet aifrardt & watt ws st gsaerarfeal & fees wearar z 
Fe TUC-ATK Fee AT frre Bt aed ae srewwhle safer Heat & aa 
ara-ara ag wt aaerar oar g fie TY ave aegia we F ar adl #1 
qea + see Fara fe Max sar wecaatat waes tar att aat Hear 
sear Theory ag ata ¢ fe we gee at gor wae aad soa gah 
fase at areit 21 
gah TANT Uaetat Ua arfsal at waar at aie ahs safer 
Heal € 1 ag Se Hat at will & arse F aavar 2 aaet will H aver 
SICK a, TAR LG Po Oe Side Spigibe ka ECLAAT aT att 


) 
/ 


ER eS RN 


fC nn 
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at ant, THe gare, Ia st qraT aT SE fet G1 sae da arfeat at 
ag wile odtfra et ont & ate ater F ast Tsaeaarhtat at ary wz 
SAH at HT Tart H fre at F aa dt 1 Ra Ite 8 walt ay 
veer FH ane dar 8 ak de ae Fa ae area at ant Ws 
sort g 1 

ater gf Octavious #r za arat g A ae WAS at aaarea & far 
qea ak tfarea aex F ws Sv 8a 7T Fl Octavious equ Pax CF 
TR Aa TAT fA Wate wae fray & fare aat ara g 1 

ACT III : Scene iii 

Te G7 UH Ft ow ae aeH oe afea gat 21 Cinna at fF um 
af gaat ox ara 8 | cat a a Ur-arfeat at wae vite art & 14g 
wie ag watt & fH ag Cinna ary aT SHAS FA va AA ® 


ferq aeat gt ort 21 Cinna arear< Fem ¢ fe ag gsaerard al & 


afew ag at um wala ate fale ate 2 | Teg as saat we at tT 
Tel Gat ate after sah THS-LHS HL Sat F 1 
ao ga 8 et ara dar gh da at saa feat wan ak 
wealel @ 1 ag soar & athe wal 2 1 a IT MAT He F few feat 
Hae a et eats at araeewa 8 1 
ACT IV: Scene i 
4€ Fea Cael B wart FH Uw ae H afea sar 2 Wal Bad 


“RR Uaeth, aaefaae ate adtse ws dat qe G3 eu fearg qt #1 


a sa ata at car Gat Tare Bz Wg fors & aT ay TART @ att 
farat & gear wear area & urea gt get AI WAS BT ATT at 
afeaferar ax dar 8 gad em ag agua aa ase ffs ag Pear fret 
gl eae read & dat ag atfrr wa & fe dae  asar-qa A fre 
TRE Fea oy fas saat aga He aat aa ah atc aga-at arate 
tea & ammfeat at a adhe areata F uate & are frara vet 8 
att ag agta-adt Feared ax aaa 21 ears a 

wa adige set & Aan oar g at Cael wah aeaee a alas hae 
& aafart wear @ 1 ag atdtsa at faega fara aaa & Taw aT 
AGMT ag ae aha ag g fe sa aa cena ar UH fers feat ara | 
ag saat ase cart fra Heat F far way ara wai | as TANT Fa 
AGT AC St ATT Ta He at TT | 

| ashi} Rbsd Nei INSERE. Higitzed by eGangotri ~ 
gua aa cia & afeaina Set axed F Hart FH afer at 21 
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aH ATT TSaeAHTA Ta HT AT Tata BT alae Ae aT 
@ 1 Uaetat drat F aa ox alacraroit Hea & fe tia Fata ga sar 
ae warfta at are shit aie asast Hetil | sat aaa Aax F adit 
Octavius tac ar we alae arat & ate waetah al aaarar g fH 
Octivius UH % aga fame ar yar {1 ga alee al aeraaT A wach 
Mae F Ta Bt ast st aT 2 

ACT III : Scene ii 

ag ga wt Oa F ww aoe F sles sar} gee ate Fae 
Us ast vis F ara ara J 1 Fea Da afaat at va vis F wears fe 
qe kaa ast TK ATT Sar ale AfaasT TH AT LAT Ik TT Tear 
ATTN YAAT Bred Ss F sal Te set VW Ae Ao aa whe Hfaaa F ara 
wal oT | ge wart ag dis at rai H feranfre St arat F 1 

Te WA UH GA ALAT IL ASaT SF AI ATAT ATT HIeea Hra4r 
@ lag ve arfeat at accra & fe frat oreo & aharx at gear at TE 
det H ered aeeaaian aga gt we stake ag aaa dt F aaa 
PAT ATA AT | waa Hecaniar H are Uaarfaat st eqaeqar wiz 
afar Hat GT US 1 aelifae drerx at gear at we 1 Aare saat uA 
Text fat at ifr aa wt saa dia st gear at adife az Dat dat 
a wt afas oa eer g1 aa starr ea ara & aeafse sari ad 
ao Un aa ght faeat F ee gee at dat at) gaxt az 
WIaAT ag ease HUT g fe Cea aret soar F faaral st wat ars = 
are alae at gear wear adt afe at 

set ava crettt dae & wa at tax agi ar oar 21 qea 
stant & seat & fe ag walt B areop rama ga aaite ae 
saat agai & gt area 2% amare) ag He HC Tea AAT TAT zs 
at urett waar arse 34 F fae MAIC TL Asa z I 

ast ehrard & yates at geaerarfedt & fires wearer & 
7e ATA Fea AYE Hare aT aes a gewhte cafe Heat & afer 
ara-ara ag wt aaeat oat g fe AT at Tea YF wer ast 21 
Hee T Se qatar fe Hae sar aeeasiett ager dar walt wat FLAT | 
saat Thora ag dar ¢ fH vs qea at Ao aawT aTdt e ate saa 
fae at ait 1 

Beh TAN TAA Va athe at wraansil sr site ahrs wa hat 
He ~ 1 ag See Hae aT will B ararg H gavat 2 ace will Barer 
ER SSEY CM IDS tl OA os, BiditzSS ey SURO SAT ATT 
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at amt, cpa scare, Ua at gra ate fee F1 gas da arfaat a 
ag whe odifra at set 2 ate arr F weet gearaarfeat st are atx 
sah ati at gat F fag aet A qa edt 1 ga ase a vad ae 
weer H ama Mat g ae Ua H ata ge ae Aree at an we 
Todt F 1 

ats gf Octavious #r ga araT & aie ae Vast a aero & fe 
qea ate Bare age F wma su ea ay ZF Octavious eax Mac # 
aR aa TAT g AIX Waetat sae fart ¥ fre agt qrar F 1 

ACT IIL : Scene iii 

a Fa Us sl UH A TSH Te aes sar F1 Cinna ot fr va 
wa ¢ Fat 9X ara St gat ae a Vr-arfaal at va vis art @ 1 ag 
wig ag arnt g fe age Cinna ara aT gearaard 8 ae va ATT 
fay aeare et ara F 1 Cinna arcane Hear @ fe ag vsaeraret et 2 
afer ag at we ria atx frei af 21 Teg as vast we ata tt 
wel Gadt aie alter dt yak THS-LBS HC Saat = 

ae gaa Fat aa dar’ fe Ga at saa fact wWaR AK 
wealet 1 ag aaer Hate ast 2 Ba IT MAT Ter FH far fret 
aa SF a oafea at arama 2 1 

ACT IV : Scene i : 
4g Fa Wretat & ware HUH Har H afea sar 21 Wal Bort 


“OR Uae, atadfare ax adtsa we ast ax G3 gu fear qt &1 


q Ua AM Al UA Gat Tare He Ws fre F aT Ty aMHa F atx 
fara & gear wear aad El watt ga gat F sgt wag ar are wt 
afeafera ae sat 1 eae eH aE AGUA aT AaT Ef ae fear Frat 
ol yah Tear + dat ag athe Ha g fe dha F exae-qa Ht fra 
TE Feat oT fas sae aga gq aul ag ah ate agaadt arafe 
Ta F armkeat at a zt ge aed # uaetat F arg faara vat & 
att ag as-a-agt Fear ax awa 2 | : 

wa age agit & war sar 2 at waettt sak araee F Masha 
& arated axa 8 1 ag adise at faega fara qaaat & yah wa 
ATT ag Ra ana agt g fe wa Vaa wena a ue fear fear a7 | 
ae Vaal aaa card fas act B few aah ara wat | sah aI va 
AMT BL St AT Ta Hy aat S71 


ACTIV: Scene ii posag as 
cer SUEUR EE ee TUE er 


( wo ) 


qea aI arfaat & ars AIT StH ATST fearg Zar 21 fara ATT 
aa aifaat afer sae faa ATA a) we um gata faa ge AI 
faaa a asa ard < | saat aaa ante ae ate sat aaa aga H 
aust sfaa tai & 1 eafag % HA-AGaT VAAL BT FF FX AVHT faaet 
act & far aaa 2a Sf wte eae Fee H STH aad aT art FCF 
fay aa Ta z | 
ACT LV : Scene ili 
ag qr qea H StH dig) A AK Haar FATT FT WTST 
ale az ara & AIT A TH GAL HT AgT Te-AaT Hea Z Ale aT 3 
21 Flaae fread FLAT @ fe gaa UF safaa fa fanifeatt ca feat 
Al GG GAT GA TA TT BTS STAT agi fear | et TT FAT SAT gf 
Sfara at te afeadia oafaa ay ferarfear ag aot afer abl ae 
zag Beara ay arch sacra & ate seat Fe fare a qa afl g Ait SU- 
aust Ht waxeedt saat aga Peat g 1 Sfrag St ala Bl YT: AS 
garat & 1 ara at dw ag Tal & fe F TAATT frarant ast BT aaIk 
a wma zi eg aa Sara Ht ag At diat 2 fe gee at seit Tera 
at aeg st eat S TT Sa Acad Ae drat 3 aie Saat ATT ATT Vt ATAT 
& ag gem av azreat weal g fh gaa agi afa 8. sa mat ga aT 
aga frat atat fine & firs ot at < site afer} uw care HAT 
aie b ATS BT AAT SI Sl 
aad Ra F aTAaT TAT aT eT SAT TTT raat 
wa 2 fe gant at gasar #8 feat oer) Shere ar Ase fe 4 
arfsa at caret oe St tS AIR rel TT MAT AA HT ATT BIT GAT 
HW Fl set aH ATA H eee TH TTT AIT ATT SA CATT FT FU 
qe AA GST THT | TT Fee Se GAs HT Kel aIe ae PLAT | FE 
aang tard fe ws frat F Aare H ga HT AT TE AHA HAT 
arfet 1 arefse ate feadt & wer H cet art aa fare SAT ATIF & 
sc amt saat ay afer ae ae ata aa sae fra wat 


Same Fea FT HAT ATA Gar FAT ae TT Vt say g fe F GAW gia a 


frat & fre vet et | 

gah ora fare ae sah TATA Te TTT | ATT FET StF 
qhat XE MAT Fl HS AAT WAT GA AAT FT Ghost fearg dat ¢ t 
ag Ghost qea #1 aaa & fi ag saat Evil Genius g wie ag ‘FA: 
feat ® dart H sae Fe eter | EHH TAY Ghost ara * sat g | 
FEA ATA TARE OK saNiet ResErsh MATS ede GammaTel SAT < | 


per canner a Tam 


i 
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ACT V: Scene i 
ag gen faa H Fart H afer gar &1 matfaaa ate cael 


at & ag A Bar aT Ala BT dad F1 Ge ast aeAT sar gz fe gaat 


s arfea at sare Bara aat garat aie fadh F art H sae ast 
& far aa saz 

gah eared Sai Are H Farah am aga ze wie aatart at 
& Rum gat Hl FU-waT FA Sate ain waa J atta et 7s eT 
al ara 2 fe sah ams ar fraert ara Yael Alar ale afar 4 Ge 
at ara aa 2 ate afta ate ata 1 

aa gee att Blas aca H oermal weg fe afe gaat SIX Fe 
at daar eet 1 zat af aedt aarHT Ua F ara FLATT STAT Tae 
ait ot 3 ag care et fe ue aes Cae aT fe cag AAI 
laa at wet ex 1 Fae foie wea SP are aT TT AA-EAT at 
gam fau ara FT US ATA UAT Z| gafau F ua-gat & faarg ad @ 
aalfe ag aria 2 fe 4 fax a feet | 

"ACT V:: Scene ii 
"ag gaa aft fradt & Fart 7 gfea iat 21 ASS AREY BT x5 

ana at aa 21 wrefara a Far HT Fo dre sea gl sant Fea 
art Fat al Ta IT HIRAT HU HT Asa Fat Fas wH ast ales 
qea m faaét aactara at at ga aa f Ted Sah TST ae BF Ta 
qea Ho aT ae # aie Sfare at aera & fa adt ara 1 Baar 
ahora ag dat & fe caetet Sherr FT SAT aids wha gat g ak 
ae wie & Share F STi FAT TAT cal 

Rare et wat SAH aT aT EC saa Fl FS RK 
yeu Bl Alt YL SAHT AG aqt faa Titinius #t 4g ATTA BET 
fau asa 2 fe t asaant faa @ aT TT ax & ga tar vila aa & 
fe Titinius at wa, F vas faars eae ae age freer Slat SATE ATeA- 
gent Ht Fat f | 4 Titinius afta ateat 2 a fase at AT gat 
Saar aly S Ta St TAT | ALT ALA-FeAT FT ars 1 HF eT WAN 
wa ea Fat TX AAT zs al ga aa Sai & aa F alaheat agt It Fe 

at fraat | 
ACT V : Scene iii 

ag gaa al feadt % Aart afer dar gi Farad Fa eat 
War F TVG ag aia wa eave Z fe TATARA TA at git e@it1 Cato 
GY Pe cqmo RARE: GR AULT) Bo, dsellius aA TTA 
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Fea aA arfsat F tig aaa StH aver fears Far 21 Bfaae qs 
ay afaat afer sae frat arate se uw zat & fara s wie Fe 
frac gash wat é1 saat Fags ate Ae ate sah ares ara F 
ast ofaa at fo 1 gafar F aqdt-acat aaa ay HF st orHe fear 
wer & fae wee ee Ss ate cad gee FH StH mrs aT fraerea Het 
faa aa ara z | 

ACT IV : Scene iii 

me RT ea H SUH dar 81 gee atx Hhrae F age sr TET 
AX as aTat § Ale SUH sar aT agat GU-AarT Hea ~ Are set saws 
@ 1 dearer frase axa & fe gaa we onfa faa fanrfeatt ca frat 
aT aE SAT GH TA TT ae esta at fear | gee gee Taz Far & fe 
afare at te ahead eafaa at farsrfeer wat wet cafes at ag 
eae Sfeae ar std sacra f ate Tear fe Seas > aa al & Ait Su- 
ans SC saath eqat aga fear 21 Bfaae sa ara wt Qed: AS 
aaa F 1 ara sat TH ag otet & fH F aarare fraraane ast aT Gate 
Gwe 1 Teg wa Fare at ae ara Har @ f ace at gett Afar 
al ey gt at S at Ba gear Se gar 2 aie saat Ma aa at Stat 
@ lag gee a wees star 2 f sat ast fa @ sa Tat sa ay 
wert fear galt fee & firs at oe 2 ae afer UH cater F age 
AITe F ATs BT AAT Fa #1. 

RAH TA F aTt-agt oa aT aaa Ese are FH caaah 
wut @ fe gent ar yaraar $a fear at) Blaze aT ad ¢ fe & 
arefea at verst 9 at vik Fat TT MFT TA BY ATT Bar gra 
OU EL sgt aH ae H cera ga ore WF Ae SS Tall BT TUT 
TU AH Sor wht) Teg aa ea gma a Slarc él PRAT | ae 
ame tare fe oF fardt & daa F Wet FC AT Ie aTaNT HAT 
arfet 1 arefee ate fradt & weg F Ret are aa frarat yaw arerat e 
ae AIR Saat aa aise ae aa a & aa sae fret aaa) 
PaIT TA HT Heat ATA Har @ Att 4g aa at oral ¢ fe t gag aa dt 
frat & fear wer FF | ; ; 

aS Teg Sfaaa ae sak gare ae oe eat qea StF 
AeA WW WAT SI Be TAT TAT SA aiat ST Ghost fearg dar g 1 
qe Ghost qeu Bt aaTaT @ fe ag gaat Evil Genius: ae ag ga: 
faadt & aarz 4 sare He PUT | sa Taq Ghost wera et star 3 
Zee ATE hee a TTT Hat & Tee Sat & feet F ge ae Far 2 
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ACT V: Scene i 


ae ea frertt & Aart & afer sar fl machara ate wae 
Bee ay a Gar aT are ge aaa E1 GE ser mead Pars fe seat 
a aise a Sarg & ara ad} sorar ate fred Barat Hoga ast 
% far war arate 1 

Bah Tee sat are Raval at ats ax qatar et 
€ 1a um gat at qe-war Hea s ait ada waT al ata et ag equ 
a sat 3 fe gah aad ar faaerer arat ® al Gar ae gafru & az 
Bl ort ae & site arf ate ara 2 . 

ma gee ate Sfaae area FH qa we zg fe ate gaat IX Be 
af war BV 1 gar F aedt aac Oe F ara F QATaT STAT Tare 
BU at F ae qeee ett fe UE aes Vina at wif F cat ATI 
aT BT AAT BL TS ag fava weet & fm ar gta ae aree-ear dt 
Bat fry Sea ST UH ATT Tea BI gafay 4 wa-gat & frag oa & 
aalfs ag aeua 2 fe a fax at fa | : 

ACT V : Scene ii 

me ga wt foadt & dara H afer gar 81 ase areey gu Fw 
wre a Ger g 1 daefaae at Far at ao Ars eet Bl Saar aca 
adil Far Bl Ve It AHA HLT aT Asa eats 1 ae wH ast afe 3 
qea % facet aacfara at at ger gaz Teg te TST are a F are 
get Hoar oat & ate Fare at aaraar & fa aét wa 1 saar 
aheors ag dat & fie caettt fara at tar at as aka FaT q ak 
gad We & Sere F SH ge oar S 1 : 

Hare et Fatt SUH aor at gq sear 21 Ro WK 
Gswart Fl at gu Zane ag AIF firs Titinius Ht ae ATLA BUF 
fay daar 2 fe a asaane fra & ar rq ae & Va Bar sala gat 


fF Titinius et 17, F cas fraré saz ag aga fra gat ¢ Ale area. * 


RAT HL AAT J | Ta Titinius atfra atear s at Bfeae st wT gar 
SaHT aH F ara st Tar & atx ARA-SAT BCAA Fl FF AIAN 
TF HET Fei TX AAT Fat Ga wa Aa H ga H afaheat ast qe FG 
wet frerar 1 
ACT V: Scene iii 
ag gaa wh feerdh e Fara FH afer ar 81 aaraat ga ear 
WAT F IVY 7g ara wa eqee & fe cose gat AP |e ait 1 Cato 


wT fe we ngrage die 8 ge Hara mar 21 Lucilius att Tt 
CC-0 Kashmir Research Institute. Digitzed by eGangotri 
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qe AIA aaal H CATT AIT STH ATX fearé Far 21 Hfaae wat 
ay araat afea sae feat arate see UH FAT & fragt g ate 4 
faaad dash amt 1 saat Bars ats at s ait Baw AAT ATT F 
aust ofaa wat & | ee & qodt-agat Barat Bl HE Fe THT fae 
amt & fae wan Fa & Ae cag aza H StH was sr fare aT F 
fau aa Ta z 1 
: ACT IV : Scene iii 
mg Gan Jeu & StH gar F) Gea ae Fhe F orga TT HTT 
A FS TAT SF ate UR Gat Bl Aga FU-Aar Het J AW ateh ax 
21 dfaae Prasat wear @ fe gaa ww eafaat F far ere TF oa 
at (weg Vat Sa TA TT HTS outa Tat fear Gea geet Tat sar g fF 
Sfarr at te afeadia afaa at faarfear aél sett arfes abi ae 
waa Sfaaa ar att strat f atx seat fH Sfaaa A sa a SF Bie SU- 
quar at waxaedt erat aga fear ei Bae ee ara sl Guia: aS 
aarat 2 1 ara aat am ag ard & fe F aaant fraraat asa BT aAIZ 
awa é 1 veg wa Sara at ag ara sat S fH Tee at seth Tferar 
aT Hey et Mat f aT Va Beara Aa sla J A FaHT BT AKT Mf TAT 
@ lag gee at acient wear gf fH saa ast aft F ea Tat Sa at 
aan fear di dat fax & firs at ore Sate afer F UH corey FH aay 
ate F ATs Bl WAT eats - 
RTH ATT T AT-ATA TATA BT aT F AK ATTA A TTAae 
aut @ fe sat ar garaar ha fear sa) Sfare ar aa fe F 
arefse at Terst IX et WS Al ael IK MHL aA BT HITT BI saa 
HC T1 ael TH ATA F eas TH AAMT A FT AIA GA LATA BT TUT 
Ga aT Tar AHT 1 IST Tes ee gaa al edlare wel Hear | ae 
ame care fe og feet & art Haga ST TT IL ATT HTT 
aifet 1 arfee ate frat & wer FH wer area aa frat sae avast & 
It WIN BATT TL Aisa aH aA aT a aa yaN faa TAT I 
pfare Gea Bi Hea AT Bat s site ag aa Mt omar s fe gag Da a 
fait fau wer aT | 
Rah Tea Saas A sa gaa aa oa Sate gee StF 
Wear we wat 2 1 Fa wae gear BE Mae at Ghost fearé dar # I 
a@ Ghost qea #T aarat ¢ fe ag saet Evil Genius 2 atx aa ga: 
fradt & dart 3 vas Fe star) ah Ra Ghost Waa gt wat z 1 
Aaa ATA THU Bl IVT SLATS IVT SAH & frat 3 Hy rel gar zg | 
CC-0 Kashmir Research Institute. Digitzed by eGangotri 
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ACT V: Scene i 
ae gen frertt & Hara H afer grat sy 1 wlacfara ate walt 
zt & ay at Bar a ma BU saa Ji SS AST Mae sar S fe BVA 
% anfee at Gare & ara val sora aie feat F Gar H SAA WS 
& far sat war z 1 , 
aah Tear sat Are F Bara art aga J ate aatart aw 
SUT up eat Hl Te-wa Had Ss Mie am HAT si ater x ae ease 
at sia 3 fe. vas ans ar fra|ere arat & wat star wie gafrr F ae 
al ort wa & Wt afta ate wa z | 
wa aea ait Share ara H TUNa Tra g fH afe saa ax Fe 
at Far BUT | FAT AF aah TATA VA F aaa A LAAT TAT Tas 
ett at Y ag care ata fe wp aed Uae at sifa F cag awa 
aT BT AT HLS | F ag fava Hea zs fe are aa Te aA-sear: aT 
sah far ara at UE ara Ue S11 safau F us-gazt & faarg aa g 
alte ag aeua & fe F fax a fet 1 : 
ACT V : Scene ii 
ag gaa wi feadt & dara H afer drat 21 are aIRET BU FS 
ana at aa f1 atwefaaa at tar et go Fre eed ET canx Tea 
mot Sat BT SA TT AIHA BWA BT HTT Sat J 1. ag UH aay ale g 
qeu & farrdl atacfara at dt ga ea J Te eas Tea are I art 
aqeq Hoar me g ate Fare a agraar H fag al ad | AAT 
qf ag slat & fH ater Sfaae at ar at re wea gat F AK 
gad wie a fare F SH Ge rar s | ; 
sfrae ge 8 at Sth Har aIt ET saat Fl FO FW TR 
aseardl FT Alt BU Saat aE ATA fitz Titinius Ht ag aA HHT FT 
fag asa 2 fe 4 asaak fra Ear a Ta A tar seta aT eB 
fF Titinius at aa, at vas far’ gaat ag aga frre gat g WIT WIA 
gear Ft Gar & 1 Ta Titinius arfra aieat J at Share BT AT gat 
Sant are H arrat Vt Har | Ae AeH-gear HC AAT Fl FF AC IAN 
wa yee at ox mar 2 at sa wa ATH aa F afafar ast Ww Fa 
wet freer | 
ACT V : Scene iii 
ag gen wit feat & ars F afer Gar Fi qa ga ea 
wear 8 Teg ag ata wa eae B fe oTAPA Ta AT AIT at! Cato 


cit fe wa ngeaqe dite 2 ga Hara sat 21 Lucilius 7A aT 
CC-0 Kashmir Research Institute. Digitzed by eGangotri 
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qea aaa & ae Bena H ara aah gar fra sta {1A TE A aE 
saat ata & fe qe al aet a art aA aT waar fre. TH THE 
qea Va wea Far Jt TH GA at sarqar gz fH Lucilius HA ASTER 
aie Hecaqga airy at seals gas frat S 1 
ACT V : Scene iy 

ag aren at afera gaa 2 site ae aT feat F aaa FH afea 
altar & 1 Fea Ft ae Sat F ae ae aaa fat A cH-uH BVH oTaAT 
aun &¢ fe ag gas wu ais Ht gah haat Hr art BUT | aia TAF 
& arg at ga are & fae gare at Sat | wea H ag ATA ata Strato 
& wratar Hxar & fe ae saat WIea-gear HA F AgraaT BE | Strato RT 
ara & fau dare at aT & Ae Vast aaraat A azq meA-ear 
axa 1 

Sat YY H Tee ara St UaNlay ate Macfasa set IX AT TTT 
@ 1 Uretat gee a ast ACSA HAT J Ate Va Va Hi aaa Her aafat 
He HC Vaal aT aarSafs alta wea J 1 ASS Hl Wa BAT St HAT 
gO mMacfaaa ate Uae aTA-aTs Sti H fu ate oa F 1 

RT Tee AT Stas Hl MCAT Aha HT aca HT azar aT F1 Fa 
wa FH asa um dtr & ate adhere aT 1 ae ara ease at ret & fh 
area F wal aT sel st aaa Ate Ts aT At Hat Bear a€l Tay 1 
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